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How Lumbermen View the Railway Crisis 


In the threatened tie-up of the country’s railroads no in- 
dustry or interest has more at stake than lnmber. Therefore 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN felt that the views of representa- 
tive lumbermen on the situation would be of great interest at 
this juncture. Accordingly letters were sent out late last week 
to lumber manufacturers and dealers in various parts of the 
country, asking them to express their opinions on various 
phases of the situation. Some of the replies are here briefly 
summarized, and short excerpts presented. With entire una- 
nimity the attitude of the railroad brotherhoods and unions is 
condemned, and the opinion expressed that public sympathy 
for them is entirely lacking. Further, the feeling is universal 
that now is the time to have the matter out with the railroad 
unions once for all. 

The sentiment of most writers is epitomized in a vigorous 
letter sent President Harding a few days ago by Z. D. Scott, 


will outweigh any temporary damage. One effect would be to 
eurtail production and probably throw many men out of em- 
ployment for a time. This phase is alluded to by J. S. Welsh, 
secretary-treasurer Peavy-Byrnes Lumber Co., Shreveport, La., 
who says: ‘‘It is worse than useless to manufacture lumber 
and pile it on the yards if we do not know when we will be 
able to get the cars to move it. The strike, therefore, would 
naturally throw out thousands of men in the lumber industry.’’ 
A similar view is taken by M. J. Ragley, manager W. G. 
Ragley Lumber Co., Ragley, La., whu says: ‘‘In the event of 
a strike, plants producing lumber will of course be hampered 
to a great extent, and possibly many of them would have to 
close down for a period. Nevertheless we feel that in order 
to get this question settled once for all the lumber mills would 
welcome ever that saecrifice.’? On the other hand, a northern 
Wisconsin manufacturer states that a strike would have very 
little effeet upon the lumber manufacturing industry in that 
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president Scott-Graff Lumber Co., Duluth, Minn., which is 


reproduced on page 34. In a similar 
vein a lumberman in the middle West 
says: ‘‘It is impossible to write in a let- 
ter just what I think about the railroad 
situation and the threatened strike. If 
I should attempt to do so it would require 
asbestos paper and a special permit from 
Will Hays to let the letter go thru the 
mail.’’ In the ‘‘box’’ beginning on this 
page and ending on page 34 appears a 
thoughtful and well balanced analysis of 
the situation, and statement of opinion, 
by T. A. MeCann, vice president and 
general manager of the Shevlin, Carpen- 
ter & Clarke Co., Minneapolis, Minn., 
which merits careful reading. 
Practically all: replies emphasize the 
imperative necessity for immediate and 
radical reductions in freight rates, and 
recognize that as an unescapable corol- 
lary wages must come down. As ex- 
pressed by S. H. Fullerton, president of 
the Chicago Lumber & Coal Co., St. 
Louis, Mo.: ‘‘Many members of the 
brotherhoods are men above the average 
in intelligence, who must realize that the 
railroads can not continue to pay these 
high wages, because the public can not 
pay the excessive freight rates that would 
be required to enable the roads to meet 
their present payrolls. Lower wages and 
lower freight rates will stimulate all lines 
of industry and give employment to 
many thousands who are now idle.’’ 
While it is universally recognized 
that, in case of a strike, the lumber in- 
dustry will suffer in common with all 
others, the consensus is that the perma- 
nent benefits following a ‘‘showdown’’ 











HE present predicament with which 
we are confronted concerning the 
railroads finds its source in the 

evils of the basic legislation under which 
the railroad companies are operating. To 
pointedly reply to your questions, my 
answers are: 

1. Freight rates on basic commodities 
must be reduced to a basis which will 
reéstablish, wholly or in part, the relation- 
ship between prices and transportation 
costs existing in 1916. Both industry and 
the railroads were generally prosperous 
during that period. 

2. The control over costs of operation 
should be returned to the railroad man- 
agement, and wages with other expense 
placed upon a basis consistent with what 
the railroad industry can pay. If the 
attempt on the part of railroad manage- 
ment to reéstablish their industry upon 
a prewar basis brings forth a nationwide 
railroad strike, it becomes a public duty to 
insist that railroad labor, as other labor, 
do its full share in effecting a speedy re- 
turn to business prosperity. If railroad 
costs can not be reduced to a level con- 
sistent with the ability of that industry to 
pay without a strike—I favor the strike. 

Reverting to the matter of legislation. 
The present rates and rail costs are due to 
first, the passage of the Adamson Law, 
and second, the war prices. When the 
Adamson Law was passed Congress estab- 
lished a basis for industrial class pref- 
erence. It furnished the foundation for 
the establishment of the national agree- 
ments, wage order No. 27, issued by the 
director general of railways, and subse- 


(Concluded on page 34) 








section. He says: ‘‘None of us are ship- 
ping any large amount of lumber and 
we would just as soon not ship the lum- 
ber we now have orders for. The only 
reason most concerns are shipping is to 
keep a few of their old employees on the 
payrolls. There could not be any better 
time than now for a strike so far as our 
industry is eoncerned.’’ 

Retailers express divergent views with 
regard to the probable effect upon their 
business. For instance, H. 8S. Rand, 
president Burlington Lumber Co., Bur- 
lington, Iowa, things a strike would have 
no effect, as ‘‘stocks in all the retail mar- 
kets are sufficient to take care of the re- 
quirements for three months.’’ On the 
other hand, W. W. Carmichael, man- 
ager city sales department C. N. Dietz 
Lumber Co., Omaha, Neb., says: ‘‘A 
strike will cause a searcity of building 
material with consequent advances in 
price, to the detriment of the building 
industry.’’ Robert L. Jones, general 
manager Fred A. Smith Lumber Co., 
Rockford, Ill, and president Illinois 
Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ As- 
sociation, expresses the belief that retail 
yards thruout the country have in stock 
or on the road practically all the lum- 
ber they will need to finish this season’s 
business. L. A. Heckard, vice president 
J. W. Metz Lumber Co., Wichita, Kan., 
thinks that in ease of a protracted strike 
mills will accumulate considerable lum- 
ber, resulting in lower prices. 

Among the definite steps advocated for 
clearing up the situation and placing 

(Continued on page 34) 
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On the Eve of the Railway Crisis 


EFORE THIS ISSUE of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN reaches 
B all of its readers the country probably will know whether or 
not it must face a general railroad strike. Therefore specula- 
tion.as to the outcome of the final efforts now being put forth to 
avert the crisis would be idle. It is, however, in order to discuss the 
situation in its broader aspects, and to seek a way out of the quag- 
mire into which the policy of mixed and conflicting governmental 
authority on the one hand, and the demands of the labor organiza- 
tions on the other, have plunged the country’s rail transportation 
system. . 

With that purpose the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is printing in this 
issue a number of statements and letters from representative lum- 
bermen in all parts of the country, embodying their views not only 
as to the present ‘crisis but also as to what is needed to put the 
nation’s railroads on a sound basis and enable them to furnish ade- 
quate transportation service at a cost which industry and business 
can stand. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN recommends a careful read- 
ing of the constructive’ ideas and suggestions put forth by several 
of the lumbermen who have contributed to this symposium. 

At the invitation of the AMERICAN. LUMBERMAN Samuel O. Dunn, 
editor of the Railway Age, who is admittedly one of the best in- 


formed and clearest-thinking authorities on railroad matters in the 
United States, has prepared especially for this paper a statement 
which appears on page 36, embodying his views upon the threatened 
strike and the railroad situation in general. The railway editor 
sees in the general policy followed by the Government in dealing 
with the roads a menace to the solvency of many of them. He thinks 
the policy being pursued not only is calculated to hamper greatly the 
recovery of business in general, but tends toward eventual Govern- 
ment ownership, unless reversed or modified by the force of public 
sentiment, and gives sound reasons for those conclusions. 

Public sentiment unquestionably is overwhelmingly against the 
railroad labor organizations which, in open defiance of the Govern- 
ment, threaten to paralyze the nation’s transportation, which threat 
they very possibly may do their utmost to carry into execution 
before the ink upon this paper is dry. On the other hand, saner 
counsel in the ranks of the brotherhood leaders may prevail, even 
at the eleventh hour, and the threatened crisis be averted. It is 
greatly to be hoped that the latter may be the outcome. The coun- 
try, however, wants no patched-up truce. Let the matter be set- 
tled now, and settled right, at any cost. 
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National Retailers’ Association Gains 


O ONE WHO ATTENDED the fifth annual convention of the 
National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association held in Chicago 
last week could fail to grasp the fact that the association has 

made great progress. The program of the meeting was broad yet 
practical and held the attention of the delegates, attested by the fact 
that they stayed until the end of the conference. Discussions of the 
practical problems which confront the retailer particularly showed 
the interest of retailers in topics of this nature. 

The expression was heard on all sides that this was the most 
helpful annual of the association ever held and that if it will only 
continue to do such, work as it has done this year in bringing the 
retailers closer together and creating understanding and good feel- 
ing between retailers and wholesalers and retailers and manufac- 
turers, it will become one of the most helpful and powerful associ- 
ations in the long list of the lumber industry. 

As testifying to the worth of the annual meetings, one retailer 
stated that an idea obtained at the annual meeting in 1920 saved 
him $38,000, and that he got several ideas this year which he be- 
lieves will be equally profitable. 

On the list of the accomplishments of the year was the blocking 
out of a plan whereby the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion will coéperate in matters of mutual interest with the National 
Federation of Retail Lumber Associations. All retail lumbermen 
have certain problems in common, and when they all find ground 
upon which they may work together the solving of these problems 
becomes a comparatively simple matter. 

Friends of the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association pre- 
dict even greater usefulness for it. There is every reason and hope 
to believe these predictions will come true, because the association 
has strong officials and worthy aims, and there is need for the things 
which it can accomplish. 





When Co-operation Runs Wild 


O-OPERATION is a fine thing, and we can not have too much 
of it. Indeed, without constant application of the principle of 
coéperation, or as modern biologists term it, the “mutual-aid 

principle,” human life in our complex civilization could not endure. 
Codéperation, however, like all powerful forces, needs to be controlled 
and guided into right channels. Otherwise it may become harmful 
to the individual and dangerous to society. 

The newspapers of Chicago just now are filled with the story 
of codperation run wild—to the tune of over twenty-eight millions 
of dollars taken from the people in exchange for certificates of 
membership carrying certain benefits in the form of discounts on 
the purchase price of commodities dealt in by the codperative society, 
possible dividends from future profits of the enterprise etc. The 
affairs of the society are now being aired in bankruptcy proceedings. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN mentions this instance, which 
is unusual only because of the vast scope of the financial operations 
of the society involved and the large number of persons who “in- 
vested” therein, to emphasize a danger inherent in all codperative 
movements of an industrial or commercial character. Even tho the 
integrity and honesty of purpose of the promoters and managers be 
beyond criticism, unless they are possessed of ability and experience 
at least equal to that required to insure the success of a privately 
financed enterprise of the same magnitude, any codperative project 
is foredoomed to failure. Few codperative enterprises, even of those 
that. are honestly organized and conducted, seem to be able to 
command the type of ability required to make them permanently 
successful. Inexperience and mediocre ability, even plus good 
intentions, can not compete against experience and acumen developed 
in the arena of battle for individual profit. 

The collapse of the codperative enterprise already referred to, 
as well as the bursting of the bubble of Nonpartisan codperation and 
State socialism in North Dakota, are striking examples of the truth 
of the foregoing remarks as applied to large scale enterprises. 

Moreover, what has been said with regard to large codperative 
movements is equally true as to the numerous small codperative 
societies and companies organized by farmers for the marketing of 
their products and the merchandising of various commodities. 
Usually these codperative concerns handle certain building 


materials, tho comparatively few of them include lumber in their’ 


line. They do, however, usually handle cement, lime, fence posts and 
some other items ordinarily stocked by retail lumber yards, and, 
therefore, come into direct competition with the regular dealer. A 
lumberman in one of the central States who has been up against this 
situation said to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN recently: 

“T am informed that the records show that it takes about seven 
or eight years for one of these codperative associations to fail. In 
the meanwhile, what have they done? They have taken from $20,000 
to $50,000 out of the community and put it into an enterprise that is 


foredoomed to failure. These associations usually get along all 
right for a time, especially on a rising market when the farmers 
think that the codperative association is getting them bigger prices 
for their stock and grain than the local dealer would pay. But dur- 
ing the last year, when prices have been going the other way, you 
ought to hear these fellows howl. A great many of our local farmers 
are getting out of the State farm bureau and are now trying to sell 
their stuff to regular stock and grain dealers who will give them a 
guaranteed price and take the risk of death and shrinkage of live- 
stock in transit. Personally I hope these codperative associations 
will get started in every town and hamlet in the country right away, 
because the sooner they are started the nearer at hand is the date 
of their failure. The farmers need a lesson in sound business 
principles just as much as do some other folks. In our own business 
we do not feel the competition of the codperative associations to 
speak of, as we do not find much trouble in using at least as good 
merchandising methods as they do. Besides, they have not taken on 
lumber in many places as yet. They do, however, handle a general 
line of building materials including lime, cement, fence posts etc. 
Wherever we have a yard we try to codperate with these associations 
rather than take an antagonistic stand. I believe that if the lumber 
dealers would coéperate with these people instead of fighting them 
so much the situation would clear up sooner.” 

This first-hand estimate of these organizations from one who is 
intimately acquainted with their workings corroborates the general 
principle laid down at the outset, that most “codperative” enter- 
prises, at least as organized and conducted in this country, hold 
within themselves the seed of their eventual disintegration. In 
some of the European countries, under entirely different conditions 
from those prevailing here, codperative societies seem to have 
achieved a considerable degree of stability and success. In the long 
run, however, the sound, old fashioned principles of individual 
initiative, enterprise and industry are the only sure foundation of 
business success of an enduring kind. 





THE PROTECTION OF BEAVERS against trappers has resulted in 
greatly increasing their numbers wherever any of the wild animals 
exist. In some portions of Colorado they have become so numerous 
as to be a pest, and in parts of the State of New York, where for 
generations hardly a beaver was to be seen, the animals are now 
plentiful. The beaver’s worst enemy in early times, next to man, 
was the otter which pursued the defenseless animal in water as well 
as on land. Most animals could chase the beaver on land only and 
it could take to the water and escape; but it was not so when the 
otter was the pursuer. 


Preparing a Workable Sales Code 


ITH COMMENDABLE PROMPTNESS and an intelligent 
W\ recognition of the importance of its duties the committee 
appointed at the annual meeting of the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association to make a survey and prepare for presentation 
at the next meeting of the association a sales code has actively em- 
barked upon that work. Inasmuch as the utility and success of any 
regulations that might be embodied in a sales code must depend 
largely upon the full coéperation of producers, distributers and 
users of hardwoods generally, the committee is beginning the 
groundwork upon which its report eventually will be founded by 
getting in touch with associations representing all branches of the 
industry and especially with the users of hardwoods who in the 
final analysis are the ones whose wishes must be considered and 
recognized in the formation of a sales code. 

The adoption of a sales code was the subject of considerable dis- 
cussion at the annual meeting of the National Hardwoed Lumber 
Association this year and the fact that the association recorded 
itself as favoring the adoption of a sales code and appointed a 
strong committee to carry on an investigation along this line is 
evidence of a strong sentiment thruout the industry favorable to 
uniform regulations that will simplify the relations between con- 
sumers, producers and distributers and bring about the codperation 
and uniformity of methods that is so highly desirable. 

That the committee will receive the sympathetic codperation and 
assistance of associations and individuals with whom the matter is 
taken up the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN believes is a foregone conclu-. 
sion and likewise it is certain that when the committee completes its 
work its report when presented to the association will be found to be 
constructive and helpful in every particular. 








THE CHINQUAPIN is a little chestnut. Two kinds occur naturally 
in this country, one on the Pacific coast, the other from Pennsylvania 
to Texas. Neither is a tree of much importance, being usually too- 
small for lumber, and the nuts, while pleasant to the taste, are 
diminutive in size and not worth much. 
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DATA ON MILLWORK COSTS 


What is this “Cost Book A” that we see re- 
ferred to frequently? I try not to be behind the 
times, but this is one thing that I am not up on.— 
Inquiry No. 389. 

[The above inquiry is from a well known In- 
diana retailer. He has been advised that Cost 
Book A is a handbook of sash, door and mill- 
work manufacturing cost data compiled by the 
Millwork Cost Bureau, of Chicago, and is in use 
by millwork concerns who are subscribers to the 
service of that bureau.—EDITor. | 


What American forest tree has been most 
widely planted in this country? Query L. 


USE OF STEAM IN KILN DRYING 


From the questions asked by numerous students 
taking the short courses in kiln drying at the 
forest Products Laboratory, Madison, Wis., it is 
evident that many who operate kilns and handle 
iumber do not understand the object of steaming 
lumber in a kiln. There seems to be a common im- 
pression that the purpose of steaming lumber is to 
“remove the sap.” This is far from being the fact, 
for when lumber is steamed it takes on moisture, 
as a rule, instead of giving off anything. 

The reason for steaming lumber during drying 
depends on when it is done, but nearly always the 
treatment is given for one of the following pur- 
poses: To heat lumber thru quickly at the start; to 
relieve stresses which otherwise would produce 
checking, casehardening, and honeycombing; to 
equalize the moisture content and condition the 
lumber ready for use at the end of the run; to kill 
fungi and insects in the wood. 

When lumber should be steamed, how long the 
treatment should last, and what temperature 
should be maintained are points which have been 
determined at the Forest Products Laboratory by 
experiments on many species of wood. A thoro 


understanding of the steaming operation is essen- 
tial, because the whole kiln charge can easily be 
ruined by too severe a treatment. One of the chief 
needs of many commercial kilns is proper steam- 
ing facilities, without which a high degree of suc- 
cess in the artificial seasoning of wood is impossi- 
ble.—No. 393. 


WOODEN VESSELS FOR SALE 

I notice that there have been mentioned several 
times the large number of wooden vessels that are 
on the Pacific coast owned by the United States 
Government and that can be bought at extremely 
low figures. 

It is only a few years since steel vessels crowded 
out wooden ones, and it would be to the advantage 
of the lumbermen still to have wooden vessels used. 
Why not agitate the subject in your paper and en- 
courage lumbermen on the Pacific coast to buy some 
of these vessels and ship their own lumber to the 
Atlantic coast and take back other freight? I 
believe that would be a first class proposition for 
some of those large operators. INquIRY No. 384 

[The fine wooden vessels which have lately 
been offered for sale on the Pacific coast have 
not attracted the number of buyers that might 
have been expected. It is said-by some of those 
who have looked into the matter that the vessels 
are not built on the plan most suitable for lum- 
ber carriers, and probably that explains lack of 
interest in the purchase of the ships which lum- 
bermen have displayed in this case. If these 
ships could be changed in their interior arrange- 
ment to fit them for carrying lumber it would no 
doubt make them more attractive to an impor- 
tant class of users. This inquiry was sent from 
Massachusetts where a large number of lumber 
dealers are interested in seeing lumber come 
from the Pacific coast.—EDIrTor. | 


RETAIL YARD INVESTMENT 

In a recent issue of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN, this department in commenting upon an 
inquiry said, ‘‘The investment in retail yards 
aggregates about $1,386,000.’’ 

A reader at Cairo, Ill., who neglected to give 
his name, sends in the following comment: 
‘*What do you mean, $1,386,000?’’ We are 
grateful to this reader for directing our atten- 
tion to this statement which is obviously a 
typographical error. There should have been 
three more cyphers in the figure given making 
it $1,386,000,000.—EnrTor. 


Would forest fires occur if the entire 
aan race should become extinct? Query 


WANTS INFORMATION AS TO STOCKS 

Did you at any time during 1921 issue a stock 
sheet showing the amount of lumber on hand at all 
the mills in the United States on Jan. 1, 1921? 
If you did so we should appreciate it very much 
if you would advise us in what issue of your 
valued paper.—INquiry No. 392. 

[The above inquiry comes from a Minnesota 
lumber concern. Unfortunately the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN is not in position to supply the 
information nor does it know of any compilation 
that will give this information covering all the 
mills in the United States. The inquirer has 
been advised to communicate with the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, Southern 
Building, Washington, D. C., and request infor- 
mation along this line, which it may have in its 
files covered by reports from mills connected 
with the associations affiliated with that organ- 
ization.— EDITOR. ] 





ANALYSIS OF THE SOUTHERN PINE SITUATION 


[Under date of Oct. 19, Charles S. Keith, 
president and general manager of the Central 
Coal and Coke Co., Kansas City, Mo., sent out 
to all the salesmen of that concern a letter deal- 
ing with market conditions and stocks of south- 
ern pine both at producing and distributing 
points. A copy of this letter was sent to the 
American Lumberman and is reproduced 
herewith. Since this letter was sent out the 
American Lumberman has received from Mr. 
Keith an additional statement concerning stock 
conditions as follows: “When writing this cir- 
cular I overlooked the stock shortage occasioned 
by reason of mills exhausting their raw materials 
and ceasing to produce. In other words, if 20 
percent of the annual cut was carried in the way 
of stocks in 1909, the amount of stock was 
approximately 9,000,000,000 feet; whereas, 20 
percent of the 1920 cut amounted to 6,400,000,000 
feet; that is, while I cited a shortage of approx- 
imately 35 percent in mill stocks compared with 
1917, my figures did not consider the shortage 
occasioned by those units of production which 
have exhausted their raw materials. As a re- 
sult, in addition to the shortage of 20,000,000,000 
feet mentioned in my letter, we should add 
2,600,000,000 feet, making the total shortages 22- 
600,000,000 feet instead of 20,000,000,000 feet.”— 
Editor.) 

To ALL SALESMEN: 

The turn in the lumber industry which was 
forecast in my letter of July 27, as probably 
occurring within six weeks from that date, took 
place earlier than expected, inasmuch as the 
turn occurred as of the 12th of August. During 
the. nine weeks subsequent to that time order 
files in the South increased 73 percent while 
stocks declined 10 percent. The average mill 
reporting increased its orders. 1,000,000 feet 
and reduced its stocks 600,000 feet so there is 
now 1,600,000 feet of stock less per average mill 
available for sale than there was on Aug. 12, 
with increasing sales and shipments. 

The present average relation of mill stocks at 


southern pine mills to unfilled orders is 2,499 feet 
of stock to each 1,000 feet of unfilled orders, while 
on Jan. 1 of this year the relation at the same 
average mills was 11,303 feet of stock to each 
1,000 feet of orders. In other words, there has 
been practically a 440 percent improvement in 
conditions in the lumber industry. Present 
southern pine mill stocks are ro svagreor § 
5,800,000 feet per average mill, while in April, 
1917, they were approximately 8,950,000 feet 
per mill. Consequently, present mill stocks are 
35 percent less than they were before our 
declaration of war. On the other hand our re- 
ports from various sources indicate general short- 
ages in retail yard stocks ranging from 30 per- 
cent to 50 percent. These reports have been 
received from sources which are generally con- 
sidered reasonably reliable. If there is a short- 
age of 30 percent in retail yard stocks, there 
must be a shortage of 4,500,000,000 feet. If 
the percentage of shortage is greater, the foot- 
age is more. 

On the theory that 20 percent of the annual 
cut is the normal amount of stoek carried by 
the average mill engaged in domestic distribu- 
tion; that, the April, 1917, stocks were normal; 
and, predicated on the basis of last year’s pro- 
duction, there exists a present shortage of 2,- 
240,000,000 feet in the manufacturers’ stocks; 
and a shortage of 4,500,000,000 feet in stocks of 
the retail yards, so there is a shortage of both 
mill and yard stocks of 6,740,000,000 feet. To 
this shortage of stocks there should be added 
the decrease in production occasioned by deple- 
tion of supply of raw materials, indicated by 
45,000,000,000 feet of production in the United 
States in 1909, as against 32,000,000,000 feet 
last year, or 13,000,000,000 feet. Consequently, 
from all of these sources there is apparently 
an approximate shortage of 20,000,000,000 feet 
of visible supply as compared with prewar con- 
ditions. The result of this enormous shortage is 
reflected in the improvement in volume to the 
remaining units of production and its conse- 
quent effect on their values. Delayed demand 


erystallizing into present demand; shortage of 
supply, and increase in values will probably 
continue and become more acute pending restor- 
ation of normal economic conditions in the in- 
dustry. The danger of the situation is the very 
apparent and natural tendency to a ‘‘runaway 
market.’’ It is to be hoped that increases will 
be conservative so that they may be lasting and 
prosperity may come to the industry to stay. 

Prices can not be permanently artificially con- 
trolled in any industry and even temporarily 
eontrolled in any industry which is so exten- 
sive and has so great a number of units of pro- 
duction as the lumber industry. Neither can 
they be controlled because it is unlawful and 
runs counter to every State and Federal anti- 
trust act, so consequently, it is not only improb- 
able that prices will or can be stabilized but it is 
utterly impossible. Prices will go as high as 
the public will bid for the product. High values 
stimulate production; low values retard it. 

The year of 1916 saw a continuing trade 
thruout the winter and the spring of 1917 
disclosed the greatest accumulation of unfilled 
orders the industry ever had and this was in 
the face of the fact that mill stocks at that time 
were the largest as disclosed by previous 
records. The volume of building permits for 
the year 1916 was approximately one-half of 
that of this year, both in volume of dollars and 
number of buildings. Consequently, we may 
anticipate a volume of business in excess of 
our ability to ship and values may be expected 
to respond to volume, which in turn’ should 
stimulate production. Present values, however, 
are not remunerative, averaging approximately 
$25 or less a thousand, and, when prewar and 
present costs are considered, are substantially 
less than the prewar values as of April 1, 1917. 
Care must be exercised not to lead values but 
to follow them. Our aim is to be conservative 
in order that prosperous conditions in the indus- 
try may be stimulated and continue. ‘Yours 
very truly, 

CuHarLEs S. Kuitu, President. 
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The General Business Situation 


The threat of the railway strike, contrary to 
what might. be expected, has not caused a great 
deal of disturbance in the general business situ- 
ation. When the strike first came into definite 
prospect there was in some markets a flurry to 
cover. future requirements, and a feature was 
the urgency with which orders were placed and 
immediate shipments requested. During the 
last week the belief has become more general 
that the prospective strike can not become as 
nearly complete as was expected, due largely to 
splits between the various railwaymen’s unions; 
and business this week is going forward much 
as if no transportation trouble at all was ex- 
pected, the speculative markets being the only 
ones to feel any intense disturbance. The be- 
lief is general that the strike will be averted at 
the eleventh hour, or that if it is called it will 
be of only short duration, and that the railroads 
in the meanwhile will find a way to operate, 


even if in some cases on a reduced schedule. ° 


The lumber market has remained conspicuous 
by its activity, and the furniture trade also is 
picking up to such degree that it has become a 
feature of the situation. Mail order houses re- 
port a very good recovery in their trade, show- 
ing that the farm population is coming into the 
market on a larger scale. There is no doubt 
that if lower freight rates are secured they will 
be a tremendous stimulus to general trade; but 
it can not be denied that even now a good many 
interests are displaying more inclination toward 
expanding their operations and buying mate- 
rials to meet future requirements, without de- 
parting from their conservative policy. 


The Trend of Hardwoods 


The current position of the hardwood market 
is well described in the following extract from 
a letter received by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
during the last week from a prominent southern 
hardwood sales manager, who makes the fol- 
lowing comments: ‘‘It is certainly gratifying 
to say. that, we are feeling the effects of a re- 
vived: demand for hardwoods. We have se- 
eured, we: believe, our share of the business at 
the, increase: in prices, and certainly everybody 
feels better. . The writer during the last six 
months. has visited practically all of the large 
band mills in Louisiana, Mississippi and Arkan- 
sas, and has also: been in the consuming terri- 
tories. in the central West. It may: sound rath- 
er radical to you when I say that the only thing 
that I fear for the hardwood lumber industry for 
the next. year is a duplication of the runaway 
condition that existed in 1919 and 1920. Neither 
the consumer nor ‘the producer wishes to see 
similar. conditions,; but we can not get away 
from the fact that the law of supply and de- 
mand will always govern prices, and basing my 
opinion upon my observations while at the mills 
I .certainly ‘have no doubt that the stocks of 
hardwoods are very low and badly broken and 
that less than 10 percent of the mills in Arkan- 
sas, and 20 percent of those in Louisiana and 
Mississippi, are in operation today. At the 
same time they have made some sales during 
the last two months, which have been a tre- 
mendous drain on their stocks, and the regret- 
table part of it is these stocks are not being 
replenished and, as far as the hardwood mills 
in the South are concerned, they are now enter- 
ing that part of the year when the weather con- 
ditions are such that they will practically pro- 
hibit logging until the early part of next sum- 
mer. I very much fear that by next spring 
hardwood consumers will wake up and wonder 
why they can not buy hardwood stocks as they 
want them—dry, and well assorted—and my 
belief is that not only will they not be in posi- 
tion to buy this kind of stock, but that there 
will be very little green stock for them to draw 
on. I wish it were*possible for the market that 
exists today to have existed two months sooner, 





so that a good many of our southern hardwood 
producers could have reorganized and started 
their operations up in time to have at least put 
some of their stocks back on the yards before 
weather conditions prevented.’’ 


The Southern Pine Demand 


The demand for southern pine continues 
strong and the market generally maintains its 
activity. Retailers, it is true, show some tend- 
ency to ease off in their buying as the winter 
season approaches, but there has been an in- 
crease in the industrial demand, and railroad 
buying, for some items at least, is brisk. Car 
siding, for example, is very much in demand, 
and this in part accounts for price strength and 
scarcity of yard stock items made from the 
quality of lumber which goes into car siding. 
Revisions of price lists continue to be common 
occurrences, and these revisions are practically 
without exception upward, tho the advances are 





Yes. I’ll make a note of 
it and write the secretary 
that I want that subject dis- 
cussed at the roundtable at 
the association meeting this 
winter. 











generally only on the grades and sizes in most 
demand. Production has increased somewhat 
and shipments are heavier, but nevertheless the 
volume of orders booked continues to exceed 
production, with the result that stocks are be- 
coming more and more broken. 


North Carolina Pine Features 


The North Carolina pine mills find all the 
business they are able to take care of. Book- 
ings are restricted on account of the oversold 
condition of most of the mills thruout the terri- 
tory, and the volume of orders is therefore no 
barometer of the demand. A feature is that 
buyers are beginning. more and more to center 
their attention upon items that heretofore have 

moved very slowly. Inquiry remains heavy, and 
runs strong to flooring, ceiling, partition, roof- 
ers etc. Mills having stocks of these items are 
able.to get any reasonable price. Building is 
going forward encouragingly and prospects are 





for a continuance thruout the winter of this 
condition. 


Western Pines Market 


The demand for western pines continues to 
improve in the Inland Empire. More F&L di- 
mension is moving and general yard stocks show 
a better demand. Shop lumber is active and is 
difficult to locate in great quantity in 6/4 thick- 
ness; that is, it is difficult to get the mills to 
take orders for large blocks of shop. In Cali- 
fornia and southern Oregon much the same con- 
dition prevails, except that probably with some 
few exceptions stocks are more badly broken 
than in the Inland Empire. The demand is bet- 
ter for practically all grades ot lumber. Arizona 
pine is making its way more and more into the 
middle West and is meeting with much favor, 
particularly as shop and pattern stock. Prices 
are well maintained and each week average a 
little higher. 





Douglas Fir Trade Conditions 

The heavy demand for southern pine which 
serves to restrict the sales of that wood more 
largely to the South and Southwest; the decided 
shortage of clear lumber on hand and the press- 
ing demands for it; the export business, particu- 
larly with Japan, which is holding up very 
strongly; and the active market in California, 
are factors which make for decided strength in 
the Douglas fir situation. There is, however, 
no runaway tendency of the market; for the 
retailer has refused to become excited over the 
recent price advances and continues to restrict 
his purchases as nearly as possible to well de- 
fined requirements. It is realized that the com- 
ing of winter, when building is more or less at 
a standstill; general business conditions together 
with the uncertainty still surrounding purchas- 
ing by railroads and car manufacturers, and the 
continuing scarcity in many sections of ready 
money in the hands of the farmers despite the 
good crops which they have harvested this year 
—all contribute to the hesitation which consum- 
ers feel toward providing for future require- 
ments. On the other hand, that there is a won- 
derful potential demand is acknowledged. With 
Mexico, Japan, China and several other foreign 
countries literally flooding the Coast with large 
inquiries which give promise of turning into 
orders within the immediate future, and with 
a large housing shortage within the country as 
well as unquestionably great railroad and in- 
dustrial requirements, the outlook is very bright. 
The question is, When is this business going to 
break in full force? Until it does, the present 
attitude seems to indicate that the Douglas fir 
industry will remain ‘‘on the fence.’’ 





Lumber Movement for Forty-one Weeks* 


ee a 


Cut 
eoecee 2,765,778,220 2,873 aeece 
70,838,619 86,764,311 


Shipments 
2,918, O56, 571 
472,400 


Totals rdsga ve has krdie- 6s AIRS Mae ’a graces Sibssler hb ote aialels os SO 2, 836, 616,839 2,959,902'859 3, oni" 727,971 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association............eeee000- 2, we : bg 4 2, 136.5 567, 33 2,167, aes. ,616 
Bees are ee tens reerereseatennte.st oes 66 a 2,200/360;640 2,245,317,982 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association..........--+.++. 583,455,082 531,910,728 533,175,000 
SIMMS g din & Beas SATE Wo: sie ww Sco Duara a we acne eee ee 14, "432.000 17 "300,000 22,700,000 
IN) i ininlé dc hic tine kOe K15 a OE WWE Se RS Ae eS 597, "987, 082 549,210,728 555,875,000 
Coltigenty, grin & ae Pine Manufacturers’ Association. 265,638,000 186,082,000 358,822,000 
ROE I 66,9, 0.6.50) 615.51 9:10: 850, 0.9: 0:08.08 8m o0b: Rea ha ely oR eles 4:751,000 4, 1348 000 4,322,000 
Totals PE Pete Se ey erry eae ee ee ee 270,389,000 190; 930,000 363,144,000 
= BOR WO0N AMHOCIRTIOR 00.66. o vse cece cas ccedeses 218,746,000 151,935,000 139,496,000 
hs oF ORCS ates 60 vo CORP UN OSCE CU RITC COS 7,856,000 4'543, 10 5,389, 00 
Totals bo Nae CAS Sie Me BES CA VISES PPS ere ea a ee 226, 602,000 158, 478, 000 144, 885, 000 
Sine Wine AguentatigMs. <i es cinviceseicscsuss e's 242,735,182 230,926,760  225,879.464 
— aie : ect 5 at ‘ ” +9 ey en die: ei suapiatnnein Ws ere Wibue Bis Os Ale WEARS 10,222/100 9,514,617 11,320,893 
Torale. Ra eR ae err uray eae Pye eae ace ae 252,957,282 240,441,377 237,200,357 
f ’ Association. 89, 925,000 Uy ytd 63,886,000 

“Se ee, 705,000 __ 2°629,000 2'571.00 
Totals Se eee ete er he reine 82’ 1630,000 73,678,000 66,457,000 
Totals for forty-one WeOKG. 66.06. ccecccsecccvecs ..+ 6,365,987,550 6,371,001,604 6,625,607,310 

Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, January to 

— September, inclusive «2. ..s0cccccswrcccccce esse 125,179,000 90,649,000 Not reported 
COO BOMB 6.050. 0 t5:0.5:0:0:0%,95 sista pikee Cas wicaceibie seeeeee 6,491,166,550 6,461,650,604  6,625,607,310 


* Beginning week ended Jan. 8, 1921, and. including week ended Oct. 15, 1921. Compiled by the 


Nationa Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 
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RETURNS FROM YEAR’S TOUR OF EUROPE 


TacoMa, WasH., Oct. 22.—American lumber, 
and particularly western fir, are not properly 
understood and used in Europe and the manu- 
facturers should take steps to organize a selling 
ageney abroad, according to T. E. Ripley, presi- 
dent of the Wheeler, Osgood Co., who returned 
to Tacoma Oct. 17 after nearly a year spent 
abroad. Mr. Ripley visited England, France, 
Italy, Germany, Holland and Belgium during 
his trip. He: said: 


The future uses for American lumber in foreign 
reconstruction are limitless. But at present the 
foreign leaders have their minds turned to other 
things besides building. What is needed is an 
organization of lumbermen, with headquarters in 
New York and foreign offices where they can secure 
best results. Much statistical information and 
other data must be gathered and a campaign to 
exploit European markets should be begun. The 
lumber industry has never enjoyed abroad the dig- 
nity of other great industries such as the steel 
and oil businesses. The European markets for lum- 
ber are largely potential, as at present reconstruc- 
tion is badly held up by the financial situation and 
the necessity for the liquidation of debts. But it 
can not be emphasized too strongly that a great 
future market for our lumber stands ready for 
development in Europe. 


‘¢Which of the European countries is making 
the best recovery from the war?’’ Mr. Ripley 
was asked. He replied: 


Germany is easily first. The German workman 
has got away from the spirit of wanting something 
for nothing. He realizes that he must eat to live 
and must work to eat. In other countries this has 
not yet come home to large sections of the working 
classes. The Germans work best for themselves. 
In France the working people have money, but 
they are hoarding it and it goes out of circulation. 
They are not buying Government securities with it. 
Still, conditions in France are improving. Italy 
is still in very bad shape. Holland has still to go 
thru its deflation period. Prices are very high and 
everyone is still busy. As for England, if it were 
not for my sincere belief in the sound sense of the 
English common people I would say that the coun- 
try was in a very bad way. My trip convinced 
me that whatever our troubles are here at home 
the United States is far ahead of Europe in every- 





Congress Considers Revenue Measures 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
WasuHineTon, D. C., Oct. 26—The Senate 

today sustained the finance committee in its 

proposed repeal of the excess profits tax as of 

Jan. 1, 1922. The House bill carries this same 

provision. 

The Democrats and codperating Republicans 
of the so called agricultural bloc could not muster 
enough votes in the Senate yesterday or today 
to keep the excess profits tax in the law indefi- 
nitely, as they proposed. Debate was prolonged 
on amendment offered by Senator Reed, of Mis- 
souri, to hold on to this tax, but in the end the 
committee was sustained. 

The corporation tax will come up tomorrow. 
The Senate committee bill would increase this 
tax from 10 to 15 percent. The House made it 
12% percent. A fight will be made to put in a 
graduated corporation tax, some senators fav- 
oring 25 percent on corporation incomes in ex- 
cess of $500,000. 





LUMBERMEN WIRE THEIR VIEWS 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Oct. 26.—The board of di- 
rectors of the Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis, 
at a called meeting held yesterday afternoon, 
sent telegrams to President Harding and Judge 
R. M. Barton, chairman of the Railway Labor 
Board. 

The message to the President read: 


A tie-up of the transportation lines would be 
very harmful to the interests of the country 
and should be prevented if possible. We have 
great confidence that existing public bodies, 
with your guidance, will deal effectively with 
this situation. You have the full approval and 
endorsement of the Lumbermen’s Club of 
Memphis. 


The message to Judge Barton read: 
‘ The Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis endorses 
efforts being made by your board to prevent a 


tie-up of the transportation lines and earnestly 
hopes that you will be successful. We have 


thing that makes for prosperity. 
you how glad I am to get home. 

Mr. Ripley was elected president of the 
Wheeler, Osgood Co. last spring while still 
abroad. He succeeded the late George W. Os- 
good, who died last January. He was accom- 
panied on his foreign trip by Mrs. Ripley and 
by their daughter, Miss Cornelia Ripley. Miss 
Ripley remains in Europe to study music while 
Mrs. Ripley is at present in New York and will 
not return to Tacoma for several weeks. On his 
arrival in Tacoma Mr. Ripley at once took 
charge of the local offices of the Wheeeler, Os- 
good Co. He expects to remain at home for an 
indefinite period. 


PRINCIPALS OF NEW DISTRIBUTING COMPANY 


BautrmoreE, Mp., Oct. 24.—The Timber Manu- 
facturers’ Distributing Co., which was recently 
incorporated under the laws of Maryland here 
for the declared purpose of bringing timber in 
the rough from the southern seaboard States to 
Baltimore, where a lumber yard is to be main- 
tained and the timber resawed into suitable sizes 
for general distribution, is not, so far as the 
records go, backed by men who have been prom- 
inently identified with the lumber trade. The 
records give as the incorporators John J. 
Burkart, 2618 Shirley Avenue; R. Guy Cochran, 
2308 Altodale Avenue, and Howard Nusz, 4903 
Laurel Avenue, Baltimore. The capital, it is 
stated, is to consist. of 5,000 shares of common 
stock without par value. The office of the com- 
pany is at 1004 Fidelity Building, and Mr. 
Burkart is the resident agent. The charter ob- 
tained gives the corporation the right to buy 
and sell lumber and many other products, to 
operate mills, yards, steamship lines and other 
enterprises; to acquire lands, rights and leases, 
and to exercise additional powers of the widest 
latitude. The charterers, in fact, are allowed 
to do almost anything. 


I can not tell 





great confidence in your board and feel that 

you will handle the situation to the best inter- 

ests of the country. 

These telegrams were sent over the signature 
of J. H. Hines, president of the ¢lub. 





Car Loadings Show Increase 


{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WasHINneTON, D. C., Oct. 26—The Associa- 
tion of Railway Executives announced today 
that reports just received by the car service sec- 
tion show that 906,034 cars were loaded with 
revenue freight during the week which ended 
Oct. 15, which was an increase of 10,294 cars 
over the week before. This was the largest 
number of cars loaded during any week since 
Nov. 13 of last year. It was 112,505 cars less 
than were loaded during the corresponding week 
of 1920, and 66,044 cars less than during the 
corresponding week of 1919. : 

Shipments of forest products during the week 
ended Oct. 15 aggregated 53,017 cars, an in- 
crease of 3,558 cars over the preceding week. 





Says Million More Homes Are Needed 


(Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 26.—The National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association has issued 
the following: 


According to figures just furnished the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce in a special report, the housing 
shortage in America on Oct. 15 was approximately 
1,000,000 homes. The bureau of the census gives 
the normal residential construction as 310,000 
structures. However, the report of the select com- 
mittee on reconstruction and production, United 
States Senate, last March, assumed the higher 
figure of 400,000 structures. One-fifth of the nor- 
mal yearly construction must be used to take the 
place of losses thru fire, obsolescence or alterations 
for other than residential purposes. Hence, taking 
the larger estimate of 400,000 houses a year as the 
normal construction, only 320,000 structures re- 
main in ordinary times to house increased popula- 
tion due to immigration, births and marriages. 


BIG HARDWOOD EXPORT BUSINESS BOOKED 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Oct. 25.—The ‘American 
Overseas Forwarding Co. reports that it booked 
more than 5,000,000 feet of hardwood lumber 
for export during the week ended Saturday, Oct. 
22. This is the heaviest business this agency 
has done in a single week since it came into ex- 
istence. 


Buying has been greatly stimulated by the 
recent reduction in ocean freight rates on the 
part of the conference group to 30 cents for 
heavy hardwoods destined from southern gulf 
ports to the United Kingdom, particularly as it 
has been very definitely understood that the low- 
er rates would remain effective. only a very short 
time. As a matter of fact, officials of the agency 
are momentarily in expectation of advices from 
New Orleans to the effect that the lower rates 
have been withdrawn and that the basis will be 
45 cents a hundred pounds from points indi- 
eated to destinations mentioned. 


All of this business is not for immediate 
sailing. Some of the shipments will not go for- 
ward until the latter part of November and 
some will clear even later. It will all, however, 
he protected in the matter of rates on the basis 
of 30 cents for heavy hardwoods. 


“It is estimated that something like 18,000,000 

to 20,000,000 feet of southern hardwoods has 
been exported to the United Kingdom, France, 
Italy, Germany, Holland and other foreign coun- 
tries since Sept. 1 and there appears to be no 
doubt that the largeness of. this movement has 
proved one of the factors largely responsible 
for the advancing tendency displayed by the 
hardwood market. 


Inquiries are still brisk, and, while some mem- 
bers of the trade are inclined to accept foreign 
orders without question, some of the older firms 
are showing unusual caution because of credit 
terms desired by foreign buyers. 


Dec seeaecnce sain 


Congress Debates “Dividend Rule” 

{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 

WasHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 27—Dr. T. 8. 
Adams, Treasury expert, has not yet given up 
his fight to change .the ‘‘dividend rule’’ on 
which corporations and corporation stockholders 
have been depending for’ years, in an effort to 
get additional tax from undistributed earnings 
and profits accruing prior to. Mareh 1, 1913. 
While the Senate last. week turned ‘down the 
proposition by a vote of 56 to 12, the fight has 
been revised and Senator Lenroot, of Wisconsin, 
has presented a new amendment::which would 
have substantially the same effect as the pro- 
vision inserted in the bill by. the.finance com- 
mittee and knocked out on the floor. ‘It is quite 
a complicated matter and little understood, 
which is the real reason ‘that the experts are 
able to keep the attack going. “During debate 
on the original provision which was stricken out, 
even some of the senators who strongly op- 
posed it showed little grasp of the situation. 
An outside expert who has had much practice 
before the Treasury Department said today that 
the seeret of the insistence of the Treasury ex- 
perts in this matter lies in the fact that they 
are anxious to have a ruling made years ago 
sustained and buttressed by law. It is doubt- 
ful that the Senate will chan_e its position on 
this proposition. If by any chance it should 
do so there is good ground for believing that 
the House leaders will stand pat and insist that 
the existing law be left as it is in this regard. 
In any event, it is not a question of the Gov- 
ernment losing anything, since it never has had 
revenue from this immediate source and it can 
not lose what it has not had, altho the experts 
have based their argument on: the ground that 
Unele Sam would lose if their contention is not 
written into the law. 


SAPP PIII I II IS 
In EvROPEAN MARKETS the wood of persim- 
mon is sometimes known as ‘‘date plum.’’ 
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How Lumbermen View the Railway Crisis 
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the railroads on a sound basis are: Immediate 
action by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
looking toward a drastic reduction in freight 
rates; the repeal of the Adamson Law, and 
the abolishment of the Railroad Labor Board. 


Any compromise that will place the Govern- 
ment and the public in the position of yielding 
to intimidation is deprecated by all correspond- 
ents, one of whom quotes the historic utter- 
ance of Charles Pinckney: ‘‘ Millions for de- 
fense, but. not one cent for tribute.’’ All are 
unalterably opposed to the Government taking 
over the railroads, or to any step whereby the 
Government will exercise a greater degree of 
control than at present. On the other hand, 
numerous correspondents think that the hamper- 
ing restrictions that have been placed upon the 
railroads during the last six years should all be 
wiped out. 

Excerpts from a number of the letters received 
follow: 


St. Louris, Mo.—A strike at this time can only 
result in failure. Should it occur, however, the 
sooner will the people realize whether the Govern- 
ment or the unions are supreme in this country.— 
S. H. FULLERTON, president Chicago Lumber & Coal 
Co. 





MARINETTE, Wi1s.—In the first place, there will 
not be any strike. It would have been a wonder- 
fully good thing for all of us if these unions had 
been “called” at the time the Adamson law was 
passed. I am quite curious to see a general rail- 
road strike, but we never will—CHar.Les A. Goop- 
MAN, secretary Sawyer Goodman Co. 


BALDWIN, KAan.—Our opinion is that the threat- 
ened strike will not occur. With the number of 
unemployed in the country the railroad unions can 
not effect a complete tie-up. Let us hope labor will 
take a sober second thought and act wisely in its 
own behalf, as well as with the hundred million 
folks with whom it must live.—F. M. Hart py. 
manager Ives-Hartley Lumber Co. 


Bay City, MicH.—If the public must be held up 
every little while by the arbitrary action of the 
unions, the present is as good time as any to bring 
the issues involved to a head.—W. N. Wrape, sec- 
retary Kneeland-Bigelow Co. 


New Orwveans, La.—Concretely, my thought is 
that the public is entitled to a complete elimination 
of the percentage increase in freight rates of 
August, 1920, and that the employees should accept 
a further 10 percent reduction in wages, besides 
the 12 percent effective July 1. I shall be very 
much disappointed if within the next few days we 
do, not have an announcement of a general reduc- 
tion in freight rates, thus avoiding the strike and 
ending a very unpleasant situation.—C, H. SHeEr- 
RILL, president Sherrill Hardwood Lumber Co. 


Oconto, Wis.—If we are going to have a strike, 
and it will settle this trouble, which has been a 
festering sore for several years, the sooner we have 
it the better. The only fear that seems to be ex- 
pressed is that for political reasons union dictation 
will be allowed to prevail and the public be saddled 
with the cost.—W. A. HoLt, vice president Holt 
Lumber Co. 


PLEASANTVILLE, OH1I0.—In this locality there is 
an entire absence of sympathy for the brotherhoods 
in their demands. We believe that the employees 
should accept a reduction of wages, but we also 
believe that the reason the railroads are losing 
money is the entirely unjustified and exorbitant 
freight rates. If they were reduced one-third or 
even one-half, much of the business now going to 
trucking companies, especially on short hauls, would 
again go to the railroads. We think that now is 
the time to have it out with the unions and settle 
the matter decisively. If any compromise is en- 
tered into it will. not be six months before the 
same threat will again be hanging over our heads. 
—R. T. McNaGHTEN, Pleasantville Lumber Co. 


RHINELANDER, W1s.—If the strike occurs it will 
be more or less of a fizzle.- The public is heartily 
out of sympathy with the railroad brotherhoods, 
realizing that the only hope for a further decline 
in the cost of living'is a reduction in freight rates 
and that such reduction can not occur until wages 


have been reduced. There could be no better time 
to have a strike than right now, and decide whether 
the owners and operators of the roads are going to 
run their own business or whether five or six 
politicians and the presidents of the brotherhoods 
are going to dictate the policy of the railroads.— 
HAroOLp C. COLLINS, assistant secretary C. C. Col- 
lins Lumber Co. 


BURLINGTON, Iowa.—We feel that the railroads 
can get plenty of outside help to run their trains, 
if they are allowed to do so, and think this is the 
best time to have it out and see who is running 
the country. We do not want to see a compromise. 
We might as well lance the boil now as to try to 
put a compress on it. Nothing could be worse for 
the country than to have the Government take 
over the railroads.—H. S. RANpD, president Bur- 
lington Lumber Co. 
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quent agreements which placed railroad 
labor on a pedestal above labor in other in- 
dustry without the slightest economic 
reason for doing so. Then came the pass- 
age of the Transportation Act creating the 
Labor Board and dividing the responsibil- 
ity of rail regulation between two separate 
Government bodies without the centrali- 
zation of authority. Today, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission fixes the price of 
transportation, the Labor Board its cost. 
Railroad management fixes neither. A law 
providing such dual control and divided 
responsibility will eventually fall of its 
own weight. It is predicated upon fixing 
a fair wage in the railroad industry and 
then attempting to fix transportation rates 
based upon costs which will move the 
traffic of this country. It generally disre- 
gards changing economic conditions. The 
railroads are not unlike any other industry. 
They must price their commodity within 
the reach of the people who buy it and fix 
their costs of production with reference 
to their ability to pay and make a return 
on their investment. 

This brings into consideration Section 
15-A of the present Transportation Act 
which attempts to set up a rule for rate 
making and this too, in my judgment, is as 
unsound as the dual control provision. It 
disregards entirely the ability of traffic to 
pay the rates which it provides and again 
restricts the right of railroad management 
expeditiously to change the level of the 
rates to fit the conditions surrounding the 
industries whose welfare they are pri- 
marily responsible for. It would be well 
if Congress would immediately recognize 
the fact that first of all, transportation 
rates must be made to move traffic and 
just as long as industry and commerce 
exist, the commodity will be assessed and 
transportation charged according to what 
it will bear and still be purchased in 
volume by consumers. No rule or rate 
making will change it. Present conditions 
are the best proof of the failure of Sec- 
tion 15-A. 

I have gone into the subject somewhat 
at length because I believe that our exist- 
ing conditions are due to an effort to write 
into law those fundamental factors of 
business which always constitute a vari- 
able and not a constant condition. The 
attempt of railroad labor to coerce the 
public and railroad management at this 
time, together with the present basis of 
freight rates and the difficulty in obtaining 
their readjustment, are all detailed out- 
growths of a system of regulation which is 
economically unsound and which the law of 
supply and demand will disregard even tho 
Congress fails to do so. 


T. A. McCann, 
Vice President and General Manager, 
Shevlin, Carpenter & Clarke Co. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Oct. 24, 1921. 











SHREVEPORT, La.—My opinion is that the public 
is getting sick and tired of so much strike talk by 
those who are “sitting pretty” in the way of good 
remunerative wages, The railroad men rode the 
prosperity wave up and they should do their share 
of riding it down. The greatest thing Congress 
could do to help out the serious situation would 
be to repeal promptly the Adamson law and abolish 
the Railroad Labor Board.—S. H. BOLINGER, pres- 
ident S. H. Bolinger & Co. 


LAUREL, Miss.—We feel that a strike will be 
beneficial to all business, and that the present time 
is as good as any to have a showdown. The roads 
can be run by outside help if proper protection is 
given. We are certainly opposed to the Govern- 
ment “butting in’? on the situation—EAsTMAN, 
GARDINER & Co, 


SeYMoOorR, InD.—We do not believe a strike could 
win, because public sentiment is against the 
brotherhoods. Right now is as good a time to 
settle the matter of labor domination as we will 
ever have.—TRAVIS CARTER Co, 


CLEAR LAKE, S, D.—Wages must be reduced, be- 
cause freight rates must be reduced. The farmers 
are not getting even a mere living from their 
produce. Much new building is necessary, but as 
long as the farmer can not get anything for what 
he has to sell, he can not buy building material. 
The time to have a showdown is right now.—S. M. 
HATLESTAD, manager Clear Lake Lumber Co. 





RockrorD, ILL.—We heartily believe the rail- 
roads are justified in asking a reduction of wages. 
We can conceive of no reason why railroad labor 
should not liquidate the same as all other classes 
and commodities. We think that a general strike 
will win nothing for the employees. We certainly 
do not want Government control, neither do we 
want union control. If a fair basis of railroad 
wages and fairly efficient service can mot be estab- 
lished except thru a strike, let’s get it over with 
as quickly as possible.—Rospert L. Jonps, treasurer 
and general manager Fred. A. Smith Lumber Co. 


JEFFERSON, W1S.—I think the general public is 
not much alarmed over the propesed strike and not 
at all in sympathy with either the railroad men or 
the railroads. I think the men should take a re- 
duction in wages and the railroads should make a 
corresponding cut, including the 12 percent reduc- 
tion of July 1. So far as I can see the railroads 
are placing too much faith in high rates and 
reduced wages as their way out. Altogether too 
little attention is given the matter of service, and 
unless they wake up soon the motor truck is going 
to have the right of way.—N. J. Braun, president 
N. J. Braun Lumber Co. 


Gary, InD.—We must have lower wages all the 
way from the producer to the consumer. Labor 
must begin to realize that it must produce in ac- 
cordance with its pay. We want lower freight 
rates, which necessarily means lower railroad 
wages. If it is necessary to have a railroad strike 
let it come—the quicker, the better.—A. M. F1sHmr, 
secretary-manager Gary Lumber Co. 


OmaHA, Nes.—There should be further reduc- 
tions in wages, and a cut in freight rates of 20 
to 25 percent. This reduction should be made 
voluntarily by the railroads, and if not so made it 
should be ordered by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. Such action taken promptly would, in 
our judgment, avert the strike—W. W. Car- 
MICHAEL, manager city sales department, C, N. 
Dietz Lumber Co. 


ALBION, MicH.—If the strike must come, the 
sooner it is over, the sooner we will get to doing 
business and the sooner we will get the idle men 
to work. No compromise would result in lasting 
settlement. If necessary let’s have it out aow.— 
W. H. Barney, secretary-treasurer Albion Lum- 
ber Co. 


WIcHITA, Kan.—If the railroad men want to 
strike, let them strike. I think it is a good time 
to have this matter out with the unions, and no 
compromise; but if there is to be a compromise I 
would suggest the railroads reduce rates 25 percent 
and cut their men 10 to 12 percent.—L. A. 
HECKARD, vice president J. W. Metz Lumber Co. 


NortH PLATTE, Nes.—If the railroads and their 
employees would come to realize that the farmers 
have taken a very serious reduction in their -prod- 
ucts, along with lumbermen and many. other basi- 
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ness interests, and would meet them half way it 
would result in more building being constructedé 
and workers all over the country being better sa =a 
fied with reductions they are compelled to ta 
—-ELMER Coates, president Coates Lumber 
Coal Co. ae 


WHITING, Iowa.—I think a heavy reduction tr’ 
freight rates would result in greater earnings for:. 
the roads. The roads can make no money untibx 
the purchasing power of the farmer is restored. 
Railroad labor is too high as compared with other 
labor. It seems to us that freight rates should be 
cut first and labor second. Our opinion is that no 
compromise should be made, and if we are to have 





Duluth, Minn., Oct. 24, 1921. 


Mr. Warren G. Harding, 
President of the United States, 


Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. President: 


If one should pick up a daily paper of 
autumn, 1917, and read the railroad strike 
news, it would be difficult to discover any 
difference from the corresponding news of 
today. It was at that time that President 
Wilson butted in at the request and threats 
of the railread unions and held up the com- 
panies for a wage advance that was not 
needed nor expected by the rank and file. 
The union officials saw the opportunity, 
put up a big bluff and won with a com- 
plaisant president as their tool. Then fol- 
lowed governmental control, with McAdoo 
rules and regulations, and utter collapse of 
morale and efficiency in management, with 
billions of loss to the stockholders. The 
foregoing is history. 

New, Mr. President, what have you or 
any other chief executive to do with wage 
disputes and the settlement of strikes in 
industrial affairs, except only to see that 
justice is done to all? In the last five 
years the President has had a lot to do 
with these matters, and has made a mess 
of it every time. 

I am very anxious that you make a suc- 
cess of your administration, but if you 
follow the steps of your predecessor you 
will fail as he failed. In the last thirty 
years I have had a lot to do with railroad 
men in the operations of our logging rail- 
roads and know personally the men, high 
and low. 

Equipped with this experience, I venture 
te suggest the following: That you stay 
out ef the railroad strike; let the man- 
agers ef the railroads handle it. You 
climb on the fence, see that nobody hits 
belew the belt, and you will see one of the 
prettiest fights that was ever pulled off in 
this grand old commonwealth of ours. It 
will all be decided in the first round. In- 
efficiency and impudence will be kicked 
out; the public will be but slightly incon- 
venienced, if at all, and the great railroad 
systems will square away and will soon 
put themselves into shape to perform the 
services required by the growing needs of 
the country. 


Yours very truly, 
Z. D. Scott, 
President Scott-Graff Lumber Co. 











a strike, it might as well be now as any time.— 
0. J. Easton, manager W. C. Whiting Lumber Co. 


Rac Lay, La.—We feel that now is an opportune 
time for the American people to determine who is 
to be in absolute control of the Government of our 
country and its destiny. We also feel that business 
ind prosperity has been retarded in an exceedingly 
sreat measure for the last twenty-five years by the 
attitude of the labor unions in the operation of the 
tailroads. We are opposed to compromise or to 
the Government’s taking over the railroads.—M. J. 
RAGLBY, manager W. G. Ragley Lumber Co. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—I believe the railroad men 


Bes 


should take a reduction in wages and that the rail- 
roads are justified in asking for such a reduction. 
I believe that a strike, if it occurs, will not be of 
long duration and that in the end the unions will 
lose. I am firmly convinced that now is as good a 


time as any to have this out with the unions and 
would not suggest any compromise that was not 
fair to the railroads and to the public.—O. D. Has- 
KETT, president O. D. Haskett Lumber Co. 


Wausau, Wis.—We are strongly in favor of 
thrashing out all differences now. If there must 
be a strike, let it not be postponed. We strongly 
oppose compromise of any kind and hope there 
will be no interference on the part of the Govern- 
ment, All that the Government should do is to 
furnish proper protection for those who wish to 
work on the railroads. Government control of the 
railroads would be a national calamity. There 
should be an immediate repeal of the Adamson law 
and all other hampering legislation inflicted on the 
railroads during the last six years.—S. B. BISSELL, 
treasurer Wausau Southern Lumber Co. 


Quincy, ILL.—Now is the time to make the cut. 
No compromise. Let the railroad people settle the 
matter themselves. There already is too much 
Government in such matters. The sooner the Gov- 
ernment quits catering to the labor unions, the 
better it will be for everybody. So let’s have a 
showdown right now and make the labor leaders 
understand they can not run the country.—W. I. 
McKegsg, president W. I. McKee Lumber Co. 


Eastport, FtA.—In our opinion public sympathy 
is not with the brotherhoods in this fight. We be- 
lieve the railroads are justified in asking for a 
reduction in wages to put them in a financial shape 
to make a reduction in freight rates.—Brooks- 
SCANLON CORPORATION. 


SHREVEPORT, LAa.—We feel that the railroads 
were justified in asking not only the 12 percent re- 
duction, but will be entirely justified in asking a 
further reduction until wages are more nearly in 
accord with those of workers in other lines. Then 
the public will be justified in insisting upon re- 
duced freight rates. Frankly we do not think the 
strike will occur, for we believe the union leaders 
have too much sense to precipitate a strike under 
the present conditions of unemployment and public 
sentiment.—J. S. WELSH, secretary-treasurer Pea- 
vey-Byrnes Lumber Co. 


MOORESVILLE, IND. — Should the railroad men 
carry out the threatened strike, it would not be 
only a revolution but a crime against society. 
There is absolutely no justification for it. We do 
not think the strike will occur, but if it does it 
will quickly fail, in our opinion. Sentiment is 
overwhelmingly against it—H. C. Scarce, secre- 
tary-treasurer Comer & Scearce Co. 


Potlatch, Idaho.—Public sentiment in the 
Inland Empire is overwhelmingly against the 
position and demands of the brotherhoods, and 
we feel that sentiment is the same all over the 
country. 

The public is disgusted and out of patience 
with the continually repeated threat of the 
brotherhoods that if they can not have their 
own way in the violation of economic laws 
and contrary to the best interests of the pub- 
lic and the country, they will tie up our trans- 
portation s 

If these men stop the trains which deliver 
the milk on which thousands of babies depend 
for their very lives; if they refuse to haul the 
coal which invalids and the well alike must 
have at this time of year; and if they shut off 
the food supplies and necessities of life from 
one hundred million people, they are going to 
strike organized labor the most staggering 
blow it has ever received. 

Let them strike! This matter must be 
settled! 

They may not know it but everybody else 
knows that a strike can not possibly win 
against public sentiment. Public sentiment is 
99.44 percent against them in this instance.— 
W. D. Humiston, Assistant General Manager, 
Potlatch Lumber Co. 


HARDWOOD MANUFACTURERS PROTEST 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Oct. 25.—President S. M. 
Nickey, of the Southern Hardwood Traffie As- 
sociation, has sent a telegram of protest to 
President Harding, against settlement of the 
threatened railway strike by government opera- 
tion of the railroads. He declared, in the mes- 
sage, that such a step would be inimical to the 
best interests of the country, and urged that 
the railroad executives lower freight rates on 
heavy loading, low-valued commodities as a 
means of appeasing the men who do not believe 


they are being treated properly by the carriers. 

Mr. Nickey also expressed the view that, in 
justice to outside employes, the wages of rail- 
way operatives should be revised. His protest — 
was sent in the name of the 500 manufacturers 
of hardwood lumber identified with the associa- 
tion. 





Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 26, 1921. 


It is my opinion that there will be no 
railroad strike, for two reasons: First, I 
believe the carriers are ready for it; and 
second, the public is mot sympathetic 
toward the brotherhoods. The public is of 
the opinion that the railroad employees 
are, as a whole, very much overpaid and 
that these employees are directly re- 
sponsible for the high cost of transporta- 
tion and the stagnation prevalent in other 
lines of employment. 


All labor, as well as capital and pro- 
ducers and manufacturers generally must 
return to the prewar basis. Of the 42,000,- 
000 people engaged in the socalled “gain- 
ful occupations” in this country all, with 
the exception of the four brotherhoods 
and the coal miners, have liquidated. Some 
of the building trades might be excepted, 
but they are working on the open shop 
basis in many instances, and consequently 
are laboring for less money. 


It is generally reported that the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor has lost 1,000,000 
members since January 1, 1921; conse- 
quently of the 42,000,000 engaged in gain- 
ful occupations it is safe to estimate that 
39,000,000 have liquidated and naturally 
these 39,000,000, including the farmers and 
others, are not very sympathetic toward 
men who are receiving such high wages 
as the railroad employees. The public 
should have lower rates on transportation, 
but it can not obtain them until costs of 
transportation come down, and these costs 
are predicated on two principal items; 
first, labor, and second, labor which pro- 
duces fuel the railroads consume. Both of 
these must be liquidated; the railroad 
labor now, and the coal mining labor next 
spring, if the industries of this country are 
to continue to operate in competition with 
those of foreign nations, 


If there is a railroad strike—but I do 
not believe there will be one—of course 
the lumber industry will suffer along with 
all other industries and the public gen- 
erally. My principal reason for thinking 
there will be no. strike is that I believe 
the railroads are ready for such a strike 
and I have never known of employees 
striking when the employers wanted them 
to. I think the best time for any disagree- 
ment of this character to be settled is 
now, because putting it off only delays 
the day when it must be settled and 
strengthens the hold of the organizations 
and crucifies the American public’s best 
interests. I would never suggest a com- 
promise. 


I am opposed, not only to governmental 
ownership and operation of the railroads, 
but even to governmental regulation. I 
believe the present unfortunate condition 
in this country has been brought about by 
reason of governmental regulation of the 
railroads by people who had no interest 
in them and who have formulated rules 
which were expensive to the American 
shipping public as well as to American 
producers, without any corresponding 
benefit to anyone, which has proved to be 
a very bad situation. The railroads have 
been bankrupt, not only now but before 
the war, and it is in the interest of the 
lumbermen, the farmers, the miners, the 
laboring men and everyone else that 
private initiative be permitted to function 





and bureaucracy be discontinued. 


Charles. S$. Keith, 
President Central Coal & Coke Co. 
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Constructive Railroad Policies Needed 





[The foliowing discussion of the railroad 
situation was written especially for the AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN and contains a vitally impor- 
tant message, not only to the lumber trade, but 
to business and. industry generally. Mr. Dunn 
is a recognized authority in the railroad field, 
a close student of conditions in that industry, 
and speaks with authoritative knowledge.— 
EDITOR. | 





The policy now being followed by the Govern- 
ment in dealing with the railways is a menace to 
the solvency of a large part of our railroads, and 
is better adapted than any policy ever followed 
before to bring about Government ownership of 
the railways. If persisted in it will prove a seri- 
ous hindrance to the recovery of general business 
and cause a most serious transportation crisis 
when general business does revive. 

I am fully aware that these statements are en- 
tirely contrary to an opinion held not only by a 
large part of the general public, but also by a 
large part of our business men. A large part of 
the public, and even of business men, believe 
that, under present regulatory laws and the 
policies of the Government, the railways are be- 
ing favored above other business concerns, that 
they are working into a better position finan- 
cially than most industries, and that the main 
change in the railroad situation needed to revive 
business and restore prosperity is a general re- 
duction of railway rates. As a constant student 
of governmental regulation, railroad conditions 
and railroad management for many years, I am 
obliged to say that in my opinion the view to 
which I have referred is entirely erroneous. 

Railroads as a Whole Struggle for Solvency 

Ever since the present freight and passenger 
rates were fixed and the Government guaranties 
of net return were withdrawn about Sept. 1, 1920, 
most of the railways of this country have been 
engaged in a struggle to maintain their solvency. 
There are exceptions to the general rule. There 
are several railways which have done much bet- 
ter financially than the average concern in other 
lines of business. But we must consider this 
transportation situation as a whole, and, there- 
fore, consider the railways as a whole. 

In the first twelve months the present rates 
were in effect, the net operating income of the 
railways was $400.000,000 less than they would 
have been paid as guaranties by the Govern- 
ment during that time, if Government control had 
been continued. The owners of the railways lost 
that much by having their properties returned 
to private operation. Many persons believe the 
railways under the present law are ‘“guaran- 
teed’ 6 percent on their valuation. In the first 
twelve months the present rates were in effect 
their net operating income was only 2.9 percent, 
or $571,000,000 less than the 6 percent return. 

As a result of the 12 percent reduction in wages 
granted by the Railroad Labor Board and put in 
effect on July 1, 1921, and of the most drastic 
retrenchments in maintenance and other operat- 
ing expenses ever made, the reports of the rail- 
ways in the four months since June have shown 
larger net returns. 

Face Terrific Pressure for Rate Reduction 


Just, however, as they were beginning to get 
upon their feet financially they began to be sub- 
jected to terrific pressure from every direction, 
including pressure from Government sources, for 
general reduction of their rates. They contended 
that reductions in their rates, unless accom- 
panied by further reductions in their wages, 
would be ruinous to many railways and would 
prevent the railways as a whole from beginning 
the rehabilitation and improvement of their 
properties needed to enable them to handle the 
commerce of the country when general business 
shall revive. 

Nevertheless, they are today being subjected 
to a policy which includes immediate general 
reductions of the rates and indefinite postpone- 
ment of further reductions of their labor costs. 
As you know, their rates are regulated by one 
Government body, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, and the wages and working conditions 
of their employees by another Government body, 
the Railroad Labor Board. Last week the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission rendered a decision 
ordering general reductions of their rates on hay, 
grain and grain products. This had been pre- 
ceded by a suggestion from the same source, 
which they carried out, for general reductions 
of rates on live stock. It is reported from Wash- 
ington, and I have reason to believe upon good 








[By Samuel 0. Dunn, Editor Railway Age] 


ground, that further general reductions in rates 
are under immediate consideration. 


Forced to Cut Revenues; Unable to Cut Costs 


The heads of the railways have publicly con- 
ceded repeatedly that the rates ought to be re- 
duced. At a meeting in Chicago on Oct. 14 they 
announced that they would apply at once to the 
Railroad Labor Board for further reductions in 
wages and that, in effect, all the reductions in 
wages secured would be passed along to the pub- 
lic in reduction in rates. On that very day the 
heads of the railroad brotherhoods issued an 
order for a strike against the decision of the 
Railroad Labor Board in which it authorized the 
reduction of wages made last July. The board, 
acting under directions from Washington, set 
out to prevent the strike. As one means of pre- 
venting it, it suggested that the railways should 
indefinitely postpone asking for further reduc- 
tions in wages. Subsequently, in a public state- 
ment, it said in effect that if the railways did 
at an early date ask for further reductions of 
wages the board would indefinitely postpone 
action on the application for it by first hearing 
and deciding practically all the cases about rules, 
working conditions and other matters now pend- 
ing before it. 


Starved Railroads Can Not Maintain Efficiency 


The efforts thus far made by the Government 
to prevent a_ strike have been unavailing. 
Frankly, I think they will continue to be. If it 
comes, I believe the railways will win a complete 
victory. It will, however, be extremely expen- 
sive to them while it lasts. If, meantime or later, 
the policy of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 





The second and concluding instalment 
of the “Perpetual Inventory Cost System 
and Sales Record” by Richards Jarden will 
appear in the Nov. 5 issue of the Ameri- 
can Lumberman.—Editor. 











sion of reducing rates and that of the Railroad 
Labor Board in indefinitely postponing reductions 
of wages are persisted in, the present situation 
of the railways will not be improved and it is to 
be feared will steadily grow worse. Let us in 
this discussion entirely disregard the effect upon 
the railways themselves, and consider only the 
consequences to American business. Every busi- 
ness man knows that in 1920 it was only by the 
utmost efforts that the railways were able to 
move the traffic offered to them. For months it 
was impossible for them to handle all that was 
offered. The physical condition of the railways 
has seriously deteriorated and their capacity 
seriously diminished since that time. The num- 
ber of freight cars actually in existence in the 
country declined by over 20,000 in the last year, 
and there are actually in existence today about 
145,000 less freight cars than there were five 
years ago. In addition, at the last report there 
were 365,000 freight cars in bad order. This is 


about 200,000 more than the number normally in - 


bad order before Government control. Therefore 
there are today approximately 350,000 less freight 
cars available for handling the country’s com- 
merce than there were five years ago. Per- 
sistence in the present policy of the Government 
in dealing with the railways means indefinite 
postponement of the rehabilitation of their prop- 
erties and even continuance of their deteriora- 
tion. 


Run-down Roads Will Hinder Business Revival 


Now general business already is reviving, and 
in the normal course of things it will be only a 
comparatively short time till the railways will 
be offered for handling as large traffic as ever 
before, or larger. This means that persistence 
in the present policy of dealing with the rail- 
ways will result in their being rendered wholly 
unable to handle the commerce of the country 
when business does revive. The extent to which 
industry can revive and prosperity can be re- 
stored will be limited to the ability of the rail- 
ways to handle the traffic. A continuance of the 
present policy of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission on the one hand, and of the Railroad 
Labor Board on the other, in dealing with the 
railroads will inevitably result, when industry 
and commerce try to revive, in acute traffic con- 
gestions, huge car shortages and a general de- 
moralization similar to that which was caused 





by the so called “outlaw” railroad strikes in 
the spring of 1920. 


Earnings Alone Will Rehabilitate Railroads 


You may say that that is a very pessimistic 
view of the situation. It is. But it is a view 
based upon cold, uncontrovertible facts. The 
railroads at present are financially incapable of 
rehabilitating and enlarging their facilities, and 
they will continue to be incapable of doing so 
unless these Government bodies radically change 
the policy they are following. But, you may say, 
the Government is proposing to loan the rail- 
ways for a period of ten years the money it now 
owes them and thereby make possible the early 
payment to them of $500,000,000. Unfortunately, 
there is at present no certainty that that will 
be done. Furthermore, the proposed refunding 
legislation will not help the situation except 
to a small extent unless the railways either by 
maintenance of their present rates or reductions 
of their labor costs are enabled to get into a 
healthy condition financially. It does no good 
to loan a business concern money if at the same 
time you make it impossible for it to earn re- 
turns which will enable it to keep up its prop- 
erty and pay the interest, and ultimately the 
principal of what you loan it. 


Business Interests and Farmers Must Awake 

The strike crisis now confronting the railroads 
of the country is a serious matter. In some way, 
however, we will soon get thru that crisis. The 
policy which the Government, thru the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and the Railroad 
Labor Board, is following in dealing with the 
railways is a far more serious matter, and if 
persisted in the results it will produce will be 
far more serious than those of the impending 
strike, if it comes. The agricultural and busi- 
ness interests of this country are themselves 
responsible for the policy the Government is 
following. They have been putting enormous 
pressure upon the railways and the Govern- 
ment to bring about reductions in rates, and it 
is being effective. They have not been put- 
ting any equal pressure on the Government to 
get it to help the railways reduce their expenses 
and, of course, the effect produced upon the 
policy of the Government with reference to rail- 
way expenses has been much smaller. The 
agricultural and business interests of this coun- 
try with reference to this railroad situation are 
living in a fool’s paradise, and if they do not 
arouse themselves and help the railways to solve 
the enormous problem presented, the agricul- 
tural and business interests, in the long run, will 
lose vastly more because of the inability of the 
railways adequately to serve them than they 
will gain by any early reductions of rates. 


Menace of Government Ownership 

Looking farther into the future, there is in- 
volved in this situation the entire question of the 
future relations between the Government and 
the railways. I believe public sentiment is at 
present opposed to Government ownership. But 
no public sentiment against it will prevent the 
railways being forced into Government owner- 
ship if all the policies adopted in dealing with 
them tend inevitably to bring about Government 
ownership. Now, the most certain way to bring 
about Government ownership is to render the 
railroads unable to give to the public sufficient 
service under private ownership. Inability of 
the railways, when business revives, to handle a 
large part of the traffic offered to them will 
create more sentiment against private ownership 
than anything else could possibly cause. Every 
great agitation against the railways which has 
occurred in this country had been due to their 
inability to handle the traffic satisfactorily. That 
was what brought about Government control at 
the end of 1917 with all the evil results that it 
entailed. If the agricultural and business inter- 
ests of this country want to be adequately served 
by the railways, and if they desire avoidance 
of Government ownership and management, it 
is time they should begin to make their influ- 
ence felt in favor of a governmental policy in 
dealing with the railways which will make it 
possible, instead of impossible, for the rail- 
ways to render them adequate service, and pos- 
sible, instead of impossible, to avoid Govern- 
ment ownership. 





THE WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH Co. had in 
operation 1,433,978 miles of wire in 1919, 
enough to reach fifty-seven times around the 
world with some to spare. 
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PACIFIC LOGGING CONGRESS OPENS ANNUAL 


{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

San Francisco, Cauir., Oct. 27.—The twelfth 
annual session of the Pacific Logging Congress 
began here today and will continue three days, 
to be followed by a visit to the logging opera- 
tion of the Union Lumber Co., at Fort Bragg, 
on Saturday. The Toots-E logging whistle sig- 
nalled the opening of the sessions to a large and 
representative gathering of loggers from all 
over the Pacifie coast. 

Mayor James Rolfe welcomed the loggers in 
person, altho it entailed considerable sacrifice on 
his part. He referred to the Congress of 1915 
held here during the Panama-Pacific Exposition 
and to the great progress that San Francisco 
had made since. As a soldier, a logger and a 
lumber shipper he appealed to the loggers to 
aid in the unemployment situation and particu- 
larly to give first call to returned soldiers. 

President George W. Johnson delivered his 
address, and Secretary Cornwall reviewed the 
work of the congress and outlined the program 
of the present session. Blaine McGillicudy, 
Arlington, Wash., read a paper prepared by F. 


W. Powers, of Smith-Powers Logging Co., Pow- 
ers, Ore., on ‘‘Utilizing One Spar Tree for 
Working Two Skylines,’’ illustrated by stere- 
opticon views. W. C. Ruegnitz, Portland, Ore., 
delivered his address on ‘‘A Standard System 
for Management of Mess Houses.’’ 

President William Sproule, of the Southern 
Pacific Railway, briefly addressed the meeting. 
He was handed an advertisement of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association that ap- 
peared in a San Francisco newspaper this morn- 
ing, showing that lumber freights cost more 
than the lumber. He stated that this brought 
home the cost of transportation, and made plain 
why the railroads have asked to be relieved from 
some of these costs. He spoke of the threatened 
strike and said the trouble was not between the 
railroads and their employees but between the 
employees and the Railroad Labor Board for 
having granted a reduction and, as an after- 
thought, the railroads’ request for a further 
reduction of costs. He said the railroads are 
not as fortunate as loggers in being able to 
govern their costs, but are regulated by the 
Government. He said the question will be set- 
He said that the business 


tled by the public. 


of the Southern Pacific Railroad had never been 
prosperous when the lumber business was poor, 
and that a lumberman had told him that the 
lumber business was never good when the rail- 
roads were not buying lumber to the extent of 
their needs. The interests are parallel. 
‘*«Fighting Western Pine Beetles’’ was the 
first subject at the afternoon session, being 
dealt with in a paper by J. N. Miller, of North 
Fork, Calif. This interesting address was illus- 
trated by moving pictures,and brought out con- 
siderable discussion. A. P. Allison, of Van- 
couver, B. .C, discussed the use of flumes for 
handling Pacific coast logs. ‘‘ Vocational Train- 
ing in Logging’’ was discussed by Donald 
Bruce, University of California, who briefed a 
paper on the subject, by C. E. Knouf, Forest 
Service, Missoula, Mont., and also ‘‘ Foreman- 
ship Training in the Lumber Industry,’’ by 
George Jensen, Olympia, Wash. <A very inter- 
esting paper on ‘‘ Logging on Steep Ground with 
Inelines,’’ prepared by J. S. O’Gorman, Port- 
land, Ore., was read by L. T. Murray, West Fork 
Logging Co., Tacoma. The same subject was 
handled in a paper by H. W. Sessoms, which was 
read by Blaine McGillicudy, of Arlington, Wash. 





ANNOUNCES PLAN FOR HOME OWNERS’ ASSOCIATION 


A plan for an association of home owners, 
present and prospective, which during the last 
several months has received the careful study 
of many authorities on the several subjects it 
incorporates and has received their approval as 
one of the most complete and constructive of the 
kind yet formulated, 
was made public during 
the week by S. F. D. 
Meffley, secretary- 
manager of the Lumber- 
men’s Association of 
Chieago. Briefly de- 
scribed, this plan is of 








S. F. D. MEFFLEY, 
Chicago 
Originator of Plan for 
Home Owners’ Asso- 
ciation 











the codperative type, in- 

tended to remove from 

the home builder’s path 

all such technicalities as 

customarily tend to con- 

fuse him and to make 

possible the construction 

of a home at the cheap- 

est possible price. It is incorporated in a gen- 
eral plan presented before the board of directors 
of the Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago 
providing for the reorganization of the activities 
of that association, and is the result of much 
study of the subject by Secretary Meffley, who 
is the originator of the plan, and a number of 
organizations and individuals who have become 
interested in it and lent their advice and co- 
operation in its formulation. 

Stating that there are many thousands of per- 
sons in Chicago, and millions thruout the coun- 
‘ry who need and want homes, and can finance 
their construction, but do not know how to pro- 
ceed and where to secure reliable and unbiased 
information, Mr. Meffley believes that an asso- 
ciation of home builders such as he contemplates 
would be a business building force of unlim- 
ited possibilities. ‘‘The public has largely lost 
confidence in building material men, contractors, 
labor, banks—in fact, in every agency that has 
to do with the construction of a home,’’ says 
Mr. Meffley in his preamble to the plan. ‘‘In 
the meanwhile, the housing shortage has as- 
sumed alarming proportions. I am convinced 
that this is the time for the organization of an 
association among: present and: prospective home 
owners which’ will win their confidence and lead 
to. the. construction of homes in-a large: way. 


The idea of the association is based on service, 
thruout.’’ 

Mr. Meffley’s plan calls for the organization 
of a corporation for profit, for the purpose 
of— 


carrying on a general business of dealing in and 
with real estate mortgage and real estate mortgage 
notes, bonds and other securities, as owner, agent, 
factor and broker, including lending upon, buying 
or otherwise acquiring, issuing, guaranteeing, in- 
vesting in, borrowing, or otherwise raising money 
upon, hypothecating, trusteeing, selling or other- 
wise disposing of, mortgages, mortgage notes and 
bonds, mort; certificates, collateral trust bonds, 
collateral trust certificates and other securities ; 
and as incidental thereto, buying, selling, mortgag- 


ing, leasing and otherwise acquiring and dealing in 


and with real estate, and in the building and con- 
structing of houses and structures thereon, and for 
the purpose, generally, of promoting and encourag- 
ing home building, home owning and the proper 
housing of the citizens of ——————— and vicinity ; 
and doing all things necessary and incidental there- 
to. This corporation would be capitalized at 
$5,000,000, divided into 50,000 shares. 


The salient points of the proposed charter 
and bylaws provide that— 


The property and business of the corporation 
shall be managed and controlled by a board of 
fifteen directors, who must be stockholders; the 
board of directors shall be elected by the stock- 
holders; the officers of the corporation shall be 
chosen by the directors; no loans or investments 
shall be made, and no ‘bonds, debentures or other 
obligations shall be issued without the approval of 
the executive committee or the approval of the 
board of directors; applications for loans on real 
estate security made to the company shall be re- 
ferred to an appraisal committee of at least three 
persons, who shall appraise the — and report 
in writing to the officers of the company. aid 
officers shall lay all information relative to such 
applications before the executive committee for 
action; no loans shall be granted until the title 
of premises has been examined and approved by the 
legal department and a certificate in writing made 
to the effect that the borrower has a good and mar- 
ketable title in fee-simple to such premises. 


Special Features of the Plan 
The outstanding features of the plan are: 


First, free legal aid: Deeds, mortgages, loans, 
titles, differences—in fact, legal interpretation of 
every activity that requires it, would be furnished 
free to the members; second, free plans: Thou- 
sands of designs and plans, specifications, layouts, 
eost records etc. would be furnished free; third, 
special financing: Eighty percent of the total value 
of house and lot would be loaned at 7 percent, paid 
back at the monthly rate of 1 percent of principal, 
interest and service charges—5 percent of total 
amount loaned to cover expenses; that is, $5,000 
loaned at 7 percent plus $250 (service charge) 
would be paid back in eight years and four months 
at less than $60 a month. [Under this plan, a per- 
son who has an equity in a lot of $1,000, or has this 
amount in cash, and provided he is responsible, 
may secure a loan of $4,000 for the purpose of 
build a home. A person with $1,500 in an equity 
or in cash may borrow the maximum of $5,000] ; 
fourth, insurance: Would write insurance on home 
at 25 percent under present rates; fifth, discount : 
Each member would be entitled to special discount 
on all materials going into his home, such as build- 
ing materials, furniture, electrical equipment, wall- 
paper etc.; sixth, inspection service at nominal 
fees; For every home constructed a certificate of 


inspection would be issued guaranteeing that the 
house was constructed according to specifications ; 
seventh, free advice on location; eighth, free ad- 
vice on landscaping and gardening; ninth, free help 
on interior decoration ; tenth, free publication issued 
monthly. ai %e 

Details of Association Work 


The details of the association’s work are 
described as follows: 


The operating staff of the association would con- 
sist of a gene manager, an accountant, a lawyer, 
an estimator, an archtiect, and an inspector. One 
lawyer, one estimator and one architect can handle 
the business for a large number of loans. The in- 
spector will need several assistants as the work 
increases. 

The applicant, in conference with the general 
manager, arrives at the amount of the loan that 
will be made to him. This settled, he utilizes: the 
services of the architect in planning his- home, the 
services the estimator in figuring the expense, 
the services of the legal department in letting the 
contracts, and later the services of the inspection 
department in supervising construction. The in- 
vestment company must approve all contracts and 
the architectural plans. As soon as the house is 
under roof the first mortgage is issued. The first 
mortgages will be sold by the investment company 
and the funds realized used in extending further 
loans. Second mortgages are issued on completion 
of the project. These are held by the Home 
Owners’ Investment Co. 


Summary of the Proposed Plan 


Summarizing the plan, the prospectus con- 
tinues: 

The membership department corresponds to the 
sales organization of any large corporation. 

The publicity department would, first, sell the 
oganization to the communiy; second, keep it 
sold ; third, issue a publication. 

The accounting department would keep an ac- 
curate record of all incomes and expenditures. 

The legal department would initiate and watch 
all legislation on homes in the city council, State 
legislature and Congress. 

The planning department would operate a re- 
search bureau to decrease the cost of construction 
thru legislation. 

The financial department would endeavor to 
make money easier so that more funds would be 
available for house construction. 

The landscaping department would strive for a 
more beautiful place to live in. 

The interior decorating department in its at- 
tempt to beautify the home would cause the indi- 
vidual to spend his money on things in the home 
rather than on luxuries, such as automobiles, dia- 
monds ete. 

A program of work and budget for this home 
owners’ organization should be laid out at the 
beginning of each year under the direction of the 
board of directors. 

Membership dues will be $10 a year, for which 
each member will receive all of the above men- 
tioned benefits, including the monthly publication. 

To give an idea of the distribution of the mem- 
bership income, a single membership would be 
divided approximately as follows: $2.50; 
publicity, $2.50: legal department, $1; plans and 
specifications. $1; management, $1; overhead, 
equipment, supplies etc., $2. 


The plan for the reorganization of the Lum- 
bermen’s Association of Chicago, as now be- 
fore its board of directors, is unchanged in its 
general features, as previously described in 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
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The Farm Market Will Repay Careful Study During This Winter— 


Service Is Likely to Be More Important Than 


A week or two ago, we believe it was, the 
Realm carried a story gathered in a country 
community; a story having to do with one 
farmer’s opinion of market conditions and the 
relation between the prices he is getting for 
his produce and the prices he must pay for the 
things he buys. This man based his complaint 
upon the fact that the law of supply and de- 
mand is being worked in such a way that he 
is left with the heavy end of the load and the 
light end of the reward. 

Some of our readers, we imagine, did not 
take kindly to that story. They are of the 
opinion that farmers are in no worse plight 
than any other class of people; that farmers 
must take their losses that arise from the 
necessary shifts of the readjustment period, 
and that the sooner they take them the sooner 
every line of endeavor will be ready to go 
‘forward at something approximating full 
speed. 


be tremendous next year. In all the towns 
where we have yards there are many people 
talking about building next year. They have 
waited about as long as they can.’’ 

This particular company, it should be noted 
in passing, has had a large volume of business 
during 1921. It is a concern that has devel- 
oped its selling technique very carefully, and 
my correspondent attributes no small amount 
of the year’s sales to the fact that he took 
his inventory loss early and decided he would 
try for a large volume of business on a small 
margin of profit. This has been a year when 
prices have talked; when people have waited 
to be convinced that they were getting full 
value for their money. Probably the matter 
of dollars and cents has played a larger part 
in this year’s sales than has the matter of 
quality. Naturally the getting of one’s 
money’s worth can’t be separated from the 





Price Next Spring 


only matter to be given consideration. Giving 
a customer what he wants and being in a posi- 
tion to help him decide what he wants will cut 
a larger figure next year than it has this. 

My correspondent does not think that the 
farmers in his territory will recover their 
nerve and their sense of balance in time to do 
much building next year. He lives in a pretty 
rich agricultural area, and it may be well that 
his diagnosis fits many or perhaps all other 
agricultural communities. We are inclined to 
believe, however, if it is a matter of recover- 
ing nerve that there will be an appreciable 
volume of farm trade; more than now seems 
probable. The contagion of building, the years 
of doing without needed structures and the 
confidence bred of general restoration of busi- 
ness that is likely to be largely accomplished 
by next summer will have their due effect 
upon farmers as well as upon city dwellers. I 

think my correspon- 





This is a lumber 
journal and not a 
farm magazine, and 
the Realm is not in- 
clined to deal with 
agriculture be yond 
the point where we 
think it has a direct 
bearing upon the re- 
tailing of lumber. We 
know there are far- 
mers and farmers; 
some who think and 
who see their jobs as 
a part of the great 
fabric of American 
production and com- 
merece, and others 
who whimper and 
grab. In other words, 
farmers are pretty 
much like the rest of 


us. 
But before the let- 
ters of protest begin 











dent agrees with this 
and expects a reason- 
able amount of coun- 
try trade; but he looks 
for a much greater 
city trade. 

Other dealers, how- 
ever, take a less 
cheerful view of the 
ability of their 
farmer customers to 
buy. While in Bloom- 
ington, Ill, some 
weeks ago I went 
around to the yard of 
the Harwood Lum- 
ber Co., a big, well 
painted and well kept 
retailing plant, and 
talked with W. 8. 
Harwood. This com- 
pany has been in busi- 
ness a great while 
and as a memorial of 








coming in, saying we 
are coddling the farm- 
er and making him 
of more importance 
than he deserves, we 
are going to print part of a personal letter 
received from a keen and highly successful 
dealer. We will let this letter stand as an 
expression of opinion about the class of farm- 
ers who are not specially thoughtful or dis- 
criminating in matters of the larger aspect of 
marketing and of the problem of exchange 
between farm and factory. 


Farmers Kicking; Price Cut Sold Them 


‘(The farmers up this way are not feeling 
very good over their present financial condi- 
tion,’’? my correspondent writes, ‘‘but I never 
knew the farmer to feel good about anything. 
They have had wonderful crops this year but 
of course the price is not what they would 
like. They are perfectly willing for the rest 
of us to sell our stuff at the lowest possible 
after-the-war prices but seem to think that 
they ought to get war prices for everything. I 
do notice the fact that they continue buying 
automobiles, tractors and other,things which 
they used to get along without. They are not 
as yet apparently very crazy or enthusiastic 
about buying lumber. Last year one of our 
yards sold seventeen barn bills. This year it 
sold only one, and in our small yards there is 
very little barn or country house building. I 
do not. believe we need.to look for an un- 
usually large. farm trade next year, but I do 
think that the town or city trade ought to 


the Merchants’ Exposition in that city. 


The above illustration shows a display of the Bentley-Schoeneman Lumber Co., Glendale, Calif., at 
It was generally considered one of the most attractive of 
the exhibits and aroused a great deal of favorable comment on the part of visitors as well as the front of the shed, 
resulting in tips which led to a good deal of new business for the company 


quality of the goods bought; but we are stat- 
ing our conviction that in the buyer’s thought 
price was rather more to the front this year 
than quality. The dealers who looked sharply 
to their prices as sales aids did not neglect the 
duty of giving good quality, at least they did 
not if they valued the future good will of 
their customers. But there is a tide in the 
affairs of lumber yards as well as of men that 
taken at the flood leads on to victory. That 
tide this year was early liquidation of prices. 
‘*We simply beat our competitors to a drop in 
prices,’’ my correspondent writes, ‘‘and in 
turn have enjoyed the momentum of the 
trade in our territory.’’ 


The Outlook for Farm Trade in 1922 


Next year it is our guess that while prices 
will remain of much importance, as always, 
they will not be so much to the front as cer- 
tain forms of practical service. By next year 
the public will take it for granted that prices 
are not bolstered up high above proper levels. 
Oh, yes, there will be complaints, for it is 
always painful to be separated from large 
bales of long green, no matter what is received 
in return. But we doubt if the big volume of 
sales of 1922 will be made by virtue of de- 
pressed prices. The public is learning slowly 
and crankily that the amount of money it 
parts with in a given transaction is not the 


this fact has the 
statement painted on 


**Service since ’Sev- 

: enty.’’ Mr. Har- 
wood, I take it, is not one of those easily 
optimistic persons who announce that busi- 
ness is good as tho they were a rubber stamp. 
No one has the right to be an optimist or 
indeed to have any opinion until he has exam- 
ined the grounds upon which that opinion 
must rest and has come to a weighed and dis- 
eriminating decision. Mr. Harwood has trav- 
eled around quite a bit this summer, especially 
in the Corn Belt, and has made as careful 
investigations as possible into the condition of 
midwestern agriculture. Bloomington is a 
good sized little city, but, even so, much of its 
prosperity depends upon agriculture. Mr. 
Harwood’s conclusion is that farm trade will 
lag until crops are harvested next year. 
Farmers, he thinks, have about exhausted 
their credit and will be forced to wait for 
new buildings until they can be financed out 
of crops that are not yet planted. He thinks 
that farmers are just as anxious for new build- 
ings as city people are but that they can not 
get the money with which to put them up. I 
think he expects a certain amount of farm 
trade, for there are notable exceptions to 
every rule. 

This discussion may do little more than to 
show that there is no one prevailing opinion 
about this matter; but I hope that in addition 
it has indicated the importance of this branch 
of our business and the advisability of looking 
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to it carefully. We don’t think any good 
dealer will decide that because his country 
trade looks unpromising he will not trouble 
himself about it. Part of the quality of being 
a good merchant consists of tackling the un- 
promising fields and making them as profitable 
as possible. We take it for granted that you 
know in a general way at least the needs and 
desires and prejudices of your farm customers, 
the way in which they make their money and 
what their chief difficulties are. Why not 
devote a definite amount of time and work this 
winter to informing yourself more thoroly 
about these things, deciding on the best ways 
of fitting your service to them and preparing 
to put this service to work when spring opens? 
Do you know what things they stand most in 
need of? Do you know what things are dis- 
couraging them from building? Do you know 
whether or not men who are sound credit 
risks can borrow the money they need and, if 
so, whether they can get it on reasonable 
terms? And so on. Perhaps by taking 
thought you can ad a cubit or two to the 
stature of next season’s trade. 


Centralia Is Handicapped by Bad Roads 


We are going to have quite a bit to say in a 
later paper about some other 
Bloomington yards, but the re- 





Mud is the only thing we didn’t like in 
Egypt, and we didn’t like it while it was wet 
or after it dried. We had many debates with 
ourself over the question of which was the 
more disagreeable—to skid in mud or to buck 
over the humps, dug up by passing cars and 
later dried into rock-like hardness. We never 
decided. But we do join with Mr. Tate in 
rejoicing over the coming of paved roads. 


Coal Industry Keeps Business Active 


Like other cities in Egypt, Centralia has 
had a good year. Several men rather chal- 
lenged the newspaper stories of unemploy- 
ment; not because they had traveled around 
looking for it but because there was no unem- 
ployment in Centralia, at least not at the time 
of my visit. The city is a great railroad cen- 
ter and is becoming still more important in 
this respect. The Illinois Central, a road that 
has my unbounded admiration, passes thru 
the town and maintains big shops there. The 
C., B. & Q., variously known as the ‘‘ Burling- 
ton’’ and as the ‘‘Q,’’ is building a great 
gravity freight yard at a cost of something 
like $3,000,000. The coal hauled thru the city 
on these two great roads is astounding. Mr. 
Tate tells me that the Illinois Central’s splen- 











mainder of this one is going to 
weigh in with a few observations 
about that deservedly famous 
Egyptian city, Centralia. The 
first place at which we called in 
Centralia was the yard of the J. 
W. Tate Lumber Co., and one re- 
mark made by Mr. Tate stays in 
our mind as firmly as a snag in 
our Sunday pants. We were dis- 
cussing the roads of Egypt, and 
he stated with a note of glad ex- 
pectancy in his voice that quite a 
number of paved roads will be 
opened for public travel within a 
year or so. ‘‘We have the worst 
roads in the country,’’ he said. 
We don’t agree that Egypt has 
the worst roads in the country, for 
the double reason that we haven’t 
ridden over all the public high- 
ways and that we have encoun- 
tered some hard going elsewhere. 
But nature has not been as good 
to southern Illinois in the matter 
of soil out of which good roads 
ean be made with little work as 
she has been in the matter of 
mineral deposits under the sur- 
face. A few minutes of rain 
will turn a dry road that has 
seemed as hard as concrete into a 
soapy mess where chains seem to 
have little holding power. I’ve 
been trundling along in the jit- 
ney, traveling at a reasonable 
jitney speed, as happy as a 
cootie over a declaration of war; 
when a cloud would come up and 








States. 


enjoys. 


The Basis of Better Times 


The aggressive spirit of this country aspires to some- 
thing better than the world has known. Merely to 
revert to prewar times will not satisfy the United 
It seeks a deeper philosophy of human rela- 
tions, a sounder basis of business, an efficiency in gov- 
ernment expressed by results, an ever advancing stand- 
ard of living. 


The great problem in the achievement of these ends 
is a higher sense of responsibility on the part of those 
engaged in business and production. The world’s prog- 
ress must always depend upon the individual. 


The problems of labor are reducible to the relation 
of one man to one job. If every man were true to his 
job and every job a square deal, labor problems would 
be reduced to a minimum. 


The function of employers is to direct labor, achiev- 
ing success in proportion to the return which labor 
Labor which willingly follows and trusts an 
able general is always loyal and productive. 


Capital exists because it is an essential tool of com- 
merce and industry. A dollar must perform an honest 
day’s work for an honest day’s pay. 


These are simple truths. 


Torrington, Conn. 


There is nothing Utopian 
in business standards that call for hard work and 
square dealing. 


The Hotchkiss Bros. Co. 


efficient executives. G. A. Robinson told me 
that trade had been extra good this year—the 
gladsome story I heard over and over in this 
favored section. In fact trade was so good 
that it caught the company rather flat footed 
in the matter of delivery equipment. The 
company owned a couple of trucks and knew 
it needed more; but being uncertain as to how 
many more it would need Mr. Robinson ar- 
ranged with a local transfer company to rent 
machines from it to fill out. Then the ava- 
lanche of sales struck; and while the transfer 
company has stood by the guns and has fur- 
nished the string of machines needed, the 
volume is so large the Glore company would 
have been glad to own more machines. But 
in the rush of business nobody felt that he had 
time to make the necessary investigations and 
tests by which to determine what machines 
would suit best; so the renting arrangement 
has been continued. 


Plan Services and the Labor Question 


This is one of the companies operating along 
modern lines, offering modern service and 
keeping a careful eye on new developments. I 
dare say that no innovation finds its way into 
the organization that doesn’t impress Mr. 

Glore with its complete utility. 
} ‘In other words, a new thing 
doesn’t get in because it is new; 
it gets in because it is useful. 
But I imagine that any innova- 
tion that looked promising would 
not have hard work in claiming 
his attention. 

I asked Mr. Robinson what the 
company did in the matter of plan 
service. He looked around for 
plan books and remarked that it 
was hard to keep them, since cus- 
tomers and contractors were al- 
Ways carrying them off. The 
company uses one or more of the 
regular plan services and then 
supplements them with its own 
work. This seems a widely fol- 
lowed method; to use plan books 
as a basis for getting together 
with customers and then to make 
or have made such changes that 
the customer decides he wants in 
the most nearly suitable plan. 
The company also has a two-man 
planing mill that gets out such 
special stuff as may be required in 
building the houses for which the 
company furnishes the material. 
The mill is equipped to get out 
special interior trim, built-in fur- 
niture and the like, and it is not 
allowed to get large enough to 
become a burden. 

Centralia is a union town; and 
shortly before my visit the car- 
penters’ union decided that it 
didn’t want to install any interior 
trim made in an open shop. The 
union officials assured the lumber- 


























let go of a few drops of rain. 
After getting the chains on, and 
much practice in Egypt made me 
adept at the job, I’d flounder on and within 
half an hour would see cars in the ditch, 
wheels crumpled against banks, trucks stuck 
crosswise of the road, cars standing on side 
hills unable to pull up and afraid to back 
down, tourists muddy to the eyebrows and 
giving futile shoves at stalled machines whose 
spinning wheels had no traction, farmers or- 
ganizing rescue parties, crying women, swear- 
ing men, and mud. Mud, world without end; 
slimy stuff that would skid a eat into a creek; 
mud of the consistency of glue, that, once on a 
machine, stuck until literally drowned off; 
mud that sprayed and spattered and flew in 
chunks, that oozed off the roadbed in gelati- 
nous streams, leaving channels that pointed 
the wheels like fatal sign posts to the ditch! 
I had mud in my pockets, in my soup, in my 
dreams. It pursued me by day and hounded 
me by night, it marooned me in cross-roads 
villages and sent me on fruitless detours; a 
veritable mal entendre of nature, the magnum 
opus ef ‘general and particular cussedness! 


A Presentation of Simple Truths that Make This Retail Ad a Gem 


did double track is not sufficient to handle the 
traffic and that plans are all made for making 
it a four-track system within a comparatively 
few years. 

The railroads are immensely important to 
Centralia’s prosperity, and all this improve- 
ment in the roads is reflected in the growth of 
the town. Mr. Tate estimated that from 150 
to 200 houses had been built during 1921. No 
unemployment, extensive building; what more 
could a town ask? 

Centralia is the home town of another dis- 
tinguished Illinois lumberman and his big 
yard. Everybody has heard of the C. A. Glore 
Lumber Co. Unfortunately for me, Mr. Glore 
was away from town when I called. He left 
his fine yard at home, of course, so I could 
see that, and like other men successful in 
building up extensive businesses, he has lieu- 
tenants who know the working of the machin- 
ery and can keep it going even tho the boss 
stays away for days or weeks. Mr. Glore’s 
lieutenants are pleasant fellows as well as 





men and contractors that union 
made interior finish could be se- 
cured as easily and as cheaply as 
nonunion stuff. The lumbermen were waiting 
and watching a little curiously while these 
officials made up lists of such union mills as 
could compete on price and service. 

‘*T don’t like to see men quite as cocky as 
they were during the war,’’ Mr. Robinson re- 
marked, ‘‘but I don’t want to see them 
ground down to a starvation wage now that 
things are swinging the other way. A man 
who wants to work ought to be able to earn 
a good living and to be able to save something. 
I don’t have much sympathy with a scheme of 
things that determines how little a man can 
have and still not starve to death and then 
gives him that wage. I can’t see myself feel- 
ing very good or grateful over a situation of 
that kind, and I don’t think I’m so different 
from anybody else, including .working men. 
There must be a reasonable middle ground be- 
tween starvation wages and wages so high 
they make the sale of the products of labor 
impossible. I’m for finding that middle 
ground.’’ 
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Ask That Federal Government Aid in Combating 
Infestation of Oregon-California Timber Lands 


SEATTLE, WASH., Oct. 22.—A forestry policy 
for the State of Washington, as outlined by the 
convention held under the auspices of the State 
Development League in this city yesterday, re- 
sulted in a plan to frame needed laws for en- 
actment by the next legislature. To that end, 
the meeting decided upon the appoinment of six 
advisory committees, with the following named 
chairmen: 

Land classification—Prof. Henry M. Landes, Uni- 
versity of Washington. 

Taxation of timber lands—J. J. Donovan, Bloedel 
Donovan Lumber Mills, Bellingham. 

State forest policy—George S. Long, Tacoma. 

Fire laws—Fred E. Pape, State forester, Olympia. 

Forest products extension—R. W. Vinnedge, 


president West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, 
Seattle. 


Forestry education—Winlock W. Miller, Seattle. 


Names of other members of the committees 
will be named later by Dean Hugo Winken- 
werder, who presided over the meeting. Among 
the expressions made by the speakers were the 
following: . 

FRANK B. KELLOGG, of the United States Forest 
Service—A yield tax would be the most equitable. 
Cut-over land should be exempted from taxation 
until the second growth is marketable. 


E. B. ToricH, of Vladivostok—A total of 95 per- 
cent of the forest lands in Siberia is owned by the 
government. A tax is placed on the timber cut. 


THORNTON T. MUNGER, in charge of sylvan cul- 
ture, forester’s office, Portland, Ore.—Thirty-three 
States of the Union now use more timber than they 
can produce. 


Burt P. KIRKLAND, college of forestry, Univer- 
sity of Washington—Together with accidental 
young growth, there is still enough of o 
stands of timber to last until the young stand can 
mature. It may be stated, roughly, that any owner 
can cut from 2 to 4 percent of his total stand an- 
nually and maintain the yield forever, if reforesta- 
tion follows cutting. 


GeorcE S. Lone, Tacoma—In western Washing- 
ton it is not necessary to plant trees or sow the 
seed. Nature does all that; and the only thing 
required at the hands of man is to keep fire out of 
the young growth. 

The meeting was called to order by Col. 
Howard A. Hanson, president of the State De- 
velopment League. Speakers in addition to 
those already mentioned were: N. B. Coff- 
man, Chehalis; Alex Polson, Hoquiam; Prof. O. 
L. Waller, Washington State College, Pullman; 
George C. Joy, chief fire warden Washington 
Forest Fire Association; W. G. Weigle and R. L. 
Fromme, United States Forest Service; Clark 
V. Savidge, State land commissioner; Dan Scott, 
director department of conservation and develop- 
ment, state of Washington; E. T. Allen, West- 
ern Forestry & Conservation Association, Port- 
land, Ore.; E. S. Grammer, Puget Mill Co., 
Seattle. 

Talks on Taxation 


Easily foremost among the problems consid- 
ered by the meeting was that of taxation. The 
subject was handled by J. J. Donovan, of the 
Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, under the topic 
‘*Needed Reforms in Forest Taxation.’’ He 
stated at the outset that the first reform needed, 
not only in. forest but in all taxation, was to 
call a halt in unnecessary and wasteful expendi- 
ture, to insist on a budget system that means 
something, and to apply business methods to 
government. During the war, he observed, the 
American people answered every call for money 
and sacrificed their substance for ideals in a 
way forever to silence the gibe that America is 
a nation of dollar-chasers. Yet the war is past 
three years; in many departments of government 
the office-holders are as numerous, the salaries 
as high, and the expenditure as lavish as when 
the war was in process. The war emergency 
has passed. The war taxes remain. Some of 
them will continue for generations. Others are 
needless and must go. Mr. Donovan, in bringing 
the taxation problems home to the lumber indus- 
try, said: 

In Washington we have a better climate and 
more undeveloped resources than any State in the 
Union. Our growth in wealth and population from 
1900 to 1910 was the greatest of any State. We 
have lagged in the last ten years, and it is largely 


because of excessive taxation that our growth is 
checked. 

The greatest industry of the State, the lumber 
industry, is being taxed to death, and the estab- 
lishment of new subsidiary industries discouraged. 
Lumbermen and timber owners are not tax dodg- 
ers. They have long paid more than their share 
with little complaint. They are now in revolt. 
They have asked for fair play without obtaining it. 
They must now state their case to the public, to 
the assessors and boards of equalization, and, fail- 
ing of redress, to the courts. 

Confiscation of the privately owned timber of 
the State is rapidly progressing under the forms 
of law while the owner is seeking to save what he 
can by cutting regardless of conditions and forcing 
his product on an unwilling market. 

The West Coast Lumbermen’s Association report 
of fifty-one mills for the first half of 1921 shows 
total sales including under-weights of $13,596,000 
and a loss of $1,443,000 or an average of $2.20 a 
thousand feet on all lumber sold. The loss applies 
to each of the five classes into which the fifty-one 
mills reporting are divided. The least loss is by 
mills owning their own timber and producing finish. 
These mills lost $1.26 on every thousand feet pro- 
duced. Rough mills buying logs lost $4.78 a thou- 
sand. The average net loss for the six months was 
$2.20 a thousand as previously stated. 

For July this loss increased to $2.48 a thousand. 
The situation today is slightly improved but there 
is no chance that any mill in the State of Wash- 
ington wiil show a profit on its operations for 1921. 
What Congress may do about the excess profits tax 
no longer interests the lumbermen of the North- 
west. One tax man is out of business with us but 
the local assessor is still on the job and working 
overtime. Lumbermen, whether timber owners, 
mill owners or both are good citizens. They are 
willing to pay their full share for the support of 
government. They are willing to pay a consider- 
able percentage extra rather than be put down as 
kickers, but the time has come for them to kick and 
kick hard. The timber owners of western Wash- 
ington are paying about 100 percent more taxes 
than most other lines of industry. 

In some counties this is unintentional on the 
part of the assessor. In others the sentiment is 
that the timber owner is rich and can stand it. 





The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is to 
be congratulated on the publicity given the 
Chicago building trades arbitration pro- 
ceedings. Without doubt the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN has given the Landis 
wage decision more accurate publicity than 
‘any other trade journal—Bulletin of The 
Illinois Society of Architects. 











Therefore “soak him.’ The fact that timber is 
but one crop in a century or more cuts no figure. 
If the owner does not like the taxes let him cut 
the timber and so stop his complaints. The old 
fable of killing the goose that lays the golden egg 
has no application to the practice of the ordinary 
county assessor. 


Mr. Donovan quoted from statements covering 
investigations of sales and investments in sev- 
eral western Washington counties. In Kitsap 
County real estate sales in 1920 were $2,459,- 
170.77; assessed value, $526,897; assessed per- 
centage, 21.42; sales United States property, 
$718,810; assessed value, $138,340; assessed per- 
centage, 19.24; State assessment, 44 percent. 
In Mason County total sales from Jan. 1, 1920, 
to July 31, 1921, were $188,670.69; assessed 
valuation, $36,957.63, or 19.6 percent of true 
valuation; State assessment, 44 percent. In 
Skagit County total saies in 1920 were $1,415,- 
478; assessed value, $372,490; assessed at 26.31 
percent; State tax, 36 percent. The figures, 
he remarked, ‘‘are instructive, if not satisfac- 
tory.’’ He continued: 


This method of comparison applied in any county 
and then compared with the assessment on a given 
tract of timber will show whether the timber is 
fairly or over assessed. This is an expensive 
process but should be undertaken in every timber 
county in the State by the Lower Cost of Govern- 
ment League, for the benefit of its members, and 
in the interest of fair play. Our company owns 
timber in four counties of the State. Therefore 
I may quote from our own experience without 
seeming to attack any assessor. I am not doing 
that. I am stating facts. 

We have a complete tabulated tax record for the 
last fifteen years of every forty acres we own. The 
rise both in assessed valuation and tax rate dur- 
ing the last seven years is appalling. In one town- 
ship ten forties paid taxes in 1913 of $412.73 or 
$1.03 an acre. In 1919 the same forties paid 





$646.34 or $1.61 an acre, an increase of over 50 
percent in six years, but in 1920 they paid $1,481.81 
or $3.70 an acre, a further increase in one year of 
129 percent. This is confiscation under the form 
of law and where boards of equalization refuse to 
act there remains only recourse to the courts. 
Timber owners have no organization to protect 
their interests but I predict that unless assessors 
generally correct their figures the coming spring, 
our courts will be crowded with seekers for relief. 

Under our present system I have indicated all 
the reform that is possible—the exercise of com- 
mon sense and fair play. However, the whole sys- 
tem as applied to standing timber and to land suit- 
able for reforesting is wrong and should be recon- 
structed. No matter how conscientious and care- 
ful an assessor may be, the whole effect of our 
present taxing system is to hurry the cutting of 
our forests and prevent any private owner from 
reforesting cut-over lands. 


Reform Need Cited Years Ago 


Mr. Donovan emphasized the fact that the 
foregoing views had been clearly expressed in a 
report of the forestry commission to Gov. Hay 
nearly ten years ago, and especially in the re- 
port of the committee on forest taxation, of 
which E. G. Ames was chairman. Every im- 
portant statement made in that report had been 
borne out by events, and he regarded it as re- 
grettable that little attempt had ever been made 
to act on the recommendations of the dozen 
citizens who had served on that commission for 
om than six months at their own expense. He 
said: 


We need a law which will tax the land annually 
at its wild land value and which will tax the tim- 
ber when cut on the scale by which it is sold, sub- 
ject to State inspection. This is the principle of 
Canada’s law. The principle is correct. The ap- 
plication of the principle is not nearly as difficult 
as some timber owners imagine provided it is made 
possible. First, it is necessary to amend the con- 
stitution and then have the legislature enact ap- 
propriate laws. The tax payable on cutting should 
vary each year within clearly defined limits accord- 
ing to the average base value of lumber in the 
given year. There should be a readjustment period 
of ten years dating five years each way from the 
enactment of the law. All taxes paid during the 
last five years should be considered as a credit to 
apply on the readjusted land tax of the last five 
years and the land and cutting tax of the ensuing 
five years. 

There should be no rebates. Sales or transfers 
during the ten years’ period would not affect either 
the credits or taxes. Both follow the land and the 
timber thereon. Any plan that did not permit of 
this ten-year readjustment would be so unfair and 
put such a heavy burden on the timber cut during 
the first few years of the new regime that produc- 
tion would be greatly checked ; interior mills would 
close when forest reserve timber could not be had 
and Coast mills would buy all logs possible from 
British Columbia. 

Therefore while a small tax on the land and a 
fair tax on the timber crop when cut is sound 
economically and will conserve timber and secure 
private reforestation as in Europe, the principle 
must be applied intelligently and with a readjust- 
ment period or the remedy may prove worse than 
the disease. 


Mr. Donovan closed his speech with this sum- 
mary: 


Under existing law, all power is in the hands of 
the assessor, tempered by equalization boards. The 
result is rapid, wasteful cutting of timber and no 
private reforesting. If this general plan can not 
be changed the assessing and equalizing of timber 
holdings should be done by the State as in the 
case of railways. If possible to amend the con- 
stitution, a law providing for tax on land only 
annually and a cutting tax when timber is re- 
—— should be enacted on lines previously indi- 
cated. 

Meanwhile about 5 percent of the privately 
owned timber of the State is being cut annually 
and the rate is accelerating. 

I have been talking and writing along these lines 
for twenty years without effect. Our policy is 
short-sighted and destructive. In twenty years 
more the question will have settled itself to the 
detriment of every citizen and our greatest industry 
will be driven to foreign fields or confined to the 
national reserves. 

There are great areas of young forest in private 
hands thirty to fifty years old that have come up 
naturally, which would furnish fair saw logs forty 

ears hence if properly protected from fire and the 
ax collector. Meanwhile the State should give 
attention to reforesting the denuded lands suitable 
for such purposes. With proper laws and _ intelli- 
gent supervision there is no reason why Washing- 
ton’s timber crop of 5,000,000,000 feet annually 
should not continue for all time. Our present tax 
laws and the manner of their application will cause 
this production to shrink rapidly after ten years. 
The question is up to the people of Washington. 
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DISCUSSES SUBSTITUTES FOR CEDAR 


SEATTLE, WasH., Oct. 22.—Bror L. Grondahl, 
of the college of forestry, University of Wash- 
ington, aroused unusual interest at the shingle- 
men’s luncheon Wednesday thru a discussion of 
possible substitutes for cedar in the manufacture 
of wooden shingles. He gave a technical analy- 
sis of the good and bad points of Alaska yellow 
cedar, Douglas fir, silver fir, hemlock and spruce. 
Referring to ‘orn red cedar as the ‘‘su- 
preme’’ material, ne placed Alaska yellow cedar 
in substantially the same class, but at once dis- 
missed it because the price is prohibitive. Silver 
fir (amabalis), he said, would cut into good 
shingles, but it would be necessary to treat the 
product chemically. Douglas fir would produce 
good shingles under proper conditions—namely, 
selected stock, vertical grain, sawn to relatively 
narrow widths. He exhibited a specimen fir 
shake, which had been laid on a roof at Robe, 
Wash., in 1891, and had gone thru twenty-nine 
years of wear in a wet climate and had emerged 
in an excellent state of preservation. In the 
dry climate of the middle West the hardness 
of fir shingles would probably enable them to 
outwear cedar. The deterrent factor in the 
manufacture of fir shingles would be found in 
the necessity of cutting them from selected 


Airplane view of plant of George Palmer Lumber Co., La Grande, Ore. 


basic lumber rate to Baltimore, 9 cents; to Phila- 
delphia, 10% cents; and New York and New Eng- 
land, 13 cents. 

The 3-cent differential, of interior producing 
regions, under Coast rates, is proposed to be main- 
tained. 

Jastern roads insist that door, window and 
screen frames, veneers and interior trim shall take 
an arbitrary over the basic lumber rate. 


CAN LOAD A WHOLE TRAIN UNDER COVER 


LAGRANDE, ORE., Oct. 22.—The chief pride 
and one of the show plants of this section of 
the country is the George Palmer Lumber Co.’s 
mill, shown in the accompanying illustration as 
viewed from an airplane. This photograph 
shows the exceptional mill site, with the tre- 
mendous storage yard as level as a floor. In the 
foreground one may see the huge dry shed, 
where a full trainload of lumber may be loaded 
at one time under cover. Also there is a part 
of the mill pond and the log storage pond in the 
extreme right edge of the picture. Beyond the 
mill is the Grande Ronde River with the typic- 
ally steep hillside rising above it. 

This company does not carry as large a stock 
of lumber in the yards as it once did, but its 
excellent kiln drying facilities allow it to take 
eare of orders without the necessity of piling 
so much lumber. The company manufactures 


Note loading facilities in 


huge sheds in foreground 


logs, since if there were incipient decay that de- 
fect would make the product worthless. Mr. 
Grondahl regarded that point as one of the 
vital objections to fir shingles, since there would 
be no way of requiring all the mills to reject 
low grade logs. 

Following Mr. Grondahl’s talk, there was a 
roundtable discussion of the subject of substi- 
tutes, bringing out numerous points as to the 
proper methods of laying fir shingles and spac- 
ing them so as to provide for expansion thru 
moisture, chemical treatment, and other matters. 


ANALYZES PROPOSED COMPROMISE RATES 


SEATTLE, WASH., Oct. 22.—West Coast lum- 
bermen are interested in a new proposal for 
Central Freight Association and trunk line east- 
bound forest products rates; and while there are 
as yet no advices as to the action of the trans- 
continental lines affecting the proposals, their 
adoption would afford a certain measure of re- 
lief. The West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 
has analyzed the proposed compromise rates as 
follows: 


For the region immediately east of the Illinois- 
Indiana line to and including a line from Detroit 
to Cincinnati, 85 cents for fir with a 10-cent dif- 
ferential for cedar. That would reduce indian- 
apolis 1% cents; and Detroit, Toledo and Cincin- 
nati, 2% cents. 

East of the Detroit-Cleveland line to and includ- 
ing a. line from Buffalo, thru Pittsburgh to 
Charleston, W. Va., a rate of 88% cents is pro- 
posed, with a 10-cent cedar differential. This 
would reduce the basic lumber rate a cent at Cleve- 
land, and 5% cents at Buffalo and Pittsburgh. 

East of the Buffalo-Pittsburgh-Charleston line a 
rate of 98% cents is proposed, with the 10-cent 
cedar differential restored. ‘That would reduce the 


largely western pine and also fir and larch. In 
addition to its big double sawmill and planing 
mill facilities, it operates a box factory. 


FORESEES A “HUMDINGER” SPRING DEMAND 


SEATTLE, WasH., Oct. 22.—Always militant 
and generally optimistic, B. R. Lewis, vice presi- 
dent. and manager of the Clear Lake Lumber 
Co., has returned from an absence of three 
weeks in South Dakota and Illinois, fully im- 


bued_ with returning good business. As a pre- 
lude to his views, he gives expressive cpirions 
respecting the wage question on the railroads. 
Says he: 


There is nothing to it. The boys will have to 
take this cut, and then another one on top of it, 
before this thing is finally ironed out. They will be 
obliged to take that step because it is right that 
they should do so, and_the public all over. the 
United States knows it. During my trip this propo- 
sition was discussed by everybody. I heard one of 
the oldest conductors on one of the trunk lines, 
who had worked for thirty-five years, speak in 
plain United States language to his associates on 
the road. He declared that if they struck they 
would regret it all their lives; that they all had a 
reduction in pay coming to them, and that they 
were no better than other people who had already 
taken their cut. But he said that if the railroad 
men would go to headquarters and readjust the 
rules so that they would not be drawing pay for 
work they had never done, they would benefit the 
railroads and the public more than by any reduc- 


_tions that might be placed in effect; that if they 


would do that he was sure the railroads would not 
make any cut in their wages; that they had been 
deceiving the public for years as to the wages they 
had been getting, and had done it by enforcing a 
set of rules providing pay for work they had never 
performed. 

When we get this railroad thing out of the way. 
the way will be opened up for better business: and 


take my word for it, it’s going to be a humdinger. 
I found retail dealers generally without any stocks 
on hand. They are playing true to form in holding 
off their purchases for the time being; but the day 
is at hand when complete deflation will take place, 
and then they’ll buy. 

One of the troubles with the farmers has been 
that hag can’t forget about $2.75 wheat. But the 
fact is they’ve got a good crop, and they are going 
to get a lot of money for it. They talk about oats 
and corn as if there was something the matter. 
The truth is the farmer has “motorized” his farm. 
and doesn’t need the oats, which he can sell at a 
good price. As to corn, there’s big money in feed- 
ing cheap corn to high priced hogs. That’s the 
way to get the return. The farmer who hasn’t any 
hogs is a “bum” farmer, anyhow. 

This is the time when the pessimist is on the 
run. After the railroad trouble is over there will 
be a good price for cattle. Already confidence is 
restored. Things are now on the up-grade. Quite 
a lot of commodities haven’t been deflated. but 
they will be before April. And when that’s done. 
no power on earth will be able to hold her any 
longer. The year 1922 will be a big one, and as to 
lumber I figure that it will be $6 higher on the 
average next spring than it is today. 


FIR LATH PRICES AND INQUIRIES 


SEATTLE, WASH., Oct. 22.—Along with >--vy 
building operations in California, there has ue- 
veloped a spirited inquiry for green fir lath 
in lots of from 200,000 to 500,000. Prices are 
again showing a tendency toward pyramiding. 
a recent sale having been made at $7.50, as com 
pared with $3.50 a few weeks ago. There are 
no stocks worth mentioning within easy reach 
of tidewater, but inland mills, particularly those 
north of Everett, are reported to have limited 
supplies of dry lath. These mills are not keen 
to put the lath into the coastwise trade. The 
unusual profit is not attractive when balanced 
against the fact that the mills in question could 
ship by water only at the expense of their regu- 
lar customers who require mixed car shipments. 
The rail trade in lath has not kept pace with 
the California trade by water. Nevertheless, 
the California demand has been more than 
equal to absorbing the available supply of green 
lath. 


CONTINUE SUPPORT OF BUREAU 


SEATTLE, WASH., Oct. 22.—Local wholesalers 
Thursday discussed the work of the West Coast 
Forest Products Bureau, under C. J. Hogue, 
and unofficially decided to continue to support 
the movement to widen the market. In 1922 
the bureau will be backed by the four factors 
in lumbering, including timber owners, loggers, 
manufacturers and wholesalers. It was shown 
that the first year’s work of the bureau had 
brought out numerous inquiries for specialties 
in small euttings, which at first sight did not 
appear attractive. Yet there was assurance that 
such work would develop into real business later 
on. ‘‘There is no question about the funda- 
mental correctness of that sort of work,’’ re- 
marked one of the wholesalers, who stated that 
his connections had already been benefited mate- 
rially by the efforts of the bureau. The point 
was brought out that the selection of an expert 
to work among the manufacturers of lumber on 
the Coast would still further promote the work 
of market extension. 


GO TO INSPECT NEW CANADIAN MILL 


Wausau, WIs., Oct. 25.—Local lumbermen 
interested in the B. C. Spruce Mills (Ltd.), 
Wattsburg, B. C., have left on a business trip 
to inspect the lumbering and logging plant, which 
has been completed and is now ready for opera- 
tion. 

The company was organized by Wausau capi- 
talists about a year and a half ago, capitalized 
for $1,500,000. The officers are: B. F. Wil- 
son, president; W. E. Baker, vice president; 
M. P. McCullough, secretary; A. P. Wood- 
son, treasurer; Walter Alexander, W. H. Bissell, 
A. B. MeDonald, John F. Ross and C. C. Yaw- 
key, directors. 

Plans for the mill were prepared by W. H. 
Bissell. It measures 106 by 188 feet, and is 
equipped to produce 150,000 feet in a 10-hour 
day. G. C. Robson, formerly of Merrill, Wis., 
is general manager of the plant, -A-planing mill 
is proposed for next year. The timber con- 
sists prineipally of virgin spruce and some pine. 
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BUILDING INCREASE A FINE CURE FOR PESSIMISM 


St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 24.—‘‘The unusually 
large increase in building permits for September 
should convince the most confirmed pessimist 
that the heavy demand thruout the last forty- 
five to sixty days sprang from a sound actual 
need for lumber,’’ said R. B. Bearden, general 
sales manager of the Frost-Johnson Lumber Co., 
in discussing the ‘‘ Business Outlook,’’ in Frost 
Pine Barks. Mr. Bearden says: 

Most major industries are convalescent. That- 
however, is hardly descriptive of the lumber busi- 
ness, as it has passed from the stage of con- 
valescence to one of confidence and courage. Cot- 
ton is the only other commodity which has enjoyed 
a more favorable turn for the better. The unusual 
large increase in building permits for September 
should convince the most confirmed pessimist that 
the heavy demand thruout the last forty-five to 
sixty days sprang from a sound, actual need for 
lumber. Order files at the sawmills continue to 
increase and have already reached a point approxi- 
mately 60 percent in excess of what is usually car- 
ried. 

Especially noteworthy is the fact that extra 
heavy overbookings on B&better and No. 1 common 
shed stock are the rule rather than the exception. 
Realizing this, many manufacturers have already 


adopted sales methods which should enable them 
to continue taking on business. This method is 
only the common sense rule of limiting the sale of 
certain scarce items to an amount equal to the 
production of those items. When it first became 
apparent that the business being placed was heavily 
in excess of production on some few items, most 
sales managers put in around thirty days at the 
not unpleasant task of boosting the price a dollar 
or so every time the stock clerk reminded him the 
mills were getting more heavily oversold. For- 
tunately sounder judgment, based on past experi- 
ence, soon replaced that practice with the result 
that it is becoming more difficult daily to buy the 
recognized scarce items in straight carlots. How- 
ever, a rigid pursuance by the manufacturer of the 
policy of limiting sales in proportion to production 
will not relieve the unbalanced condition of their 
order files under ninety days. 

Dealers should be just as anxious as are the 
manufacturers to remedy the present situation. 
They will, to a certainty, serve their own inter- 
ests best by encouraging the salesman who is work- 
ing under instructions from his headquarters which 
limit the sale of badly oversold items. Buying 
straight cars of B&better and No. 1 common shed 
stock, at a basis which his knowledge of the mar- 
ket tells him is above the average ruling quota- 
tions on limited amounts, will only make an un- 


favorable situation worse and decidedly will not 
reflect to the best interests of the lumber industry 
as a whole. 


This present situation is unusual in that the 
items which are oversold are practically identical 
with all mills. Generally the mills’ oversold items 
differ to the extent that any group of stock sheets 
picked at random would all disagree as to items 
oversold. Some would even show surplus where 
others showed oversold. At this time practically 
every stock sheet tells the same thing; namely, 
oversold on: 

3- and 4-inch B&better flooring 

3- and 4-inch B&better ceiling 

8- and 4-inch B&better drop siding 
4-inch No. 1 flooring 

B&better partition 

No. 2 drop siding 

Finish in all widths and thicknesses 


Some will be oversold on other items quite 
naturally, but this list is accepted as being 99 per- 
cent typical. The most important recent develop- 
ment, aside from the foregoing, is that among the 
mills there is no surplus of 6-, 8- and 10-inch No. 2 
common. Don’t take this as a suggestion that it 
might be well to send us an order for No. 2 fencing 
or boards. It is a fact that our mills are oversold 
on 6- to 10-inch No. 2. 





NATION HONORS SOLDIER SON OF LUMBERMAN 


When Edward Hines, of Chicago, landed at 
New York last week on his return from a pro- 
tracted tour of Europe, accompanied by Mrs. 
Hines, there was delivered to him a special 
message from the President, informing him that 
by official order of the Treasury Department the 
great public health service hospital at Broad- 
view, Cook County, Ill., heretofore known as ‘‘ No. 
76,’? will henceforth be called the Edward Hines, 
Jr., Hospital, in honor of his son, Lieut. Ed- 
ward Hines, jr., who died in active service in 
France in 1918. 

This action was taken at the request of the 
executive committee of the American Legion 
of Illinois, endorsed by numerous national and 
State officials and private citizens. The official 
order pays a high tribute to the young soldier 
in the following language: ‘‘Lieut. Hines was 
the first graduate of the officers’ training camp 
at Fort Sheridan, in the Chicago district, to die 
in active service in France. The name fittingly 
commemorates the splendid service given the 
nation by a graduate of that camp.’’ The text 
of the order, which is signed by Secretary of 
the Treasury Mellon and approved by the Presi- 
dent, is as follows: 

The United States public health hospital at 
Broadview, Cook County, Ill., heretofore known as 
“No. 76,’ will hereafter be known as the Edward 
Hines, Jr., Hospital in honor of Lieut. Edward 
Hines, jr., first lieutenant (temporary), U. S. A. 
(born 1896, died 1918). 

Lieut. Edward Hines, a resident of Evanston, 
Ill, a member of the class of 1918, Sheffield 
Scientific Scheel, Yale University, left college on 
the formation of the first officers’ training camp 
at Fort Sheridan, Ill. Chosen in the camp on his 
twenty-first birthday, July 24, 1917, for the regular 
army, he was appointed second lieutenant, Infantry 
Reserve Corps, Aug. 15, 1917; provisional second 
lieutenant, regular army, Oct. 26, 1917, and _as- 
signed to the 61st Infantry. He was promoted to 
first lieutenant (temporary) and, while in camp 
with his regiment at Gettysburg, Pa., in response 


to a call for officers for immediate foreign service 
with a machine gun company, he volunteered and 
was accepted for such service; assigned to the 4th 
Machine Gun Battalion, 2nd Division, and sailed 
for France Dec. 24, 1917. His organization went 
into the service on the Toulon-Troyan sector, 
Verdun, in the severe winter and spring of 1918. 


On April 4, 1918, while on reconnoissance in 


THE LATE LIEUT. EDWARD HINES JR. 


Grafigny woods in front of those sectors, Lieut. 
Hines succumbed to the effect of the rigors of 
trench life and to extreme exhaustion, and from 
their effects, died in Base Hospital 15 A. E. F., 
Chaumont, France, June 4, 1918, in the twenty- 
second year of his age. 

Lieut. Hines was the first graduate of the offi- 
cers’ training camp at Fort Sheridan in the Chi- 
cago district, to die in active service in France. 

The name fittingly commemorates the splendid 
service given the nation by a graduate of the Fort 
Sheridan training camp; in addition, it fittingly 
commemorates the enthusiastic devotion of the 
college and university graduates by the thousand, 
voluntarily abandoning a career of individual 
promise to offer their services and their lives to 
their country. 

The hospital in its present size and completeness 
is due to the expenditure of time, effort and money 
by Lieut. Hines’ parents, Mr. and Mrs. Edward 

ines of Evanston, Ill. The cost of the completed 
plant has been about $5,000,000. The total ap- 
ee gpm was $3,400,000. The difference has 
een contributed by Mr. and Mrs. Edward Hines. 
The name given thus also suitably recognizes their 
service and generosity. 

By the President. A. W. MBLLON, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 


The hospital, which has commonly been known 
as the ‘‘Speedway Hospital,’’ has recently 
been brought to completion and is now in opera- 
tion. It has a capacity of 1,000 beds and cost 
over $5,000,000, of which, as stated in the order, 
$3,400,000 was appropriated by Congress, the 
remainder being the gift of Mr. and Mrs. Hines 
in memory of their son. The hospital is located 
on a 320-acre tract of land, which is now being 
beautified. On Armistice Day the American 
Legion of Illinois will plant a memorial avenue 
of trees within the grounds. 

When asked for a statement Mr. Hines said: 
‘Mrs. Hines and I are deeply appreciative and 
affected by this action of the President and the 
secretary of the treasury. We especially appre- 
ciate the action of the American Legion in mak- 
ing the suggestion.’’ 
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LOGS NEW ENGLAND HARDWOOD 


New York, Oct. 24.—Logging operations of 
the Emporium Lumber Co., of Conifer, N. Y., 
are going on at a brisk pace, according to W. E. 
Van Wert, New York manager of the firm, who 
tells interestingly of them. Mr. Van Wert says 
the company is conducting the work for the most 
part with tractors and that no longer is snow a 
vicissitude in getting out the logs. 

F. P. Sykes, wood superintendent of the Em- 
porium company, has invented and patented a 
log slide that enables logging to go ahead thru- 
out the year no matter what the weather or snow 
conditions may be, and the company has estab- 
lished two band mills at Conifer which are said 
to be the most complete of the kind in the world. 

The company has several hundred million feet 
of standing timber in the Adirondacks and the 
band mills are capable of getting out 30,000,000 
feet of lumber a year. The company already 
has a ‘stock of 20,000,000 feet of lumber ready 
for delivery. One of the mills is located at 
Cranberry Lake and is said to be ideally placed 
for the receipt of logs. 

Mr. Van Wert said the company has been 
operating in the Adirondacks for six or eight 
years and prior to that time carried on exten- 
sive logging and milling operations in Pennsyl- 
vania. All the timber has been cut off the com- 
pany’s properties in Potter County, Pa., where 
the firm formerly operated three mills. The last 
one was done away with four years ago. 

In Pennsylvania, the company cleared timber 
from 250,000 acres. Mr. Van Wert said the 
firm now is going to devote its attention exclu- 
sively to the tracts in the Adirondacks, where 
he considers the timber supply sufficient to last 
a number of years. 

The stock in hand is comprised of maple, 
beach and northern hardwoods. W. L. Sykes, 
of Conifer, N. Y., is president of the concern. 
Of conditions in the hardwood market, Mr. Van 
Wert said: 

‘*Business has been improving right along 
with rapid strides. I believe the hardwood busi- 
ness is on a better basis than it has been for 
some time. Prices have been fluctuating up to 
this time. We have been getting best prices for 
higher grade lumber and in fact for all lumber. 
The biggest percentage of our high grade stock 
is cut with band saws.’’ 


FRESNO WANTS FACTORIES 


San Franoisco, Cauir., Oct. 22.—According 
to advices from Fresno, the local Chamber of 
Commerce is negotiating with the new Sugar 
Pine Lumber Co. for the purpose of securing 
one of its proposed manufacturing plants. A 
section of land will be required for a molding 
factory, box factory, lath factory, yards ete. 
Madera has offered $100,000 in cash and a large 
tract of land for a plant. The Madera Sugar 
Pine Co., in which E. H. Cox and A. W. Heaven- 
rich are also officials, has operated factories 
there for many years. The new company plans 
to expend $2,500,000 on mills ‘and factories and 
to build a 50-mile railroad from the sawmill 
into the woods to tap one of the finest bodies of 
sugar pine timber in existence. 








SHOULD CO-OPERATE WITH TRADE JOURNAL 


New York, Oct. 24.—The relation of the 
trade association to the trade journal, as well 
as the possibility of close codperation by the 
trade association with the house organs pub- 
lished by individual members of the particular 
industry involved formed the subject of exten- 
sive discussion at the monthly meeting of trade 
secretaries of New York on Tuesday, Oct. 18. 

The speaker of the day was Dr. Hugh P. 
Baker, executive secretary of the American 
Paper & Pulp Association, who struck what 
seemed to be the keynote of the day in his 
declaration that the trade association should 
endeavor to codperate with the trade journals 
of its industry. Said Dr. Baker: 

_ The official publication of a trade association, 
its bulletin.or magazine or whatever form its pub- 
lished. material. may take, should never be of a 


nature to place the association publication in com- 
petition with the trade journal. The trade journal 


has a vital field in industry, just as well defined 
and as helpful to the industry as the trade asso- 
ciation. To coéperate with the trade journal, and 
not to publish a journal in opposition should be 
the aim of the trade association secretary. 

Particularly, I believe, is this true of the ques- 
tion of advertising. I doubt if the solicitation of 
advertising by an association publication is right 
or proper. In most cases it is too close to the use 
of the big stick against those dealing jn supplies 
for the industry, and might easily be unfair com- 
petition with the trade journal which means so 
much to the business man. 

In the American Paper & Pulp Association care 
is exercised to maintain most harmonius relations 
with the trade journals. They are provided with 
all of the material published in the association bul- 
letin to its members, either simultaneously or in 
advance of its publication by the association publi- 
cation. The bulletin of the association acts as an 
auxiliary to the trade journal to take merely official 
announcements of the industry to its members. 


THE LONG SPAN OVERHEAD SKIDDER 


KNOXVILLE, TENN., Oct. 25.—Loggers and 
lumbermen are still discussing with much inter- 
est the sixth annual Appalachian Logging Con- 
gress held here last week. The consensus is that 
it was one of the best ever held. A great many 
interesting logging problems were brought up 
and discussed. For example, J. H. Dickinson, 
of the Lidgerwood Manufacturing Co., pointed 
out important features of a long span overhead 
skidder and illustrated his remarks with blue- 
prints. Summarized, Mr. Dickinson’s address 
is as follows: 

‘Tn every long span mountain overhead skid- 
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Ready to Start Out from the Granshue Camp of the A. Sherman Lum- 
ber Co., Near Potsdam, N. Y. 


der there are two features that every uptodate 
logger considers essential; vin, interlocking 
type of skidding engine, with high speed returns 
to woods, and the branch rope swivel type, me- 
chanical slack puller. 

‘*No matter what type of spar is used or 
whether one or two cars are employed, the inter- 
locking engine and the slack puller are essential 
for fast skidding operations. 

‘‘Tf you want to save fuel and dispense with 
a burning up of brake band on a long haul you 
must use an interlocking skidding engine. 

‘*The long span single main cable skidder 
may have the main cable reel drum operated by 
the skidding engine or by a separate engine. Of 
course the latter is the better but costs more. 

‘«These engines may be mounted on either 
one or two cars. The conditions and sizes deter- 
mine. 

‘*The head spar may be a simple tree or 
some type of portable spar such as shown in the 
photographs exhibited. 

‘The Appalachian Logging Congress has 
ealled for a 4,000-foot span overhead skidder of 
the lighter type. 

‘¢This is shown on the blueprint marked 35-21, 
known as the Gaskill spar. The type of skid- 
der used by Mr. Babcock has also been mounted 
cn one car. 

‘‘The improvements and refinements men- 
tioned have made Lidgerwood skidders cost more, 
but the logger soon forgets that first cost when 
he discovers what results he is obtaining.’’ 


HUNTERS MAKE READY FOR TRIP 


New York, Oct. 24—F. 8S. McNally, New 
York manager of the A. Sherman Lumber Co., 
of Potsdam, N. Y., is burnishing his shooting 
iron and taking his hunting togs out of camphor 
balls incident to one of the greatest outings 
in the Adirondacks ever staged for employees 
of the Sherman company and their friends. To 
those who know the officers of the big Potsdam 
concern, the fact that from beginning to end 
of the hunting season their immense timber 
lands are thronged with seekers after the wily 
deer or the toothsome quail is no secret. 

But this year the hunting season is to be 
observed as never before and one of the ring- 
leaders in the sport will be Mr. MeNally. Al- 
ready a big party of hunters are at Potsdam 
looking over the trails incident to being Johnny 
on the spot Nov. 1 when legal barriers will be 
let down and the hunters and dogs will be 
privileged to roam at will on the ‘‘to the victor 
belongs the spoils’’ basis. 

Mr. MeNally has invited a big party of his 
lumbermen friends to join him in a trip to the 
Adirondacks beginning Nov. 8. He expects to 
take along about twenty of the metropolitan 
dealers and, according to present plans, they 
will remain in the backwoods until Nov. 15. 
The principal quarry of the New Yorkers will 
be deer, with which the Sherman reservation 
abounds, but other game will not be neglected. 

The New Yorkers will go direct to the Grans- 
hue Camp, located about 
forty miles southeast of 
Potsdam, in the heart of 
the lumber country. The 
holdings ef the Sherman 
company are among the 
largest in the beautiful 
northern New York 
area and, while the lum- 
bermen are due to spend 
most of their time hunt- 
ing, they will have plen- 
ty of idle hours in which 
to inspect the plant of 
the Sherman company 
and especially to see how 
modern tractor methods 
are applied in bringing 
the timbers out of the 
forest. The company 
began the use of trac- 
tors last year and Mr. 
MeNally says they have 
become indispensable, 
far and away more satis- 
factory than the old way 
of doing things. 

The logs are brought 
down from the mountains to the Racquette 
River and floated thence to Potsdam, where 
the firm maintains its chief office. Products 
of the company, manufactured in the huge 
Potsdam mills, find their way thruout the en- 
tire northeastern section of the United States, 
but principally are disposed of in Massachu- 
setts and Pennsylvania. 

Mr. MeNally is a hunter of long experience 
and a lumberman of the Al grade. He believes 
business is permanently on the upgrade and he 
is confident the Sherman company is going to 
get a big divvy when it is distributed around. 
Of business conditions, Mr. Sherman said: 


Our business is showing remarkable improve- 
ment, especially in the country trade. We are sell- 
ing a big lot of lumber on Long Island, in New 
Jersey and in Westchester County. In New York 
City the market is quiet, but that will come along. 
In the suburban district of New York, even tho 
we hear of building records being smashed, I be- 
lieve the improvement will be still greater. The 
apex of the building boom has not been atttained. 

The building of tax exempt houses has given the 
lumber business a big boost in this section. Small 
homes—1- and 2-family houses—continue in great 
demand, especially within easy commutation dis 
tance of New York City. 

There seems to be an ever increasing demand for 
spruce, white pine, shingles and lath. Because of 
conditions in the recent past, our production in 
logging will. be comparatively limited this winter, 
but next year I am looking for an enormous out- 


put. P 

Prices in. spruce, have advamced, but. 1 believe 
they will go still highery.°I Delieve all“lumber has 
left the rock-bottom level for good. It looks as if 
the turn in the road for the lumberman has come. 
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National Retailers Discuss Trade Problems— 
Progressive Policies Bring Increasing Support 


The concluding session of the fifth annual 
convention and the election of directors of 
the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion occurred in the forenoon of Friday, Oct. 
21. The discussion of the subject, ‘£100 Per- 
cent Dealer Distribution—What Can Be Done 
More Nearly to Achieve This Aim,’’ led by 
Arch C. Klumph, Cleveland, which was sched- 
uled for Thursday morning, was deferred to 
the executive session in the afternoon because 
of lack of time. Mr. Klumph insisted that 
the term was somewhat misleading when not 
properly explained and laid emphasis upon the 
fact that the dealer was entitled to the busi- 
ness of his community up to the full limit of 
his capacity to give adequate service. 

Secretary Pfund states that numerous help- 
ful and constructive conferences were held 
with regional secretaries looking to better co- 
operation between their associations and the 
National in matters in which the public can be 
more adequately served because of such co- 
operation. 


Secretary Presents His Report 


Following the showing of a film of Yellow- 
stone National Park and the rendering of several 
numbers by the Oxford Male Quartet, the Fri- 
day session began the business of the day by 
hearing the report of Secretary Adolph Pfund. 
Mr. Pfund began by expressing his appreci- 
ation of those who aided in making the con- 
vention a success. He then announced that 
the association accounts are being kept in a 
modern and approved manner and that a 
change in accounting was made -in order to 
make possible a budgeting of association ex- 
penditures. He mentioned the publication of 
the Retail Lumber Dealer, an organ which 
he hopes to make increasingly useful. He 
asked members to send in publication material. 
He also touched upon the problem of getting 
the maximum amount of business by each 
dealer in his own territory and stated that he 
preferred this statement to the somewhat mis- 
leading one of ‘100 percent dealer distribu- 
tion.’’ 

Field work, in the secretary’s opinion, is 
one of the important departments of associa- 
tion activity. The two field men who have 
been at work for some time have demon- 
strated that there is a distinct need for a freer 
interchange of thought and information be- 
tween retailers and shippers. Indeed in 
achieving a more understanding codperation 
it has proved wise to go to the shipper and to 
get his point of view first. The men have 
been well received in nearly all cases and 
have succeeded in ironing out many minor 
complaints; and this makes an excellent be- 
ginning in the solution of graver difficulties. 
The field men found dozens of shippers who 
had never heard of the National. retailers’ 
association, and they found many others who 
were astonished that association representa- 
tives came to see them without asking for 
money but rather to talk things over and if 
possible to find a common basis for improved 
service to the public. Field work, the secre- 
tary stated, is not cheap, and if any better 
way of achieving the same results at less cost 
can be found it should be adopted. But if 
the field work is to be continued it ought to be 
expanded. Two men can not possibly cover 
the entire United States. Mr. Pfund ex- 
pressed the hope that this following year he 
may be able to give more of his time to work 
outside the office. He commended the men 
who have spent time and effort in securing 
new members for the association, and he an- 
nounced that the membership had been in- 
creased since last May from 665 to 705. 

Lumber Grades Other Than Standard 

John G. Whittier, Newark, N. J., led the 

discussion of ‘‘Lumber Grades Other Than 


Standard.’’ He made a brief statement of 
the fact that certain retailers have built up a 


local trade for grades that are not recognized 
by the standard grading rules, calling such 
grades ‘‘Jones’ Special’? or some similar 
meaningless name. In this way they create an 
expectation of an extra good grade when in 
reality the material furnished is of poor and 
uneven quality. It makes competition diffi- 
cult, since there can be no intelligent compari- 
son by the customer. 

President Lloyd stated that such a practice 
as the selling of grades bearing special names 
ought to be discouraged. The effort of associ- 
ations has been directed toward the securing 


_ of standardization of all parts of the lumber 


business for the purpose of making business 
clean cut and fair. Such a departure from 
fixed standards is bad and ought to be elim- 
inated. 

The question was asked if any effective 
measures were being taken to educate the 
public in the meaning of grades. Some whole- 
salers are offering kinds of lumber that, so far 
as one may judge from the grading rules, 
never grew. They are educating purchasing 
agents to ask for lumber by these fantastic 
names, hoping thus to confuse competition. 
It is necessary that retailers themselves should 
have an accurate knowledge of the grading 
rules so that they can call salesmen when the 
latter offer these nonexistent grades. 

L. L. Barth mentioned the case of an oak 
flooring manufacturer who offered a mixed 
grade, but who did not have much success in 
marketing it. 

At the close of the discussion it was voted 
by the convention to endorse association 
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grades and to stand opposed to all special 
grades and grade names. 
Promoting the Use of Short Lengths 

R. B. Chapman, Syracuse, led the discussion 
in regard to promoting the use of short 
lengths. He told of his own experience in begin- 
ning the sale of short lengths. A good salesman 
sold him a ear, and when it arrived he hardly 
knew what to do with it. A good yard man man- 
aged to sell it at a surprising rate, and this was 
the beginning of a profitable business. But the 
discussion of short lengths should be confined to 
lengths under six feet, as lumber of six feet 
or more in length is regularly handled in most 
yards. There is a great quantity of short 
lumber made in the course of manufacture, 
and it is real conservation to make profitable 
and useful disposition of these short pieces. 
Some mills have shown themselves short- 
sighted in marketing shorts, for when a de- 
mand begins to develop the price goes up. 

It was stated that the movement of short 





stock depends largely upon the yard man. 
When long stock is on hand the corresponding 
short stock does not move; but if the long stuff 
is all sold out the short begins to move. 

L. L. Barth, Chicago, agreed that it was 
largely a matter of education. If the yard 
man will ask customers for what purpose the 
lumber is to be used he can often dispose of 
short stuff when long has been asked for. 


Mill Should Set Proper Price Differential 


It was suggested that if a mill wants to sell 
shorts it must make a suitable spread in price. 
If 10-foot lengths are sold at the same price 
as 20’s, then the dealer would be foolish to 
buy 10’s. He can make 10’s of the 20’s, but 
he can not make 20’s of the 10’s. If he carries 
the latter he must carry a double stock. This 
he will not do unless it is really to his advan- 
tage. 

Oscar Lampland, St. Paul, stated that manu- 
facturers realize this fact and do make a 
spread in price. It must be true, also, that if 
shorts are not disposed of in some way the 
mills will be compelled to ask more for long 
lengths. They must have a revenue sufficient 
to pay expenses and a profit. 

Don Critchfield, Lincoln, Neb., told of get- 
ting a heavy stock of 2x4—6’s and being 
unable to move them. After a couple of years 
he figured out a price by the piece instead of 
by the thousand and sold the entire stock 
almost at once. 

Secretary Pfund stated that the field men 
had found that manufacturers are of the 
opinion that retailers do not exert themselves 
in the sale of short lengths. 

President Lloyd presented a motion, Vice 
President W. 8. Dickason being in the chair, 
that the convention favored codperation of 
retailer and manufacturer in an effort to dis- 
pose of short lengths, a proper differential in 
price being made to reimburse the retailer for 
the extra labor in handling the short lengths. 

Adjusting Shortages and Overruns 

J. Edward Downes, Boston, opened the dis- 
cussion of small claims on carload shipments 
of lumber by stating that in his opinion these 
claims should be made. Many retailers work 
hard to secure small discounts and then ignore 
small claims because they are so trifling. 
None but a legitimate claim should be made. 
Manufacturers and wholesalers are the retail- 
er’s friends and will take the matter in good 
part if care is taken to present only legitimate 
claims. The policy of pressing these claims 
makes the retailer and his men careful, it 
gives his customers uniform grades and it 
makes the millman careful. Those among the 
shippers who brand these claims as trifling are 
usually trying to get by with something. 

It was suggested that if small claims are 
made allowance should also be made for over- 
run. Each car is a case by itself. It was also 
objected that the cost in delay, demurrage, 
correspondence and inspection makes the lodg- 
ing of small claims unprofitable. Vice Presi- 
dent Dickason stated that, since 93 percent of 
claims of retailers on carlots are allowed by 
inspectors, it is at least probable that retailers 
are just as honest and careful in making small 
claims. It was stated from the floor that cer- 
tain mills expect claims to be made and try to 
get as many cars by as possible. One shipper 
declared if fifteen cars went to one customer 
without a complaint he would fire his shipping 
clerk. Lodging of claims is wise in discourag- 
ing this small-bore trickery. 

Affirms Support of Sanctity of Contracts 

W. W. Wood, Birmingham, led the discus- 
sion on ‘‘Cancelations.’? He stated that 
there seems to be a loose idea among some 
retailers that an order is subject to cancelation 

at any time for any purpose. Both sides of 
the problem are serious. The reverse side is 
the failure of the mill to ship when the price 
is rising. The best way to meet this matter 
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is thru universal voluntary arbitration. Re- 
fusal to arbitrate will indicate that the firm 
refusing is an undesirable business connection. 
The universal order blank should assist in 
meeting this difficulty. 

Mr. Dickason stated that very few of the 
cancelations during the falling market were 
made by retailers. A motion was passed, pro- 
posed by Mr. Wood, affirming support of the 
principle of the sanctity of contracts and 
especially stating that cancelation is never 
justifiable because of a shift in the market. 

Secretary Pfund presented a recommenda- 
tion of the board of directors that the dues 
year be changed to extend from October to 
October, and that the annual convention be 
held in October. This recommendation was 
accepted by vote of the convention. 

Franklin Dickey, Pittsburgh, opened the 
discussion concerning labor and open shop 
conditions by recounting experiences in his 
own city, the labor troubles that had occurred, 
in the planing mills especially, and the meas- 
ures taken to smooth these difficulties out. 
He reaffirmed the Americanism of the open 
shop and the essential partnership between 
employer and employee. 


Recounts Experiences in Europe 


This discussion was interrupted to present 
Edward Hines. Mr. Hines has just returned 
from an extensive trip to Europe in the inter- 
est of certain arrangements in regard to re- 
building the devastated area of France. He 
began his address by congratulating the asso- 
ciation upon the progress it had made and 
stated that in these times most progress is 
made by means of association effort. He then 
described briefly conditions in Europe. Unem- 
ployment in England is serious, and he men- 
tioned a parade of 50,000 men seeking employ- 
ment. They looked like men who really 
wanted work and not like the usual labor 


agitators. Belgium is building up rapidly. 
Little improvement is to be seen in the devas- 
tated area of France. Germany looks pros- 
perous, is well stocked with domestic animals 
and is furnishing work to everybody. The 
cost of living is moderate in Germany, show- 
ing the results that follow from general indus- 
try and the quantity production of goods. 
Mr. Hines told of following in the footsteps 
of his son, Lieut. Edward Hines, jr., from the 
place where he landed up to the spot where he 
fell in action. He mentioned the memorial 
hospital that is to be named after his son by 
executive action of the President and that 
is soon to be dedicated by Marshall Foch. 
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At the conclusion of Mr. Hines’ address the 
discussion of labor matters was resumed. The 
convention passed a.motion stating that the 
association had no objection to union labor, 
but that it affirmed the principle of the open 
shop. 

W. A. Robinson, Shreveport, led the diseus- 
sion of piece and grade tally car cards. Some 
different opinions were developed, but the 
convention passed a. motion favoring their 


use. 
Field Work and Policy Are Discussed 


C. E. Huyette, Detroit, spoke of the field 
work of the association and commended it 
highly. The field men are missionaries and by 
personal contact succeed in ironing out diffi- 
culties that can not be handled thru corre- 
spondence. These men can serve to bring to 
millmen the reasonable requirements of retail- 
ers as to the size and manner of dressing of 
their stock. But it is impossible for two men 
to cover the country. 

Secretary Pfund stated that it is highly 
desirable to convince shippers that retailers 
are not requiring more of them than they 
themselves are willing to give. Many shippers 
think that a retail association has nothing but 
a selfish desire, and it is important that this 
idea be dispelled and that they be con- 
vineed the retailers are seeking only a square 
deal for the good of the industry. 

A motion was passed approving the employ- 
ment of field men during the coming year to 
the extent that funds are available. 

The matter of branding and trademarking of 
lumber came up for brief but vigorous discus- 
sion. The convention passed a motion reaf- 
firming its stand as favoring marks to dis- 
tinguish the species of wood but as opposing 
the use of private brands. 

The resolutions committee then presented its 
report, which was adopted: 





Resolutions Express Stand on Many Important Questions 


To Combat Stock Insurance Propaganda 


WHEREAS, It appears that agents of the stock 
insurance companies have in their recent conven- 
tions, with the aid and approval of the companies, 
adopted the policy of eliminating the competition 
of reciprocal or interinsurance; and 


WHEREAS, It appears that they are attempting 
to carry out said policy by the dissemination of 
misleading propaganda thru the medium of unfair 
insurance journals; and 


WHEREAS, It appears that they are further hav- 
ing recourse to the law-making power of the differ- 
ent States and are attempting to pass legislation, 
which will be both burdensome and prohibitive of 
reciprocal or interinsurance ; and 

WHEREAS, The stock insurance plan is only one 
of the four leading plans of indemnity now in use; 
to wit, stock company, reciprocal, mutual and 
Lloyds ; and 

WHEREAS, It appears that the stock insurance 
plan is not as scientific, safe or economical as the 
plan which they are endeavoring to eliminate, as 
can be shown by experience and comparative state- 
ment of failures covering any period of years; 
therefore be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the National 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association in convention 
assembled, that the insuring public should not be 
confined to any one avenue for its insurance pro- 
tection, and that the National Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association resents the evident attempt on the 
part of the stock insurance companies and their 
agents to so restrict its rights; and the retail 
lumber industry is informed that it must be watch- 
ful of its interests, especially in the legislatures 
of the differert States, and deaf to any insidious 
and misleading propaganda. 


For Noncompulsory Arbitration; Result to Bind 


WHERBAS, It is amply proved and generally con- 
ceded that disputes can be settled at less cost, more 
expeditiously and with greater justice, when sub- 
mitted to a board of arbitration composed of men 
thoroly acquainted with trade customs and usages 
pertaining to the matter in dispute, and inasmuch 
as to make such agreements effective they should 
become an organic part of the law of the organiza- 
tion ; therefore be it 

Resolved, That we endorse arbitration as the 
best method for settling disputes and that the 
board of directors proceed to arrange with whole- 
sale lumber dealers’ associations and lumber manu- 
facturers’ associations suitable arbitration agree- 
ments that shall properly guard the interests of 
all parties concerned ; that when such arrangements 
shall have been made as herein provided for the 
board of directors shall amend the bylaws to con- 
form thereto; that when any member of this asso- 
ciation voluntarily subscribes to the arbitration of 


a dispute and thereafter refuses to submit his 
brief of the case or to abide by the findings of 
such arbitration committee, he shall thereby forfeit 
his membership in this association ; that it shall be 
understood that questions of grade must be settled 
by official inspection and are not subjects for 
arbitration. 
To Develop Cost Accounting System 
WHbPREAS, It is a generally acknowledged fact 
that the retail lumber industry is sadly lacking in 
accurate and detailed cost accounting; and 


WHEREAS, Inquiry and investigation have shown 
that there is a keen desire on the part of many 
members for a simple and practical cost accounting 
system and a belief that such a system could ‘be 
economically developed by the National Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association as a part of its service to 
its membership ; also, inasmuch as we believe that 
proper cost accounting tends toward generally im- 
proving the efficiency and economy of business, thus 
lowering costs to the consumer; therefore, be it 

Resolwed, That the board of directors authorize 
the expense and that the president appoint a com- 
mittee to look after the details of developing a 
suitable system. 

Asks Revision in West Coast Rules 

To the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, 
Seattle, Wash., from the National Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association in fifth annual convention as- 
sembled in Chicago, Greetings. 


WHEREAS, It is the custom of the majority of the 
fir mills to surface their dimension and common 
boards and strips green from the saw to the stand- 
ard sizes as specified in the grading rules as adopted 
by the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association; and 

WHEREAS, Fir being a wood subject to great 
shrinkage and said shrinkage not being uniform, 
such dimension, boards, strips and their product 
when shipped and received are not only scant of 
the finished sizes as shown in the grading rules 
referred to, but also show great variation in size, 
due to lack of uniformity in shrinkage; and 

WHEREAS, Such undersize and unevenly dried 
stock is unsatisfactory to the consuming trade, due 
to the inequalities of width,and thickness and is, 
therefore, unsatisfactory to retail dealers supplying 
such consuming trade; and 


WHEREAS, The West Coast Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion has refused heretofore to define by a minimum 
size the clause “subject to natural shrinkage,” re- 
sulting in nothing being taken into consideration 
= e official inspection, except grade, therefore 

e 

Resolved, That the National Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association in convention assembled, urge upon 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association— 


First: A change in the method of handling stock 
so that instead of being dressed green from the 


saw, it shall be dressed dry after proper seasoning, 
as is done in the case of all other woods, thereby 
avoiding shrinkage of an uneven nature after dress- 
ing. 

Second: That the West Coast Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation amend its grading rules so that the fin- 
ished sizes of dimension, boards, strips and their 
product, as shown in the grading rules, shall be 
understood to mean after dressing and drying and 
eliminating the obnoxious and meaningless, nullify- 
ing clause “subject to natural shrinkage”; and 
be it 


Resolved, By this convention of the National Re- 
tail Lumber Dealers’ Association that a vigorous 
protest of the retailers to this rule be registered 
and that their position in regard to it be presented 
to the manufacturers with a view to obtaining a 
revision of the grading rules with respect to this 
paragraph by mutually satisfactory means that will 
be just to both the shipper and the dealer. 


For Distribution Thru the Retailer 


We, the members of the National Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, this day in convention assem- 
bled, having given due and thoro consideration to 
the question of local, or community, distribution 
of lumber, herewith make the following declaration : 

We believe it to be to the best interests of the public 
and the local government of each community that 
lumber distribution should be thru the local dis- 
tributing yard rather than by direct sale from the 
manufacturer and wholesaler to the consumer, and 
we register the following reasons: 


1. That all direct sales, which in some of the 
larger cities have grown to be 50 percent of the 
entire lumber business of the community, do not 
contribute one dollar to said community in the way 
of taxes; whereas on the other hand all sales made 
by the local distributing yard do result in the pay- 
ment of taxes to the community. 


2. That direct sales are made without the ex- 
penditure of rent, taxes, insurance, supplies, labor 
etc. and therefore deprive the community of this 
volume of business. 

3. As the price of lumber charged by the local 
distributing yard to the public is generally governed 
by the overhead, it is a fact that all direct sales 
which reduce the volume of business of the retail 
distributer increase the overhead and therefore 
cause a general increase in the cost of lumber and 
thus in the cost of homes to the entire public of 
each respective commuzity. 

4. The direct sales do not increase the use or 
consumption of lumber. 

5. The local distributing lumber yard is an 
economic necessity to the welfare, wth and 
peeapete of every city, and all direct sales not only 

eprive it of a large part of its business, but seri- 
ously interfere with the peaceful relationship be- 
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tween the local distributer and the buying and con- 
suming public. 


6. That a continuation or the further growth of 
direct sales will not only be an increasing menace, 
but in many cases may destroy the business of local 
distribution, thereby placing a great handicap upon 
the community. 

7. Direct sales can not be shown to be of eco- 
nomic benefit to the community but merely trans- 
fers a value from one element to another, the gen- 
eral public benefiting nothing thereby. 

Considering the foregoing facts, be it 

Resolved, That the officers and directors of the 
National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association be in- 
structed to use every proper, ethical and legal 
means of educating and encouraging the consuming 
public to the desirability of making its purchases 
of lumber from the local distributer; and further, 

Resolved, That the officers of this association 
may appoint a committee on ways and means, if 
deemed necessary, the duty of such committee to 
be a constant study of this important problem and 
the providing of plans, ways and means from time 
to time of improving the percentage of lumber dis- 
tribution thru the local distributing yard, and we 
further urge the officers and directors of this asso- 
ciation to codperate with all associations of manu- 
facturers and associations of wholesalers in an 
effort to bring about the greatest prosperity to all 
elements of the lumber industry and the greatest 
good to the public. 


Would Formulate Universal Sales Code 


WHEREAS, It is recognized that to draft a form 
of order contract acceptable to all interests is prac- 
tically impossible; and 


WHEREAS, There are certain legal objections to 
the general adoption of any form; and 


WHEREAS, It is not practicable to incorporate all 
the terms and the conditions of any form in present 
use in all order contracts, particularly in tele- 
graphic transactions; and 

WHEREAS, A definite and clear understanding be- 
tween the buyer and the seller is very essential as 
sons in the best interest of all concerned ; therefore 


Resolved, That the National Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association recommends that steps be taken 
looking to the creation of an interassociation com- 
mittee of retailers, manufacturers and wholesalers, 
the duty of which committee shall be to formulate 
a@ universal sales code, the terms of which may be 
made a part of an order contract by simple refer- 
ence to such code. Said universal sales code to be 
printed in pamphlet form and widely distributed. 


Committee to Consider Transit Car 


WHEREAS, It has been brought to our attention 
that a serious situation has arisen, in connection 


with the penalty and reconsignment charges .on 
transit cars, demanding immediate attention ; be it 
Resolved, That the chairman appoint a suitable 
committee to meet the emergency; also that the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association and 
the Southern Pine Association be urged to appoint 
a like committee for the purpose of codperating 
with our committee, and that these two committees 
shall work with the reconsignment committee of 
the American Railway Association for this purpose. 
Urges General Reduction In Freight Rates 
WHEREAS, There exist at the present time a very 
general depression in all lines of business; and 
WHEREAS, Freight rates do not bear a proper 
relation to commodity values and, until such rates 
are readjusted to approximate such level, it is ob- 
vious that business confidence can not be restored 
nor will normal conditions prevail; therefore be it 
Resolved, That this association approve a gen- 
eral reduction in freight rates as the one thing 
most essential at the present time in bringing about 
the resumption of general business activity, a re- 
vival of building and relief to the existing unem- 
ployment situaton. 


Resolved, That the National Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association endorses the report of President 
Harding’s unemployment conference and that it 
wishes to assure the construction development com- 
mittee that it will codperate with it to the fullest 
extent in supporting its work. 


Convention Thanks Those Who Helped 
Resolved, That a vote of thanks be extended to the 
management of the Congress Hotel for the splendid 
manner in which it has taken care of all those at- 
tending this convention and for the many courtesies 
extended. 


Resolved, That we express to the trade journals 
and the local public press our appreciation of the 
recognition given in their columns to the conven- 
tion proceedings. 

Resolved, That our thanks be extended to the 
retail lumber dealers of Chicago for their hospital- 
ity and the thoughtfulness they have shown in their 
capacity as hosts to our members and their wives. 

Resolved, That recognition is due from this asso- 
ciation to L. L. Barth and all the members of the 
transit car committee for the manner in which 
they have devoted themselves to their work and 
the splendid results which they have accomplished. 

For Coéperation with Other Branches 

Resolved, That the National Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association recommend that the president of 
the association appoint a conference committee of 
three, to confer with like committees representing 
the manufacturers and wholesalers as organized, 
to advance our common interests and to exchange 
views in advance of possible action of any one 
branch of the industry that might work out un- 


intentionally to the detriment of other branches of 
the industry and prejudice the public against the 
industry as a whole. 

To Codperate in Formulating Forest Policy 

WHEREAS, The national forest policy is neces- 
sary in conserving the timber supply; and 

WHEREAS, The National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association is by special committee supporting cer- 
tain forestry principles and such committee de- 
9 the united support of lumbermen ; therefore 
e 

Resolved, That this association approve the ef- 
forts of such committee of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association and direct that the 
board of directors of this association appoint a com- 
mittee to cojperate wherever practical in further- 
ing the national forest policy. 


The auditing committee reported the ac- 
counts to be in satisfactory condition. 


Board of Directors Elected 


The committee on nominations presented the 
following nominees for the board of directors, 
and the men named were unanimously elected: 

Edward Cummings, Cincinnati; Fred Lowry, De- 
troit ; N aniels, Kansas City; Thomas R. 
Brown, Louisville; Charles Schwartz, Naperville, 
Ill.; F. H. Ludwig, Reading, Pa.; W. A. Robinson, 
Shreveport; Peter DeVries, Chicago, and Emil 
Juergens, Milwaukee. 


Directors Reélect All Officers 


At the meeting of the board of directors, fol- 
lowing the adjournment of the convention, the 
old officers were all reélected to their respective 
offices: 

President—John E. Lloyd, Philadelphia. 

First vice president—Harry G. Foote, 


apolis. 
Second vice president—W. S. 


Minne- 
Dickason, Kansas 


Third ‘vice president—A. H. Kemper, Toledo. 

Treasurer—John Claney, Chicago. 

The display of advertising shown in the lobby 
of the convention hall was extensive and varied 
and claimed much of the attention of the dele- 
gates when the convention was not actually in 
session. George A. Jewett, of Des Moines, one 
of the earliest and most consistent among re- 
tail lumber advertisers, expressed himself as 
surprised and delighted with the excellence and 
the varied character of the exhibit. 





SOUTHERN PINE DIRECTORS IN CONFERENCE 


A meeting of the board of directors of the 
Southern Pine Association was held at the 
Blackstone Hotel, Chicago, Wednesday, Oct. 
19, presided over by President P. 8. Gardiner, 
of Laurel, Miss. 


The association is conducting a wide variety 
of activities, and the recent marked improve- 
ment of demand for southern pine lumber has 
greatly stimulated the interest of members. It 
was deeided to undertake an intensive ‘‘ Build 
a Home’’ campaign. The association has 
equipped itself with an extensive line of plans 
of small houses, suitable for construction in 
both northern and southern cities and these, to- 
gether with the services of its advertising de- 
partment, will be offered to those cities pro- 
posing to conduct building campaigns. The di- 
rectors autherized Secretary-manager J. E. 
Rhodes to employ such speakers as may be neces- 
sary to present this service to the officials and 
organizations in such cities. 


Approve Report of Standardization Conference 


The report of the conference on standardiza- 
tion of sizes, held in Chicago Oct. 18, was sub- 
mitted, with the statement that the associations 
of retail dealers had expressed the desire that 
the standard of thicknesses of finished southern 
pine be restored to the basis generally recog- 
nized by the manufacturers previous to the 
adoption of the thinner standard which the asso- 
ciation announced as effective June 1. The 
directors approved the suggestion, and will sub- 
mit recommendations to the subscribers of the 
association at once. 


Base Forest Policy on Forest Service Report 
The forestry policy announced by the asso- 
ciation was discussed with Dr. Wilson Compton, 


of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, who suggested that a committee be ap- 


pointed to confer with the latter in an effort 
to harmonize the expressions of the two organiza- 
tions. The directors decided to request the di- 
rectors of the National to use their efforts to 
induce Congress to postpone action on all for- 
estry legislation until the investigations now be- 
ing conducted by the Forest Service shall have 
been concluded, and a resolution was adopted re- 
questing the Forest Service to expediate its in- 
vestigations. The announcement was made by 
Secretary Rhodes that the forestry committee of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
would hold a public meeting in New Orleans 
Nov. 14, 15 and 16, for the purpose of receiv- 
ing expressions of opinion from lumbermen and 
all others interested. The association’s forestry 
committee was authorized by the directors to 
participate in the conference as representative 
of the association. 


New Federal Income Tax Bill Discussed 


Provisions of the proposed Federal income 
tax law were discussed by the directors with 
Dr. Compton, who explained the effect which 
subdivision ‘‘C’’ of Section 201 may have upon 
increasing the tax on a large part of the earned 
surplus of corporations acquired before March 
1, 1913. It was determined to call this to the 
attention of manufacturers of pine. 


Seeretary-manager Rhodes reported upon the 
opening of a regional office of the Southern Pine 
Association at Jacksonville, Fla., by authority of 
the action of the directors taken at their last 
meeting, and of the appointment of W. E. 
Gardner as assistant secretary in charge of the 
Georgia-Florida territory. 

Announcement was made that as a result of 
the codperation offered to the Department: of 
Commerce, the latter has decided to publish in 
its monthly Survey of Business Conditions the 


statistics of production, orders and shipments 
compiled by the Southern Pine Association. A 
plan is now being worked out by which the De- 
partment of Commerce proposes to publish 
prices at which lumber was sold, upon typical 
grades, based upon information furnished direct 
by the manufacturers themselves. 


Reports on Transportation and Cut-over Lands 


Report of the transportation committee was 
submitted covering accomplishments with re- 
spect to reduction in southern lumber rates, par- 
ticipation in the export rate case, transit car 
hearing, and the investigation of terminal 
charges at Gulf ports made by the War De- 
partment and Shipping Board. 

A report was submitted by the cut-over land 
committee, showing the success accomplished 
in organization of associations of land owners 
in the various southern States. 

Authority was given to the secretary to give 
the widest possible distribution to the associa- 
tion’s new publication entitled Economics and 
Statistics, being a compilation of the summaries 
of business conditions published monthly by 
recognized authorities. 


Making Inspection Service Available 

The directors authorized Secretary-manager 
Rhodes to take such action as may be deemed 
necessary to make available to railroad com- 
panies and industrial corporations buying south- 
ern pine in inspection service of the associa- 
tion. 

It was announced that members of the grad- 
ing committee, headed by J. W. Martin, of 
Longville, La., chairman, had not only partici- 
pated in the conference on standardization, but 
would attend the sessions of the National Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, and would par- 
ticipate in discussions, 
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CONFER ON WOOD WASTE PROBLEMS 


MapIson, Wis., Oct. 24.—Prominent repre- 
sentatives of the Southern Pine Association and 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion met at the Forest Products Laboratory Oct. 
21 and 22 for a conference with the director and 
his technical staff on the new work on wood 
waste problems being undertaken by the labora- 
tory section of industrial investigations. Con- 
sumers of both softwood and hardwood forest 
products were also invited to this conference. 

A member of the laboratory staff outlined 
fully this new work on wood waste problems just 
undertaken, which in general deals with the 
more effective utilization of forest products by 
mechanical means as distinguished from chem- 
ical means and consists of four major projects 
briefly explained as follows: 

Industrial Survey of Utilization 

1. A systematic survey of the primary and sec- 
ondary wood-using industries to determine the 
possibility of more complete utilization of by- 
products, low grade material, and wood waste 
produced in the logging and milling of timber 
and in the manufacture of wooden articles. The 
work on the project itself will embody only initial 
investigations essential to learning where the 
greatest opportunities for reduction in avoidable 
waste lie and to the planning and conducting of 





(a) to standardize the small dimension stock re- 
quirements of the secondary wood using indus- 
tries; (b) to determine the most economical 
methods of converting the standing tree into the 
form of material required by these industries; 
(c) to accomplish the acceptance of these stand- 
ardized dimension requirements by the manu- 
facturers of lumber and dimension stock and by 
the consumers of such products; (d) to establish 
stable, continuous markets for dimension stock, 
standardized in respect to nomenclature, sizes, 
grades, and specifications. 

Investigations of this character are being con- 
centrated in the chair group of the furniture 
industry and the wood turning industry and con- 
sist of (a) questionnaires furnished chair manu- 
facturers and wood turners, for the collection 
and compilation of data on the sizes, kinds, and 
quantities of wood stock required in the manu- 
facture of chairs of all styles, and in wood turn- 
ing, and the standardization of these require- 
ments. by sizes, species, and industries; (b) de- 
tailed studies at representative chair and wood 
turning plants to collect cost and waste data on 
the manufacture of lumber into the dimension 
stock required by these industries, as such re- 
manufacture must be practiced in these indus- 
tries owing to their inability to obtain dimension 
stock in the sizes required by them; (c) detailed 
studies at representative lumber and dimension 
stock manufacturing plants to obtain cost and 














At the Forest Products Laboratory—Left to right: G. E. Strehan, K. H. Pullen, E. E. Krauss, T. F. 
Laist, R. B. White, J. E. Jones, J. E. Rhodes, J. W. Martin, C. P. Winslow, Director 


detailed studies on the mechanical and chemical 
utilization of this waste. It has for its object 
in the near future the determination of the 
amount and character of woods and mill waste in 
typical softwood and hardwood lumbering opera- 
tions and the possibility of mechanical or chem- 
ical use of the material now left in the woods 
and disposed of as mill waste. Ultimately re- 
vised, detailed reports will be prepared on the 


primary and secondary wood-using industries | 


of each State which will include lists of pro- 
ducers and consumers of raw material, uses re- 
ported for all wooden commodities, species best 
adapted for a given use both commercially and 
technically, possible substitution of species, and 
much other information of great value to lumber 
manufacturers and all wood using industries. 
In addition, the work will include studies to 
determine the suitability of species for different 
uses and to develop new uses for little known 
species or those now considered unmerchantable. 


Finding Sale for Waste and Byproducts 


2. The Wood Waste Exchange is a free busi- 
ness service conducted by the laboratory as a 
forest conservation measure, to effect the utili- 
zation of raw material now disposed of as waste, 
by supplying a medium, in the way of quarterly 
reports, thru which producers can locate mar- 
kets for all kinds of byproducts and wood waste, 
and wood consuming plants can locate material 
of this character such as will meet their require- 
ments. 

Marketing Small Dimension Stock 

3. An intensive study of the small dimension 

stock problem, the specific purposes of which are 


waste data on the logging of timber and the 
manufacture of lumber by species and grades. 
Three studies of this character at chair fac- 
tories extending over periods of thirty days or 
more have already been completed, and the data 
will be ready for distribution within the next 
few months. The project in lumbering opera- 
tions will be initiated as soon as the industry 
more nearly approaches normalcy. 


Standardization of Sizes, Grades and Names 

4. Studies leading to the standardization of 
nomenclature, sizes, grades, and specifications 
for wooden products, with special reference to 
lumber and cross ties. This latter work has 
already been initiated and is being conducted in 
codperation with the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, and .the various regional 
associations with respect to lumber, and the 
American Railway Engineering Association and 
the National Association of Railway Tie Pro- 
ducers with respect to cross ties. The need for 
unification and standardization, the standard 
specifications themselves built as nearly as pos- 
sible in conformity with the views and needs of 
all interested organizations and associations, and 
the process of standardization itself will un- 
doubtedly be placed before the American En- 
gineering Standards Committee by the Forest 
Service when all work now in process is com- 
pleted. This committee is a national organiza- 
tion consisting of engineering societies, depart- 
ments of the government, architectural associa- 
tions, manufacturers etc., and its functions are 
to unify and simplify the methods of arriving 
at standardization, to obtain codperation -be- 
tween the different societies and organizations, 


and to prevent duplication of work. It is au- 
thorized to act upon the request of any re- 
sponsible organization desiring standards for its 
products, and its duty is to see that action does 
not lag unnecessarily in driving forward a pro- 
posed or otherwise acceptable standard to a suc- 
cessful termination. 


Desires Codperation of Manufacturers 


It was made plain in the discussion of this 
project that the Forest Products Laboratory 
desired to work in the closest codperation with 
all manufacturers and consumers of forest prod- 
ucts, will weleome all suggestions for tentative 
standards, and will be glad to consider favor- 
ably, if at all consistent with progress in forest 
conservation, standards recommended and 
adopted by regional and national associations 
of manufacturers and consumers, and will ad- 
vocate similar consideration before the Amer- 
ican Engineering Standards Committee. 

A thoro discussion of these four major proj- 
ects of the section of industrial investigations 
was then had by all members of the conference. 
Valuable suggestions were furnished the labora- 
tory by the visitors present, not only as to the 
merits of the work but also the difficulties which 
might be encountered before the problems could 
be successfully solved. 


Southern Piner Offers Codperation 


J. E. Rhodes, authorized to speak for the 
Southern Pine Association, extended to the di- 
rector the fullest codperation of the southern 
pine lumber industry in this new work on wood 
waste problems. C. P. Winslow, director of the 
laboratory, stated that this work was undertaken 
in order that the Forest Products Laboratory 
might do more toward the elimination of avoid- 
able waste and with problems of greatest inter- 
est to the lumberman, and that to receive such 
codperation of so prominent a body of lumber- 
men at the very outstart was indeed gratifying. 

A. E. Pope, of the Dodge Bres. Corporation, 
gave the conference especially valuable informa- 
tion on the practicability of the use of dimen- 
sion stock in the automobile industry. He 
pointed out very forcibly the opportunity ex- 
isting for the universal manufacture by the 
lumberman of rough stock in the sizes required 
by the industry and how this plan became one 
of material benefit, financially, to both producer 
and consumer, as well as a distinct step in for- 
est conservation. 

Before the conference closed members of the 
laboratory staff also discussed with the associa- 
tion representatives just what investigations the 
laboratory now has under way with respect to 
the naval stores industry, investigations on the 
use of southern pine for pulp and paper and 
the kiln drying of lumber, and what new in- 
vestigations were urgently needed. 

Before the conference elosed those in. at- 
tendance were conducted thru the five buildings 
of the Forest Products Laboratory and shown 
the activities now under way. They also had 
the opportunity of watching a test in the 
1,000,000-pound testing machine of 40-foot 
southern pine and Douglas fir columns furnished 
the laboratory by the associations interested. 


Those Who Attended 


J. E. Rhodes, secretary and manager, South- 
ern Pine Association, New Orleans; J. E. Jones, 
chief inspector, Southern Pine Association, New 
Orleans; George E. Strehan, consulting engineer, 
Southern Pine Association, New York City; King 
H. Pullen, of the advertising and trade extension 
department, Southern Pine Association, New Or- 
leans; J. . Martin, with the Long Bell Lumber 
Co., Longville, La., and chairman of the commit- 
tee on grades, Southern Pine Association; Ed- 
ward E. Krauss, sales manager, Industrial Lum- 
ber Co., Elizabeth, La.; R. B. ite, assistant 
general manager, Exchange Sawmills Sales Co., 
Kansas City, Mo.; S. B. Bissell, Wausau South- 
ern Lumber Co., Wausau, Wis., and Laurel, 
Miss.; D. F. Holtman, structural engineer, Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’. Association, 
Washington, D. C.; Theodore F. Laist, Chicago 
representative, National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, Chicago, Ill.; C. J. Hogue, engineer 
in charge, West Coast Products Bureau, Seattle, 
Wash.; L. P. Keith, assistant to engineer in 
charge, West Coast Products Bureau, Seattle, 
Wash.; A. E. Pope, general purchasing agent, 
Dodge Bros., Detroit, Mich. 
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NORTH CAROLINA PINERS HOLD MONTHLY 


CHARLESTON, S. C., Oct. 24.—The North Caro- 
lina Pine Association held its regular monthly 
meeting here last Thursday. For the first time 
in its history the meeting was held at one of 
the plants of its members, the A. C. Tuxbury 
Lumber Co. The meeting was called to order at 
11 a. m. by President G. L. Hume. 

The following applications for membership 
were accepted and the firms unanimously elected 
to membership: Bamberg Lumber Co., Orange- 
burg, 8. C.; J. H. Steedman Lumber Co., Nor- 
wood, Ga. 

A. 8. Grinalds, who attended the recent meet- 
ing held in Chicago by the lumber manufacturers 
affiliated with the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association and. the National Retail 
Lumber Dealers’. Association, the purpose of 
which was to consider the standardization of 
grades, gave an interesting account of it and 
thought the results aimed at would be secured, 
especially as the retailers were now working 
in conjunction with the lumber manufacturers in 
the matter of standardization. 


Judge F. S. Spruill, general counsel of the 
association, reviewed at some length the pro- 
posed tax laws now being put before Congress 
for enaetion, and stated that he would endeavor 
to keep up with the situation and protect the 
interests of themembers to the best of his ability. 

E. W. Durant suggested that a committee on 
waste and its utilization in connection with lum- 
ber manufacturing be appointed, which sug- 
gestion was adopted and the following commit- 


tee appointed to study this subject: E. W. Du- 
rant, F. P. Prettyman, F. G. Davies. 

Perhaps the most interesting occurrence at 
the meeting was an address by L. D. Baldwin, 
general counsel and stockholder of A. ©. Tux- 
bury Lumber Co., Charleston, S. C., on general 
European conditions. Mr. Baldwin has just 
recently returned from Europe, where he went 
to study conditions over there with a view to 
ascertaining if possible what effect they would 
have on America in the future. Mr. Baldwin 
said in part: 


When I landed in Europe I was expecting to see 
crippled men all about me. I expected to see 
scarred faces and men physically wrecked. In- 
stead of the scarred faces I saw scarred character. 
In the breast of every native there lies a hatred 
the breadth of which can not be measured. 

As to German business, the Germans are showing 
more energy than any other nation in the world. 
Every man, woman and child is working. Every 
inch of ground in Germany is under tillage. Man 
power has replaced horsepower in an astonishing 
degree. Labor is paid from 20 to 35 cents a day 
and men are working with greater enthusiasm than 
American workmen who get $8 a day. All Ger- 
mans are after contracts. The same is true of 
France only in a lesser degree. Business men who 
form the upper middle class of German citizenship 
have today an income one twenty-fifth of what it 
was before the war. The great middle class is 
starving. The general consumption has decreased 
to 30 percent of normal, with little chance of any 
immediate increase. 

In England, conditions are far worse than re- 
ported thru the papers. There are about 46 per- 
cent of the English peeple who are applicants for 
public charity. At this time there are 3,000,000 
receiving aid from the Government. It will be 
two decades before the English will recover. 

In Germany before the war there were 1,250,000 


more females than males. Today there are 2,500,- 
000 more females than males. There are just one- 
half as many children today between the age of 
1 to 5 as there were in 1914. This will mean that 
fifteen years hence there will be just one-half the 
producing class. This is one of the very direct 
results of the war. One-third of all_the world’s 
accumulations wiped out of Europe. No immigra- 
tion laws will hold back an equalization of living 
conditions. The question remains how long will 
human dams hold back the equalization. Business 
men, if they will remain successful, have most cer- 
tainly got to adjust their vision to see things no 
longer nationally but internationally. 

With eupet to reparations, Germany is not able 
to pay and moreover France is not able to receive. 
France received a million tons of coal from ‘Ger- 
many and as France already had plenty of coal she 
as the German coal on the market and at once 

ecame a competitor of English coal, and inasmuch 
as England is also a sharer in the reparation the 
conflict of fighting over the spoils was revived. 

An informal discusion of conditions, past, 
present and future, in the business world as 
they affect the lumber manufacturer was in- 
dulged in, and there appeared to be quite a bit 
of optimism. 

Traffic matters were next considered, espe- 
cially the proposed reductions in rates on lum- 
ber from other territory in competition with 
North Carolina pine, but it was decided to take 
no definite action on this until after the rail- 
road strike. It is felt strongly, however, that 
unless the North Carolina pine mills benefit in 
reductions as do their competitor, they will go 
to Washington and fight the proposed rates. 

The meeting then adjourned at 1 p. m., and 
were served with a delightful luncheon by the 
Tuxbury company at its plant. 





ILLINOIS RETAILERS HOLD MIDYEAR RALLY 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL., Oct. 26.—Nearly two hun- 
dred members of the Illinois Lumber & Builders’ 
Supply Dealers’ Association gathered in the sun 
room of the Leland Hotel here today to launch 
a membership drive, and in a preliminary dis- 
cussion this morning it was determined that the 
district clubs will prove the most effective 
agencies for the purpose. Many members voiced 
their opinions on the subject and were unani- 
mous in the praise of the zone form of organ- 


ization, pledging the aid of their respective clubs . 


in getting new members for both the local and 
the State organization. 

State President Robert L. Jones, of Rockford, 
presided, opening the afternoon meeting with 
an address on cooperation. He reviewed briefly 
the association’s history and growth, stressin 


the value of codperative effort to members and. 


to the industry. 


O. E. Jenks, manager of the Springfield Cham: 


ber of Commerce, addressed the meeting, briefly 
telling of the advantages of organizations. 
Everyone in the traie, he said, derives benefit 
whether he attends meetings or not, in fact, 
whether a member or not. The organization 
should be conducted on broad lines of service to 
the trade, to the community, to the State and 
to the nation. ; 

It would be a fine thing, he said, if the la- 
borer could be made to see that he too is a cog 
in the great machine that is turning for all. 

Lumbermen particularly are working for the 
community ’s benefit because they are builders 
of homes and factories and are an important 
factor in the economies of the world. 

In a general discussion following Mr. Jenks’ 
talk, market conditions, particularly the recent 
increases in lumber prices, were considered. 

Many members deplored recent increases and 
feared they would have a bad effect upon the 

owing demand for building purposes. H. L. 

argraves, of Hillsboro, referred to the article 
on the front page of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
for Oct. 22, and asked for opinions. Much dis- 
cussion followed, in which many participated. 

The consensus was that demand determines 
the price and that buying on speculation is bad 
policy. The-safest business is that in which 
lumber is bought from day to day to meet nor- 
mal local demand. 

Most of the retailers said they were not stay- 


ing out of the market and declared their stocks 
are well maintained. 

The fact was brought out that while millmen 
have liquidated their labor costs and other costs 
of doing business, the same has not been so 
generally true of the retail end. 

Frequent reference was made to the farmer’s 





A Land of Homes 


The front cover on your issue of Oct. 15 
is one to be proud of. Please accept our 
compliments on it. I would like to see 

‘ those pictures and that poem given front 
page space in every paper in the country. 
This should be a land of homes, and if 
that cover does not strike a responsive 
chord in the heart of every man who sees 
it—well, he hasn’t got a heart, that’s all. 
The home owner is the backbone of the 

_ nation, and in him lies our safety and our 

_. future, for the possession of a home exerts 
a steadying influence that makes a man a 
better citizen and it gives his children 
‘something to look forward to and an ideal 
to live up to. Let us build a few more 
homes and not so many $40,000,000 battle- 
ships—J.A. Flanagan, Advertising Mana- 
ger, H. J. Miller Lumber Co., Seattle, 
Washington. , 











plight, it being admitted that he can not buy 
$50 lumber with 25 cent corn. 

The opinion appeared to be quite general that 
time alone can bring stability, and that lumber- 
men can do their part by going ahead pushing 
sales and buying as their needs require. 


THURSDAY MORNING 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

SPRINGFIELD, ILL., Oct. 27.—At the Thursday 
morning session, President Jones exhibited 
large charts showing an analysis of the asso- 
ciation’s finances for ten years and their 
present condition, with estimates of the prob- 
able needs and resources for the rest of 1921. 
Following Mr. Jones’ explanation, on motion 
it was decided to raise by subscription. of 
those present a fund to meet the present and 


prospective needs of the association. In a few 
minutes about $3,000 was pledged in amounts 
of $25 to $500. It was resolved also to call 
the attention of all members to this action and 
give them an opportunity to contribute. 

Charles Schuck, of Springfield, Ill., was ap- 
pointed chairman to organize a membership 
drive thru the local clubs. Special meetings 
of the local clubs will be held and the groups 
will take active part in bringing in new and 
delinquent members. 

It was the sense of the meeting that the 
midyear State rally be made a regular feature 
of organization work. 

The session then adjourned to the St. Nich- 
olas Hotel, where the members were the guests 
of the Sawdust Club at luncheon. 

More than one hundred members of the 
State association with their ladies and other 
guests participated in the banquet in the Le- 
land Hotel Wednesday night, at which Presi- 
dent Jones presided. 


Should Reform Tax Laws 


At the conclusion of the banquet Senator 
Harold Kessinger, member of the Dailey com- 
mittee, made a short talk on general condi- 
tions, referring incidentally to the Chicago 
investigation. The senator scored the busi- 
ness ‘agents, who, he said, operated for their 
own selfish ends, betraying both members of 
the unions and their employers. 

Taxation in Illinois, the senator said, was 
levied on antiquated principles, tangible prop- 
erty bearing the burden to the injury of the 
home owner directly and to the lumber indus- 
try indirectly. He said that the system should 
be altered so that stocks, bonds, etc., should 
bear their share of the tax burden and relieve 
real property proportionately. In closing he 
said that the biggest economic problem today 
is to reduce the expenditure for wars past and 
prospective. The disarmament conference, he 
said, must have the heartiest support in order 
that the race between nations in war expendi- 
tures might be ended. 

Following Senator Kessinger, I. B. Hanks, 
of Davenport, Iowa, spoke on ‘‘ Eliminating 
the Guesswork from Lumber Merchandising,’’ 
using charts and figures to illustrate the fluc- 
tuating volume and cost of doing business. 
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MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., 
Oct. 24.—Of special in- 
terest at the annual 
meeting of the Northern 
Logging Congress held 
here Thursday and F-:i- 
day of last week, were 











R. A. FULTZ, 
Cheboygan, Mich. ; 
Secretary 





the statistics of pros- 
pective logging opera- 
tions in the northern 
woods during the com- 
ing winter, and the mov- 
ing pictures of the 
Clyde track laying ma- 
chine and the Holt ‘‘Caterpillar’’ tractor in 
operation in the woods. 

In opening the first session, President J. D. 
Twomey, of International Falls, Minn., spoke 
briefly ef the aims and purposes of the congress, 
saying that it is composed of the district log- 
ging associations of Michigan, Wisconsin and 
Minnesota, as active members, and of manufac- 
turers and wholesalers of logging supplies and 
equipment, as asseciate members. He suggested 
the appointment of a committee to look over 
the draft of the constitution and bylaws which 
had been prepared, and present them to the 
meeting for action. 

A committee of three was appointed, on mo- 
tion of L. A. Page, consisting of L. Peterson, 
W. F. Merrill and S. D. Switzer, who, after a 
brief recess, presented the constitution and 
bylaws, which were adopted. 

The constitution provides for the election at 
the annual meeting of a president, vice presi- 
dent and treasurer, and an executive com- 
mittee of nine, three from each State, and 
President Twomey appointed a committee of 
three, consisting of Mr. Peterson, Mr. Merrill 
and John Claffy, to present a list of nominees 
for these offices. 

While the committee was out, the congress was 
addressed by H. 8S. Gilkey, president of the 
Minnesota Loggers’ Association, on ‘‘The 
Benefits of Organization,’’ in which he drew 
his conclusions chiefly from what had been ac- 
— by his organization. In part he 
said: 

One of the objects of our association has been 
to try to standardize the living conditions in our 
camps so that employees would have comfortable 
quarters to live in, having in mind that we would 
get more efficiency and loyalty on the part of em- 
ployees and no criticism on the part of the public 


which might result in State legislation that might 
prove to be obnoxious or impracticable. 

It has also been our object to try to standardize 
the compensation as well as the working conditions 
of our employees, for we think that they are better 
satisfied and more contented and will better their 
efficiency by having a standard wage scale that is 
fair and reasonable to them as well as to our- 
selves. Employees hom gece J get discontented when 
they hear of one camp paying more wages for cer- 
tain work than another camp and the result of this 
inequality makes the turnover in camps so great 
that it is impossible to get the efficiency and loyalty 
fat we should have to make our industry success- 

ul. 





Before we adopted this L go we procured legal 
advice and after counsel had looked up the Federal 
laws, the Minnesota statutes and had consulted 
with the legal department of Minnesota they ad- 
vised us that we had a perfect right to agree upon 
a reasonable wage scale. Whether the statutes in 
Wisconsin and Michigan cover this point I am not 
advised, but when you take into consideration that 
the Government fixes its wage scale as well as the 
wage scale of railway employees and other large 
industries, it would seem as tho it would advise co- 
operation of this kind rather than to discourage or 


object to it. 
Election of Officers 


The report of the nominating committee, 
which was accepted, resulted in the election of 
the following officers and executive committee: 

President—S. D. Switzer, Wabeno, Wis. 

Vice president—F. H. Gilmore, Cusson, Minn. 

Treasurer—Albert Lang. 


Executive committee—Wisconsin, J. R. McQuil- 
lan, John Ross. H. H. Stolle; Minnesota, H. S. 


Gilkey, T. S. Whitten, T. M. Partridge; Michigan, 
Joseph Boyce, W. F. Merrill, M. J. Fox. 

A committee of three was appointed by the 
Chair to draw up suitable resolutions relative 
to the death of H. W. Reade, of the National 
Pole Co., Escanaba, Mich., a member of the 
congress, and send them to his family. 

The session closed with a discussion of labor 
conditions in which it developed that men are 
much easier to get for camp labor; that they 
are willing to work for lower wages, in fact, are 
underbidding the employers’ offers to get jobs, 
and that they are more efficient than they have 
been for several years. 


FRIDAY MORNING 


At the Friday morning session, R. C. Haven, 
manager of the Minneapolis division of the Na- 
tional Safety Council, spoke briefly on ‘‘ What 
the Safety Movement Means to Industry.’’ He 
said that America has been called the careless 
nation, and by quoting statistics of accidents 
during the Great War he showed that it had 
earned the title. Deaths on the battle fields and 
from wounds and sickness in our armies to- 
talled 122,000, approximately, while during the 
same time the deaths from accidents in the 
United States were approximately 126,000. It 
used to be said that ‘‘ Widows and orphans are 
the byproducts of industry,’’ and this was par- 
ticularly true in the steel industry. But by the 
adoption of safety devices and education of em- 
ployees, the steel industry, has been removed 
from the extra hazardous class. 


The Money Value of Safety 


Along much the same lines, R. F. Merriam, of 
the Kansas Casualty & Surety Co., spoke on 
‘¢The Money Value of Safety,’’ applying his 
remarks in particular to the logging industry. 





J. R. MeQUILLAN, ANTIGO, WIS.; 
A Wisconsin Member of Executive Committee 


He said that in the earlier days of logging, op- 
erations were comparatively simple and did not 
require so much skilled labor. If a man was 
injured or killed his place could be easily filled, 
and employers did not give much attention to 
safeguarding their employees. The lumberjack 
himself would have ridiculed any suggestion that 
he should exercise greater care. Nowadays, 
however, with the introduction of complex and 
costly machinery the services of experts are re- 
quired, and the injury or death of such an em- 
ployee means a possible stopping of the opera- 
tion for a considerable time. Then, too, work- 
men’s compensation laws make it necessary for 
the employer to carry liability insurance, and 
since the insurance rates are based on the ex- 
perience of the companies, every accident has a 
bearing on the cost of this protection. ‘‘ Safety 
devices,’’ said Mr. Merriam, ‘‘are only 20 per- 
cent effective in eliminating accidents. The 
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other 80 percent must be accomplished by edu- 
cation. All the safety appliances in the world 
will not protect a man who is not educated to 
help himself.’’ 

Woods Employment the Coming Winter 


O. T. Swan, secretary of the Northern Hem- 
lock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, 
then presented some statistics of prospective em- 
ployment in the camps of the members of that 
organization during the coming winter. These 
statistics were originally gathered for the un- 
employment conference held recently in Wash- 
ington. He had received reports from prac- 
tically 75 percent of his membership, and of 
these, concerns normally employing 11,543 men 
in their camps had made definite plans, while 
concerns employing 2,952 men had no plans 
made. Dividing the territory into four divisions, 
his statistics showed the following: 


Per- 
This year centage 








Normal 
Northern Michigan... 1,530 242 16 
Green Bay Shore.... 2,603 797 30 
Central Wisconsin... 4,435 926 21 
Western Wisconsin... 2,975 925 31 
TOE asian ctincas 11,543 2.890 25 


Using the same proportions for the remainder 
of the membership of the association, Mr. Swan 
estimated that whereas the normal number of 
men employed in the camps of the members is 
20,000, the number this year will be only 5,000. 
This, he said, is subject to revision, as condi- 
tions may change, and the loggers and manufac- 
turers may decide to put in more logs. 

Mr. Swan also gave statistics of the pros- 
pective log input during the winter. These fig- 
ures, by districts and species are as follows: 


Estimate of Log Input (Thousand Feet) 
Hem- Hard- 











lock wood Pine Total 

Northern Michigan.16.8 17.5 8 35.1 
Green Bay Shore. .21 53 6 80 

Central Wisconsin .30 25 5.5 60.5 
Western Wisconsin.22 20 1 43 

TOR ccc dees 89.8 115.5 13.3 218.6 


The log input of last winter in this territory 
was 447,500,000 feet, and the summer logging 
operations this year added 95,800,000 feet, or 
about 20 percent. Figuring next summer’s op- 
erations on the same basis, the total input of 
logs would be 260,000,000 feet, and from this 
Mr. Swan adduced that the manfacturers were 
expecting about 50 percent better trade than 
during this year. Normal trade takes about 
650,000,000 feet. He said the trade this year 
had been only about 53 percent of normal, so 
there is an accumulation of about 100,000,000 
feet of stock above that usually held by the mem- 
bers at this season of the year. Because the 
pulp mills are well stocked with raw material, 
he estimates that their requirements will be 
from 125,000,000 to 150,000,000 feet less than 
usual, which will be added to the available sup- 
ply cf logs for lumber. 

In closing, Mr. Swan said that the northern 
mills had not received their share of the business 
this year, and that they could probably not ex- 
pect their share until the volume of lumber trade 
approached normal. Any reduction in freight 
tates which may come within the next few 
months will be a straight percentage decrease, 
and that will help the long-haul lumber more 
than it will the lumber hauled short distances. 
The West and the South will receive the benefit. 
Nevertheless, Mr. Swan believed that there are 
better things in sight for the lumber trade. 
Building is needed greatly, and the lumber in- 
dustry ought to be among the first to feel the 
effects of returning prosperity. 

Moving pictures of woods operations closed 
the program. 

Badges for the meeting were given by the 
Clyde Iron Works Sales Co., which also dis- 
tributed souvenir match boxes for the Williams- 
port Wire Rope Co., whose products the Clyde 
concern handles in the Northwest. 

The Holt Manufacturing Co. distributed gun 
metal watch fobs on which its ‘‘Caterpillar’’ 
tractor appears in relief. 
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Southern Logging Association Members Discuss 
Problems of the Industry at Annual Meeting 


New Organs, La., Oct. 25.—The Southern 
Logging Association opened its eleventh annual 
meeting at the Grunewald Hotel this morning, 
with a record-breaking attendance for the ini- 
tial session. 

President C. C. Curry, Coxheath Lumber Co., 
Coxhealth, Ala., led off with a brief talk in 
which he rieviewed the good accomplished by 
previous meetings and expressed the hope that 
this year’s sessions would prove as interesting 
and instructive. ‘‘Everyone of us has had a lot 
of experience during the last year,’’ he said, 
‘“and most of us have had our share of troubles. 
The labor problem has been with us in another 
form and the reduction of wages to bring costs 
down caused more serious trouble, in some quar- 
ters, than the labor shortage did. We have a 
good program and I think we are all going to 
learn something at this meeting.’’ 

Secretary-treasurer James Boyd read the an- 
nual financial report, which showed the organ- 
ization to be on a firm foundation. He added: 

This is the association’s eleventh meeting, and I 
see many here who attended the first meeting and 
have been regular attendants ever since, which is 
eer evidence that the association has been 

elpful. Our membership has steadily increased ; 
our dues are premeny paid and the only member- 
ship losses thus far have been due to withdrawal 
of firms and companies that have gone out of busi- 
ness. The program for this meeting was prepared 
by a committee appointed by the president and I 
think you will all agree that it has done its work 


well. 
Forestry in the Southland 


President Curry introduced State Forester V. 
H. Sonderegger, of Louisiana, who delivered an 
address on the ‘‘ Practical Side of Forestry as 
Applied to the Southland.’’ 

In his talk, Mr. Sonderegger stated that as 75 


percent of the cost of manufacturing lumber is - 


spent in the logging operation the greatest care 
should be exercised in supervising and planning 
woods operations. To secure the best results he 
recommended : 

1. A detailed statement of facts embracing 
an accurate inventory of the timber holdings 
fully mapped. 

2. A comprehensive and full statement of the 
owner’s or manager’s desires. 

3. A detailed plan of action which will co- 
ordinate and lay out the woods work. 

In concluding, Mr. Sonderegger said that all 
foresters in the South should be trained lum- 
bermen and remarked ‘‘ Forestry is best which 
pays best.’’ 

Discussion of Mr. Sonderegger’s paper was 
opened by R. Lee Bass, Newell Lumber Co., 
Eunice, La., who opined that ‘‘cutting timber 
today is not at all like it was a year ago. Then, 
we tried to get everything. Today our job is to 
get the kind of logs the mill wants. The timber 
cruisers don’t give the percentage of B&better 
or other grades you’re going to get out of a 
block of timber. It’s a mighty good thing to 
know what you’ve got and how you’re going to 
get it.’’ 

Mr. Sonderegger suggested that timber cruis- 
ers should be taught ‘‘the inside of the log.’’ 

Oscar MARSAN, Opdenwyer-Alcus Cypress Co., 
Hope Villa, La.: Has put two men into the woods 

ook after the timber cutting. Finds that they 
much more than pay their wages in saving timber. 

Mr. LeCrorx, Lufkin’'Land & Lumber Co., Luf- 
kin, Tex.: Is cutting pine. Shortleaf runs 3,000 
to 5,000 feet te acre and longleaf 10,000 to 15,000. 
Pays 65 cents fer shortleaf and 45 cents for long- 
leaf. Is leaving a lot more stuff in the woods now 
than last year. Doesn’t go far up into the tops, as 


it doesn’t pay te get out No. 3 stuff. Having little 
trouble at present. 

8S. J. Hinton, Finkbine Lumber Co., Finkbine, 
Miss.: Suggested that it would be helpful if the 
cruiser or surveyor would leave a key on the corner 
posts to show whether the timber block was owned 
in fee simple, under timber lease, or right-of-way. 
Lack of such information occasionally caused mis- 
takes and expense. , 

Mr. SonppreccER: A good cruiser puts his own 
brand on the corners. I would suggest that woods- 
men, in blazing lines, use a mark of their own. 

CLARENCE VANDERCOOK, Long-Bell Co., Crandall, 
Miss.: Putin a word in behalf of the “flatheads.” 
Sometimes we make the mistake of not giving him 
credit for being human. On our operation we have 


meetings of the saw bosses every two weeks in the 
office, to explain the bills they are cutting and 
make them understand what kind of logs we need. 
We try to make the “flatheads” feel that they are 
responsible for their work, and have been getting 
pretty good results. Is paying 40 cents for pine 
and 55 cents for: hardwood, the men furnishing 
their own tools. 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON 


Continuing the discussion at the afternoon 
session Secretary Boyd asked how many super- 
intendents were budgeting their department 
costs ahead, as recommended by Mr. Sondereg- 
ger. 


J. _M. BLACKLEDGE, Wausau Southern Lumber 
Co., Laurel, Miss.: Said that his operation was in 
shape to budget six months ahead, but had not 
done so because it had not been required. 


Mr. VANDERCOOK, Long-Bell Lumber Co., at Cran- 
dall, Miss.: We are required to make estimates of 
cost to the pond for the entire year, based on 
the per thousand basis. Nothing is left to chance 
and no “alibis’ go. If the cost stays under the 
estimate we are O. K. If it exceeds our figures 
there is some explaining to do. We have topo- 
graphical maps, know the country we are going 
to log, kind of timber, mileage of track to be put 
down ete. Everything is foreseen but labor and 
weather conditions. Topographical ma cost 
works out at about 25 cents an acre or 2 cents 
a thousand. Technical men are cheap, considering 
the value of their service to us. It’s just like 
calling in a doctor to treat a sick child. 

J. B. KELLY, Lyon Lumber Co., Garyville, La. : 
Has an engineer in the field all the time; blocks out 
land for logging at least six months ahead of the 
saws. Doesn’t prepare a budget. 


Several responded to a query regarding ‘‘de- 
tailed plan of action,’’ as follows: 


Mr. BLACKLEDGE, Wausau-Southern Lumber Co.. 
Laurel, Miss.: Cuts the logs to fit the orders. Tells 
the mill what we’ve got thirty, sixty or ninety days 
ahead—what size logs etc. They sell it and tell us 
how to cut it. 

FRANK SWEENEY, Edward Hines Yellow Pine 
Trustees, Lumberton, Miss.: Cuts logs to suit the 
bills; gets them a week ahead. Is logging with 
teams at present, skidder not: operating. uts by 

iece. Has saw foreman over two log checkers. 
uts everything ; leaves no seed trees.‘ 

S. J. Hinton, Finkbine Lumber Co., ‘Finkbine, 
Miss.: Cuts everything up to 66 feet and except 
in the case of special bills the mill is able to get 
what it wants out of the regular run of logs. 

P. A. QuINN, Headley Pine Co., Uniform, Ala.: 
Cuts all logs to order, letting the tops go full 
length ; grade comes out with the order. Cuts each 
order to itself. 

J. T. Srxes, Lock, Moore & Co., Westlake, La. ; 
Cuts timber to suit the log best; mill gets orders 
to fit. .Is cutting storm-felled timber and logging 
by team. Has a large pond and at present has 
about 30,000,000 feet of logs at the mill. 


E. H. Stevens, Goodyear Yellow Pine Co., Pica- 
yune, Miss.: Is cutting all long lengths and doesn’t 
pay any attention to mill orders, 

S. J. Hinton, Finkbine Lumber Co., Finkbine, 
Miss.: Had some trouble over worthless logs, Sent 
saw boss to the mill to study operation, but at first 
he didn’t seem to get the idea, and bad logs con- 
tinued to come in. Then loaded some of the logs 
culled at mill back on the cars and sent them back 
to the logging camp, ripping them up to let the 
saw boss see what ailed them. «Since then he has 
improved the class of logs and there is less trouble 
under this head. 


Experience Discussion Held 


The soiree on ‘‘My Most Troublesome Experi- 
ence During the Year’’ was opened by J. B. 
Bivens, Louisiana Sawmill Co., Glenmora, La., 
who reported that his principal wrestle was with 
the skidder tank problem. He had only one 
tank but has installed two, one being adapted to 
fire fighting, but has had no fires this year; has 
been logging steadily all year. 


J. P. Cassipy, Lutcher & Moore Lumber Co., 
Fal, La.: By request explained how he handled 
logs on a 60-mile rail haul to the Sabine River, 
whence they are floated to the mill. Has some 
stretches of bad rail and bad ties and occasionally 
ditches a few cars. The 60-mile haul, involving 
a 120-mile round trip daily, is hard on locomotives 
and shopwork is the toughest part of his operation. 
Uses ground skidder and McGiffert loader, getting 
sixty cars to the machine, Present cost of bring- 
ing logs to the river ranges from $5 to $5.50; 
August cost was $4.94. The floating of logs to 
the mill is contracted. Sinkers are tied to 
“floaters” for the river ride to the mill. 


Mr. Bivens (recalling a new “trouble’): The 
mill has been culling his logs right sharply and 
charging the logging operation with the resulting 
shortage in the scale, which runs up logging cost. 
Two years ago everything was taken; now the mill 


is not making No. 4, which explains the “cull,” 
which has increased logging cost by about 11 cents 
running it up to $3.535. Pays 40 cents a thousand. 
Timber runs 15,000 feet to the acre. 

OscaR MARSAN, Opdenwyer-Alcus Cypress Co., 
9 9g Villa, La.: His principal present trouble was 
lack of water for steaming. Had too much water 
in the spring. Now has to haul fresh water four- 
teen miles for steaming purposes. Nearby water 
is salty and unfit to make steam. 

Henry H. Tryon, forester, with James W. 
Sewall, forest engineer, delivered a talk on 
‘*Proven Method of Timber Surveying and Es- 
timating’’ with blackboard illustrations which 
proved very interesting. 


Logging Spurs Roundtable 

A roundtable discussion of logging spurs was 
opened by President Curry who raised the ques- 
tion whether spurs should be graded. His ex- 
perience taught him that money expended in 
making these tracks secure was well spent, since 
it minimized wreck damage, delays ete. He 
sounded a caution against laying tracks over 
hidden roots that proved treacherous founda- 
tions in wet weather, causing the rails to bend. 
His grading and upkeep cost averaged 70 cents. 

8S. J. Hinton, Finkbine Lumber Co.: His people 
are paying more attention to maintenance of spurs 
in good condition and had been using about $500 of 


dynamite a month to blow out logs in order to avoid 
running spur tracks over them. 


FRANK SWEENEY, Edward Hines Yellow Pine 
Trustees: His company’s practice is to grade all 
spurs, but stumps are not dynamited. Instead, they 
are trimmed down to the grade and tracks run over 
them. Asked whether this did not cause his rails 
to buckle at the stump edges, he replied in the 
negative, adding that altho he is using 45- to 60- 
pound rails no trouble had been caused by bending 
and that in eighteen months’ operation damage 
from wrecks had amounted to less than $300. Spur 
tracks were so built that main line engines could 
be run over them. He found that dynamiting 
stumps to get them out of the track caused a soft 
spot that caused trouble a long while. His tracks 
are carefully ditched and he considers this an im- 
portant precaution in wet weather. Lays eighteen 
ties to the rail. Main line engine weighs seventy- 
five tons, others forty and fifty tons. 


S. J. Hinton, Finkbine Lumber Co.: Lays twenty 
ties to the rail, spiking every other tie. 


J. R. McGowan, Fort Smith Lumber Co., Chap- 
man, Ala.: Declared the system reported by Mr. 
Sweeney would not work on his operation. To get 
out of the water he would have to grade up at least 
four feet and a lower grade would be werse than 
none at all. He is using poles. Explaining his 
track problems, he said that on one of his Y’s 
the curve was 9 in 50, put in with stick measure 
ments. 

Here followed a discussion of logging costs, 
figures being submitted to cover the monthly 
costs for September and the average costs for 
the first nine months of the year. Some varia- 
tion in accounting practice was shown, the sum- 
mary of one company including items of ‘‘ deple- 
tion’’ and ‘‘depletion tax’’ in a detailed esti- 
mate that ran its logging cost up te $14. 


WEDNESDAY FORENOON 
[Special telegram to AMPRICAN LUMBERMAN] 

New Or.Eans, La., Oct. 26.—At the opening 
of the Wednesday morning session, Secretary 
Boyd introduced T. Sunderland, secretary of 
Appalachian Logging Congress, who spoke 
briefly of the work of his organization. 

A discussion then followed on main line spurs, 
B. L. Henderson, of the W. T. Smith Lumber 
Co., Chapman, Ala., stating that he builds short 
spurs, does not grade and puts little work on 
them outside of holding spurs to an average of a 
half mile. He does some grading on main lines, 
never blasts stumps, lays 60-pound rail, eighteen 
ties to a rail, spiking every other tie, and uses 
a 40-ton engine. 

J. M. Miller, of the Arkansas Short Leaf 
Lumber Co., Pine Bluff, Ark., grades spurs when 
used for a long period; their length depends on 
the lay of the land and stumpage. He logs by 
contract, . 

J. M. Vernon, of the W. P. Brown & Sons 
Lumber Co., Fayette, Ala., stays in the bottoms 
with his spurs, holds up the track sometimes and 
logs with teams and hauls a mile to spurs. 

D. C. Gleason, Sumter Lumber Co., Electric 


Mills, Miss., builds spurs a mile apart, with no 
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grading, but uses poles both lengthwise and 
crosswise as needed. The spurs are a mile and a 
half long. He logs shortleaf running 8,000 feet 
to the acre. 


T. L. Hewitt, J. A. Bel Lumber Co., Lake 
Charles, La., builds spurs 800 feet apart, poles 
in wet weather, does not blow stumps and uses 
a Clyde steam skidder with rehaul. , 


J. B. Kelly, of the Lyon Lumber Co., Gary- 
ville, La., builds lots of track and aims to split 
forties with spurs half to three-quarters of a 
mile long. He poles, does not blow stumps, lays 
eight ties to a rail, skids 600 to 700 feet, gets 
out sixty thousand to seventy thousand feet of 
hardwood and 200,000 feet of pine a day to keep 
both mills going. He has some breakage of 
splice bars where tracks are poled up, and 
wrecks he finds usually occur on curves. He has 
four track laying machines and is using two, 
with fourteen to twenty men in each gang, pay- 
ing by the rail on the basis of 38 cents for tak- 
ing up each rail and 42 cents for each rail put 
down. 

J.S. Lee, of the Industrial Lumber Co., Eliza- 
beth, La., uses two methods, skidder and teams. 
He grades all skidder spurs but does little work 
on team spurs, blows large stumps on skidder 
spurs and grades with slips and mules. 

J. K. Coreoran, of the Edward Hines Yellow 
Pine Trustees, Kiln, Miss., took over forty-four 
miles of the Gulf & Ship Island Railroad, with 
some cuts unditched, and ditched them with an 
improvised ditching machine. He lays spurs on 
the ground, is doing team work now but ditches 
when using skidders. 

C. H. Lecroix started the discussion on main 
line work, saying that he tries to run the main 
line in the lowest part of the country and on 
the side of the timber, if possible, to save 
switches. He ditches, grades and has to pole 
in many places, lays sixteen to eighteen ties 
per rail and poles between ties, has six miles of 
56-pound steel, pays $2 a day for five rails up 
and down, does not put elevation on track pur- 
posely as it is not needed when the curves are 
taken easily, uses oak ties on main line and both 
skidder and teams, altho the skidder is a little 
cheaper in the main, but sometimes in rough 
country team work is the cheaper. 

F. P. Cassedy, of the Great Southern Lumber 
Co., Bogalusa, La., contracts main line with a 
civil engineer to lay out, puts it up on gravel 
with heart ties, some of which are white oak. 
He is building twenty-eight miles with 60-pound 
steel, has three track laying machines, one Bell 
and two home made, and gets ten rails to a man 
at $1.75. ‘ He lays spurs 450 feet apart, grades 
them and blows stumps. 

Secretary Boyd asked if any of the members 
had been able to reduce track laying costs as a 
result of the discussion at the previous meeting. 
Several said they were getting more rail up 
and down. One or two had eut the size of the 
steel gangs. As to whether track laying ma- 
chines were cheaper than the old way, the re- 
ports indicated that more rails per man were 
got up and down with the machines, which also 
saved labor at times when good labor was 
scarce. 

J. A. Penton, of the W. B. Harbeson Lum- 
ber Co., DeFuniak Springs, Fla., has a Bell 
machine and contracts work at 50 cents per rail 
up and down, while a neighbor pays 73 cents 
without machine. He runs spurs into every 
forty, and gets out 60,000 to 65,000 feet.a day. 

B. L. Henderson uses a Bell machine, does 
not task his men, a gang of ten men getting six 
up and six down. He boards them and pays 
$1.10 to $1.25. 
and the upkeep averages 70 cents a thousand. 

W. O. McCurdy, engineer with the Louisiana 
conservation commission, delivered a ‘‘chalk 
talk’’ on spark arresting devices, their correct 
installation and maintenance. These are re- 
quired by the Louisiana law and Mr. McCurdy 
is charged with the inspection of the equip- 
ment. He sketched the history of the regula- 
tion, explained how the ‘‘cabbage head stack’’ 
was made the standard equipment by a vote of 
twenty-three out of twenty-four road represen- 
tatives called into conference and told of the 
good results attained by the installation of 
spark arresiers. Some lumbermen who objected 
at first found that it paid both in the saving 


The cost of laying the steel - 


of labor to watch for fires, and in the removal 
of worry over possible fires. At the blackboard 
he illustrated the various devices in use and 
answered questions of all comers. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 

Dr. M. A. Aldrich, dean of the Tulane Uni- 
versity College of Commerce, was introduced at 
the afternoon session and talked briefly about 
the course in employment management inaugu- 
rated by the college two years ago. A number 
of the mills had been sending their foremen, 
who found the course interesting, practical and 
helpful. The course runs thru February and 
March, the classes being held on Saturdays. 

Some further questions were then asked of 
W. O. McCurdy on the spark arresting devices, 
and then Secretary Boyd read a letter from 
C. J. Pettibone, of the Edward Hines Yellow 
Pine Trustees, requesting that superheaters be 
discussed. 

Bard Browne, of the Superheaters Co., gave 
a talk on superheaters in connection with log- 
ging operations, explaining their function and 
economies, the fuel saving alone being estimated 
at 25 percent. Thousands of locomotives are 





Consider Lowering of Rates 


Conferences are being held by railroad 
officials in Chicago this week looking -to- 
ward a further reduction in rates on com- 
modities from the Pacific coast to the At- 
lantic coast, among these commodities 
being lumber. At the time of going to 
press no definite decisions had been 
reached. Representatives of western 
roads, while not desirous of being quoted, 
say that the western roads are in favor of 
further reductions on lumber and some 
other commodities, but that whatever de- 
cision they come to must be concurred in 
by lines operating east of Chicago. These 
lines in the past, as lumbermen well know, 
have not been favorable to reductions, 
but railroad men maintain that this atti- 
tude has now been changed somewhat. 
One reason for the unwillingness of the 
eastern roads to agree to reductions, rail- 
road men say, is that they realize more 
from local rates on the back-haul of 
western lumber brought from the Pacific 
to the Atlantic coast via the Panama 
canal, than they would realize from their 
proportional share of a transcontinental 
rate. A rate of 90 cents to New York is 
under consideration and gives an idea of 
the character of the reductions proposed. 

At the time of going to press, railroad 
officials are preparing for a strike and the 
feeling is general that it can not be 
averted. 











being equipped. He answered several queries 
regarding the probable cost of specific installa- 
tions. 

Osear Marsan, Opdenwyer Aleus Cypress Co., 
discussed pull boating and skidding. <A 
veteran pullboater, he has been working in a 
timber block which has to be logged by skidder 
and rail and gave a humorous account of his 
troubles. Spurs in swamps gave trouble, so he 
ballasted with sawdust. Then the track kept 
burning up so he put on spark arresters and 
stopped that. Then came a dry spell and a 
shortage of water for.steaming. He has to haul 
fourteen miles. Barring these troubles he is 
getting along fairly well but prefers the pull- 
boat method every time as it requires less men 
and is eheaper. 

A skidder rope symposium followed, which 
indicated that styles in skidder ropes are chang- 
ing and that many who formerly used %-inch 
rope are now using %-inch and larger. 

Mr. Sears, of the Jos. Rathborne Lumber Co., 
Ponchatoula, La., uses an overhead conveyor 
with a pull of 1,000 feet, uses a %-inch skid 
rope, gets 85,000 to 90,000 feet daily, has a 
joint main line account, two companies using 
ithe same line, spur cost average $1.17, skidding 
cost $1.59 including locomotive, cost of logs to 
mill, $4.35. He lives in town and has no camp. 

Mr. Moon, operating on the Mermentau River, 
uses a pull boat built by Mr. Marsan and con- 


siders it the best boat on the river. He uses 
an inch pulling line, which saves money and in- 
creases the pull, and believes in using as heavy 
lines as possible. 

R. Lee Bass, of the Newell Lumber Co., Eu- 
nice, La., after trying out 54- and %-inch lines, 
has gone back to ¥- and }+j-inch, finding that 
he gets more logs than with the larger lines. 
He sought expert advice regarding a skidder 
block problem. He has just resumed logging 
after a six months’ shutdown. 

Mr. Broderick, a skid rope expert, was asked 
for suggestions. He said, ‘‘ You folks in this 
section are using a smaller line than you should 
for the work you are doing. Your minimum 
size should be %- instead of 5-inch and you 
should go from that up to %-inch.’’ He sug 
gested the use of discarded lines for rehaul work 
where possible. He also recommended that lines 
be thoroly lubricated where possible, as lubri- 
cation would add 20 to 30 percent to their serv- 
ice. 

THURSDAY MORNING 

{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

New ORLEANS, La., Oct. 27.—Following an 
address by S. J. Hinton, of the Finkbine Lum- 
ber Co., Finkbine, Miss., on ‘‘ Foremen’s Meet- 
ings’? and a discussion thereof, safety first 
and welfare work were taken up, papers being 
read from George R. Christie, Lumbermen’s 
Reciprocal Association, Houston, Tex.; James 
C. Wilson and W. Graham Cole, New Orleans. 

In the following discussion Clarence Vender- 
cook, Crandall, Miss., argued that a picture 
show was a paying investment in a logging 
camp, keeping the crew contented. W. E. 
Mathews, Climax Manufacturing Co., Corey, 
Pa., a visitor, recommended the employment 
of a trained nurse to look after the injured and 
sick. Mr. Moon said his company employed 
such a nurse, who rendered first aid at the plant 
and visited the sick at their homes during the 
day with no charge to the men which had 
proved a paying investment, as there were no 
blood poisoning cases since her employment and 
very little loss of life. 

A further discussion of skidding then took 
place with Messrs. Curry, Cassidy, Stevens, 
Vendercook, Gleason, Hinton and Penton lead- 
ing in the discussion. J. P. Cassidy, Lutcher 
& Morse Lumber Co., Fal, La., reported a new 
skidding record, his crew having handled 1,430 
logs, scaling 403,000 feet, in nine hours and 
fifty minutes. 

THURSDAY AFTERNOON 

The afternoon session opened with a talk on 
first aid by Surgeon Major Frank J. Chalaron, 
chairman of the Red Cross First Aid Commit- 
tee at New Orleans. 

The election of officers then held resulted 
as follows: 

President—Oscar Marsan, Opdenweyer-Alcus Cy- 
press Co., Hope Villa, La. 

First Vice President—J. S. Lee, Industrial Lum- 
ber Co., Elizabeth, La. 

State vice presidents: Alabama, P. A. Quinn, 
Headley Pine Co., Uniform; Arkansas, W. H. Lee, 
Union Sawmill Co., Huttig; Florida, J, A. Penton, 
W. B. Harbeson Lumber Co., DeFuniak Springs; 
Louisiana, J. B. Bivens, Louisiana Sawmill Co., 
Glenmora ; Mississippi, Clarence Vendercook, Long- 
Bell Lumber Co., Crandall; Oklahoma, J. M. Camp- 
bell, Choctaw Lumber Co., Brokenbow ; Tennessee, 
A. M. Horton, Stimson Lumber & Veneer Co., Mem- 
phis ; Texas, C. H. LaCroix, Lufkin Land & Lumber 
Co., Lufkin; Virginia, R. R. Camp, Camp Manufac- 
turing Co., Franklin. 


APPOINTS GOLDEN STATE VICEGERENTS 


Str. Louis, Mo., Oct. 26—It was announced 
by H. R. Isherwood, Vicegerent Snark for the 
Coneatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo, today that 
Charles D. LeMaster, Supreme Arcanoper, has 
completed his appointments of Vicegerents for 
California, as follows: 


Robert C. Parker, of the EB. K. Wood Lumber 
Sonne Calif., for the San Francisco Bay dis 
rict. 

Harry Fuller, of the Fuller Lumber Co., Lodi, 
Calif., for the Sacramento Valley district. 

Nelson Dennis, of the Valley Lumber Co., Fresno, 
Calif., for the San Joaquin Valley district. 

Perry Brown, of Eureka, Calif., for the northern 
California district. 

O. S. King, of the Charles R. McCormick Lumber 
Co.. San Diego, Calif., for the San Diego district. 

David Woodhead, of the Woodhead Lumber Co., 
a an Calif., reappointed for the Los Angeles 

strict. 
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NORTHERN HEMLOCK AND HARDWOOD FALL MEETING 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

MILWAUKEE, Wis., Oct. 27.—The Northern 
Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation held its regular fall meeting here today 
at the Milwaukee Athletic Club, with a large 
and enthusiastic attendance. President Fox, of 
Iron Mountain, Mich., opened the meeting by 
reading a very interesting paper on the value 
of trade associations. He pointed out that asso- 
ciation work has immense educational value as 
well as being indispensable from a social stand- 
point. ‘‘Assuming,’’ he said, ‘‘that our asso- 
ciation work did not make us a penny but cost 
us considerable money instead, the exchange of 
trade information that it makes possible would 
make that money an investment of the very 
highest class. Doctors, lawyers and other profes- 
sional men spend months and years on post- 
graduate work,’’ Mr. Fox said, ‘‘but the busi- 
ness man has only his trade associations thru 
which to broaden his commercial education. 
Modern civilization is very complex and is get- 
ting more so every day, hence the necessity of 
association work to assist in unraveling the new 
and unprecedented technical points which arise 
almost daily.’’ 


Pays Tribute to Lumber Trade Press 


Mr. Fox paid an especial tribute to the lumber 
trade press, saying: ‘‘Trade papers have been 
a great factor in helping to take the slivers out 
of the lumber business and by putting us in 
friendly contact one with another; also by put- 
ting us right before the public. I think your 
trade papers have done as much for the lumber- 
men as any other factor outside of association 
work andwe arevery fortunate tohave at thehead 
of our trade papers the class of men we have; 
intelligent, constructive in thought and in deed. 
To our trade papers I say, ‘More power to 
you.’ ’’ 

Discusses Railroad Rates and Wages 


Referring to general business conditions, Mr. 
Fox declared that there has been a very satis- 
factory improvement of late. Prices are not 
yet such as to afford a fair profit, but a better 
demand is in prospect and the outlook is gener- 
ally good. ‘‘We are all paying a higher scale 
of wages than we probably should,’’ he said. 
‘The ery of the hour is for cheaper material, 
cheaper things. The railroad situation is very 
complicated and bids fair to remain so for some 
time. Freight rates are ’way up in the sky 
and must come down before business can be- 
come anywhere near normal. Certain classes of 
railroad labor are paid out of proportion to 
others and this has to be adjusted. Possibly 
the whole scale will have to come down. This, 
however, would not mean a loss to the railroad 
employees as a whole. They have no inventories 
on hand to take a loss on, as: have lumbermen 
and other business men. Should they have money 
in the bank, bonds, mortgages or notes, these 
of course will have increased in value; and the 
money they would earn when getting lower 
wages would have an increased purchasing power 
compared with the time when wages were at 
their peak. This, however, vill be taken care 
of at the proper time. The sooner we realize 
that the market price of every commodity is 
governed by the old law of supply and demand 
the sooner will we get back into high. Present 
conditions do not warrant our building another 
mill or starting on two shifts the one we have, 
but times are growing better and a period of 
prosperity is just ahead.’’ 


Speaks on Railroad Situation 


A. L. Osborn, of Oshkosh, Wis., then spoke 
on the railroad situation with special reference 
to present labor difficulties, which are heading 
toward a crisis. He declared the stand of the 
five brotherhoods to be unreasonable and un- 
justified, if not criminal, and emphatically 
voiced his opinion that railroad labor should ac- 
cept such wage readjustments as the situation 
demands and thus do its part in restoring nor- 
mal conditions. He advised business men 
against harassing the railroads on the question 
of freight rate adjustments, believing it only 


fair, first, to help them as much as lending moral 
support can to bring down labor costs and elimi- 
nate wasteful features in their agreements with 
the unions; then permit them sufficient time to 
readjust themselves and get their finances in 
order so as to make it possible to put their roads 
and equipment in shape before pressing them 
too strongly for lower freight rates. Mr. Osborn 
said in part: 

We may differ about the best way to bring about 
a readjustment of wages and operating costs of the 
railroads, but we can not differ on this being the 
day and the hour for courage to meet the challenge 
of the unscrupulous, greedy and overgrown labor 
organizations that have had the public by the throat 
for the last three or four years. The fight can 
be won, hands down, if it is made. If it is not 
made and a temporizing settlement is effected there 
will be no sure foundation for industrial peace and 
prosperity. Our industry can not be prosperous 
until the great farming industry and the railroads 
are prosperous and there can be no prosperity any- 
where until the present maladjustment is corrected. 
There are, of course, other unhappy and un- 
fortunate business conditions to be met and solved, 
but the railroad situation is giving more trouble, 
is more disturbing and more demoralizing many 
times over than any other one. 

Mr. Osborn’s address brought out much dis- 
cussion of the current railway situation, dur- 
ing which a number of members expressed views 
identical with his. Upon suggestion of Edward 
Hines, of Chicago, the following telegram was 
dispatched to President Harding: 

At a regular meeting of the Northern Hemlock 
& Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association here today, 
eighty-seven members attending, opinion of mem- 
bers, constituting greatest shipping industry of 
Wisconsin and Michigan, that it is advisable to 
present to the President of the United States a 
resolution that it is the consensus of the members 
present that the association go on record as favor- 
ing no compromise in present controversy between 
the railroads and their employees. Both sides 
have had a fair and impartial hearing and have 
pledged themselves to stand by the decision of the 
Railway board, which decision should be sustained. 
We feel that a reduction in wages and the assur- 
ance by the railroads of a specific reduction in 
freight rates are essential to general prosperity. 


Tells About Visit to Europe 


Mr. Hines then was called upon to tell the 
members about the European trip from which 
he has recently returned, and his account of 
his experiences was both entertaining and in- 
structive. He conducted his audience step by 
step thru the countries he visited and related 
many pleasant experiences, and also sad ones 
in connection with his visit to the battlefields 
on which his son, Lieut. Edward Hines, jr., 
fought and died. 

Surprised at Large Gains in Business 


Reverting to business, Mr. Hines said that 
conditions on the lumber market have changed 
marvelously during the time he has been abroad. 
When he went, things were as dead as a door 
nail; now life is beginning to run thru every 
industry, plants and factories generally are 
opening up again, and the situation is featured 
by a healthy tone that is really surprising to 
him. The lumber business has grown so enor- 
mously, Mr. Hines said, that one large eastern 
concern was able to report to him that its 
bookings of late have been 400 percent above 
what they were when he went abroad—and 
all of the increase represents current require- 
ments, the concern in question steadfastly re- 
fusing to sell ahead. The building outlook 
appears to be very good. Prospects are excel- 
lent everywhere and in nearly every branch 
of industry. 

There is going to be a severe shortage of all 
lumber next year Mr. Hines felt sure, and he 
believed it would be a bad policy at this time 
to sell too far ahead. He found particular 
gratification in the fact that box plants are 
steadily gaining in activity, creating an outlet 
for low grade lumber. He also remarked that 
furniture plants are consuming surprising 
quantities of crating stock, which can mean 
only that the furniture trade is showing a sharp 
recovery. In discussing the future of the lum- 
ber market, Mr. Hines pointed out what a 
beneficial effect the present greatly reduced 
ocean freight rates are bound to have on lumber 
exportation and consequently on domestic busi- 
ness. 


Association Will Hold Monthly Meetings 


Mr. Hines suggested that the association 
ought to hold a monthly meeting for the purpose 
of discussing conditions, saying that there are 
few really big and progressive organizations 
which do not hold at least a monthly conference, 
and that an association is no different from a 
business concern in the last analysis. His sug- 
gestion was promptly acted upon and it was 
decided that a monthly meeting hereafter will 
be held, the president to decide the date of the 
first meeting under this plan. 

The next speaker was Wilson Compton, 
secretary-manager of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, Washington, D. C., 
who spoke briefly on the publicity work con- 
ducted by the National association. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Following luncheon, forestry and taxation 
problems were thoroly discussed by R. B. Good- 
man and E. A. Hamar. Upon Mr. Goodman’s 
suggestion it was decided that a special meet- 
ing of the association be called for the purpose 
of discussing forestry problems at such a date 
as Secretary Swan can arrange a meeting be- 
tween the association and Chief Forester 
Greeley. It was decided to invite the State 
foresters of Wisconsin and Michigan to attend 
this meeting. 

Presents Data on Output and Shipments 


Secretary Swan then showed a series of charts 
illustrating current production and stock con- 
ditions and also log input. These charts made 
clear that 1921 log input has been the lowest in 
years. Production of lumber has shown a sharp 
decline, especially since July 1; but shipments, 
after ruling low for several months, have of late 
passed production and are tending strongly up- 
ward. Mr. Swan stated that this winter’s log 
input apparently will not exceed 48 percent of 
that of last winter, but that that is not as bad 
as it looks on the surface, for the reason that 
shipments this year will not exceed 75 percent 
of normal, which means that there are large 
quantities of logs produced last year left over 
and that even with a low log input this winter 
there will be enough to permit a 100 percent 
output of lumber. 

Mr. Swan stated that unemployment among 
the association mills is heavy. The number of 
men on mill crews Sept. 1 was only 38 percent 
of the number normally employed, and was per- 
haps less now. Estimates indicate that woods 
erews this winter will average only 25 percent. 
of normal. 


Statistics Show Position of Market 


A. L. Klass, of Oconto, Wis., then presented 
voluminous statistics showing the actual situa- . 
tion of the market for each northern wood. 
These statistics indicated that during November 
stocks were slowly increasing, but members were 
told not to be so anxious to move these stocks 
as to sacrifice them, for they are good property. 
There really is no surplus, but at present the 
mills have practically all the supply while the 
consumers have none; whereas normally the 
supply is fairly evenly divided. It was pointed 
out in this connection that No. 3 southern hard- 
woods, weighing 4,000 pounds, are sold at 
Memphis, Tenn., f. 0. b. mill, for $16 for ship- 
ment to Chicago on a 40 cent rate; whereas 
northern hardwoods of the same quality are 
often sold in Chicago at $15 delivered. Sacri- 
ficing the product thus was for no good pur- 
pose and was considered highly demoralizing to 
the market and as something to be avoided, in 
the interests of all. 

A general discussion, participated in by 
nearly everyone present, followed Mr. Klass’ re- 
marks, and centered itself largely on the rail- 
road tie question. 

Adjournment was then taken. 





THERE WERE 63,531 locomotives on the rail- 
roads of this country in 1918, with an average 
tractive power of 34,995 pounds each. 
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CALIFORNIANS’ AMBITIOUS PLANS 


Los ANGELES, CauiF., Oct. 22.—The annual 
meeting of the Southern California Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association to be held at the 
Alexandria Hotel, this city, on Nov. 12, will be 
a ‘‘humdinger’’ if the plans now formulated 
are carried out. While a one-day meeting there 
will be a morning session at which several good 
speakers will be heard, including Jack Dionne, 
of Houston, Tex., and a representative of the 
Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce. R. 8. 
Whiting, secretary of the shingle branch of 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, will 
address the afternoon session, at which the 
business meeting will also be held. The annual 
banquet will be held at 6:30 p. m. at the hotel. 


Jan. 








FOREST PRODUCTS PROGRAM 

ALBANY, N. Y., Oct. 24.—From the office of 
Secretary A. B. Recknagel, this city, of the 
Empire State Forest Products Association, has 
been sent out announcement of the plans for the 
annual meeting to be held in Utica at the Hotel 
Utica on Nov. 10. 

The forenoon will be given over to the busi- 
ness session, including the reports of the officers 
and the various committees and the election of 
officers. The afternoon session will be given 
over to addresses and discussions, the general 
topic being ‘‘Forest Fire Protection.’’ This 
will be presented by Assistant Superintendent 
of State Forests Howard. Ferris J. Meigs will 
speak on ‘‘Standing Timber Insurance’’; Pro- 
fessor Spring, of Cornell University, on «How 
the Forest Comes Back After Cutting,’’ and 
Prof. Nelson Brown, of the college of forestry 
at Syracuse, on ‘‘ Use of Tractors in Logging.’’ 
In connection with this talk there will be an 
exhibition of tractors, trucks and trailers. There 
will also be an exhibit of a —_ fire pump 
manufactured by Fairbanks, Morse & Co., and 
of a new type.of direct connected sawmill. 


President George N. Ostrander will be toast- 
master at the banquet to be held at.7 p. m., 
the speaker for the oceasion being Ellis J. 
Staley, conservation commissioner for the State 
of New York, who will speak on ‘‘ Regulation 
of Cutting on Private Lands.’’ 





PLANS OF NORTHEAST MISSOURIANS 


KEYTESVILLE, Mo., Oct. 24.—President A. F. 
Arrington, this city, of the Northeast Missouri 
Lumbermen’s Association, kas sent out a booster 
letter to the association’s wholesale friends, 
urging their attendance at and participation in 
the coming annual convention of the associa- 
tion to be held at Moberly on Nov. 19. President 
Arrington promises a day of goodfellowship, 
stating that the afternoon program will be given 
to the wholesalers and retailers and that in the 
evening a big Hoo-Hoo concatenation will take 
place immediately after the banquet. ‘‘Tom’’ 
Hensen will be toastmaster and he is known far 
and wide as a poet-humorist-philosopher worth 
going a long ways to hear. 

Among those who are to address the con- 
vention are W. G. Funck and L. M. Tully, of 
the wholesalers’ ranks, and J. C. Frank and 
James Proctor, of the retailers. Seneca Taylor, 
of St. Louis, attorney and specialist on liens, 
will deliver an address on that subject and will 
answer questions along that line that are pro- 
pounded by the conventionites. The usual 
‘*question box’’ discussions will be held and 
members are invited to send their questions 
now to the secretary. A special invitation is 
extended to the ladies to come with their hus- 
bands and friends. 


-_RRnee 


WHOLESALERS’ DIRECTORS TO MEET 

NEw York, Oct. 24.—The usual fall meeting 
of the board of directors of the National Whole- 
sale Lumber Dealers’ Association has been called 
by President J. W. McClure for Nov. 4 at the 
association’s headquarters in this city, at which 
it is expected every member of the board will be 
present. At this meeting the credit depart- 
ment, legislation, transportation, arbitration, 
forestry and terms of sale committees will make 
recommendations affecting the activities of the 
association and it is expected that the trustees 
will decide upon the time and place of the 
thirtieth annual meeting of the association which 
will be held in March. 

On the preceding day, Nov. 3, several commit- 
tees will meet the executive committee to go 
over a number of matters with a view to facili- 
tating action by the trustees; the recently ap- 
pointed committee on the ‘revising of the asso- 
ciation’s bylaws and the arbitration committee, 
which has before it a very important case that 
will form the basis of a decision of one of 
the southern Federal courts. 

Regarding the membership drive which is be- 
ing conducted by F. L. Brown, Chicago, W. W. 
Schupner, secretary of the association, advises 
that eighteen members have been admitted since 
the annual in March 

The committee on terms of sale and trade 
ethics, with a view to preparing an acceptance 
of order form which would cover reasonable and 
simple conditions of sale, is asking the mem- 
bership to send a copy of the forms they use 
to Mr. Schupner. This committee is composed 
of: F. 8. Underhill, chairman, Wistar, Under- 
hill & Nixon, Philadelphia, Pa.; H. W. Baker, 
jr., Baker-Matthews Lumber Co., Memphis, 
Tenn.; E. K. Harroun, J. E. Harroun & Son, 
Watertown, N. Y.; C. H. Hershey, Stone & 
Hershey, Newark, N. J.; L. G. Leonard, Me- 
Gowin Lumber & Export Co., New York; H. 
Morton Jones, R. T. Jones Lumber Co., North 
Tonawanda, N. Y.; J. W. Mayhew, W. M. 
Ritter Lumber Co. , Columbus, Ohio; H. J. Wylie, 
Hotchkiss Bros. 6o., Torrington, Conn. 

The first vice president of the association, 
W. H. Schuette, of Pittsburgh, Pa., has been 
appointed on the committee on distribution of 


the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
which committee has been organized to study 
and report upon problems surrounding the dis- 
tribution of commodities from their production 
until in the hands of the ultimate consumer. Mr. 
Schuette’s wide experience in the problems af- 
fecting distribution of lumber will enable him 
to represent the lumber industry efficiently. 

Upon investigating an amendment recently in- 
serted in the Canadian customs tariff concern- 
ing the marking of all goods imported into 
Canada, the effective date of which regulation 
was originally Oct. 1 and which has since been 
changed to Dec. 31, 1921, the association has 
been advised by Commissioner R. R. Farrow, 
of the Canadian department of customs and 
excise, that rough and dressed lumber are con- 
sidered to be exempt from marking. 


SOUTHERN CYPRESS SEMIANNUAL 

NEw ORLEANS, La., Oct. 24.—Word comes 
from the offices of the Southern Cypress Manu- 
facturers’ Association that the semiannual meet- 
ing of the association will be held at Jackson- 
ville, Fla., on November 16. No details re- 
garding the program for the meeting were given 
out, but it is understood that the Louisiana 
members will send a representative delegation 
which will as usual journey to Florida in a spe- 
cially chartered Pullman. 








MAINE LUMBERMEN MEET 

PORTLAND, ME., Oct. 24.—At a special meet- 
ing of the Maine Lumbermen’s Association held 
here recently at the Falmouth Hotel, the speak- 
ers of the day were George C. Carter, Man- 
chester, N. H., State manager of R. G. Dun & 
Co., and Prof. John M. Briscoe, of the Uni- 
versity of Maine. Mr. Carter talked upon gen- 
eral business conditions and urged the lumber- 
men to prepare for active business altho the 
present outlook is not so good. Prof. Briscoe 
told of the efforts that have been made to eradi- 
eate the white pine blister rust and urged the 
Maine lumbermen to have their town officials_ 
codperate financially with Government and State 
officials in doing away with the pest. President 
H. H. Sturgis, of Portland, presided during the 
course of the meeting and after a dinner had 
been served the afternoon was devoted to a 
business meeting and a general discussion of 
present day problems. 





WHOLESALERS DISCUSS MARKET 


Toronto, OnT., Oct. 24.—The Wholesale 
Lumber Dealers’ Association (Ine.) held its 
monthly meeting on Friday last at the Albany 
Club, Toronto, with A. E. Eckhardt in the chair. 
The meeting being thrown open to a general dis- 
cussion, member after member, discussing con- 
ditions of supply and demand, expressed a be- 
lief that the period of dull business had been 
passed and that better business could be ex- 
pected. Representatives of western firms ex- 
plained in detail the reasons for the recent ad- 
vance in Coast products. Briefly speaking, this 
explanation was that the United States market 
had improved and begun to take important 
quantities of west Coast products; also that 
the demand from China and Japan had in- 
ereased greatly. The improved condition in 
the United States was the result of higher 
prices for southern products, such as cotton 
and pine. Representatives of manufacturers and 
wholesalers in eastern Canada also told of bet- 
ter trade conditions, including cheaper produc- 
tion costs in the bush, and the likelihood that 
woods operations this year will be somewhat 
greater than was expected early in the year. 

C. O. Maus, South Bend (Ind.) representative 
of the Hyde Lumber Co. and one of the members 
of the association, was present and contributed 
an able discussion of lumber trade conditions. 

It was decided that the next meeting of the 
association should be held at Hart House. 

After the conclusion of the’ meeting an in- 
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formal meeting was held at which Messrs, Dun- 
can McLaren, A. E. Clark, W. C. Laidlaw, A. E. 
Eckardt, and G. E. Spragge were appointed a 
committee to codperate with the executive of 
the Canadian Lumbermen’s Association for the 
purpose of taking care of entertainment fea- 
tures in connection with the forthcoming annual 
meeting of the Canadian Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, to be held in Toronto Jan. 11-12, 1922. 





ANNUAL WILL BOOST BARREL USE 


St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 26.—Here are some of 
the subjects to be taken up at the semiannual 
convention of the Associated Cooperage Indus- 
tries of America at Atlantic City, Nov. 9 to 11, 
in the campaign to ‘‘Put the Barrel Where It 
Belongs: ’’ 

Extension of inspection service to provide an 
original inspection of loading point, with certifi- 
cation as to grade, measurement ete. 

Plans for practical and economical trade ex- 
tension campaigns for the tight and slack 
groups. 

Overhead cost, which will be considered by 
the various group meetings. 

Proposed revised constitution, which will be 
submitted for action. No real fundamental 
changes are contemplated, but the proposed con- 
stitution will more nearly fit the present scope 
and needs of the association. 

The entertainment features include a banquet 
and entertainment in the ‘‘Submarine Grill’’ of 
the Hotel Traymore, and a golf tournament. 





NEW YORK TRADE ANNUAL 


New York, Oct. 25.—The annual luncheon 
and election of officers of the New York Lum- 
ber Trade Association will take place Nov. 9 
at the Waldorf Hotel. 

In Rumford Hall, next Friday night, Prof. 
Samuel Record of Yale will give the second of 
his series of lectures before members of the 
Nylta Club. His subject will be the ‘‘Grain of 
Wood,’’ and it will be followed by an open 
forum. 

Motion pictures of the electrical working of 
the telephone and the operation of the United 
States Government submarines will be shown. 
This program will be followed by an impromptu 
program in which the featured members will be 
Fred Bruce, Louis Pflug, C. E. Kennedy, Russell 
Perrine, Rob Perrien and others. 





SOUTHERN PINE STATISTICS 


New Organs, La., Oct. 24.—Figures com- 
piled by the Southern Pine Association for Sep- 
tember, 1921, show that 186 mills produced 385,- 
028,929 feet, shipped 433,713,657 feet, and had 
stocks on Sept. 30 of 1,171,853,310 feet. Com- 
pared with the preceding month, on an average 
mill basis, production decreased 1.4 percent, 
shipments increased 6.3 percent, with a corre- 
sponding decrease in stocks of 4.8 percent. The 
average unfilled orders per mill at close of Sep- 
tember were 30.6 percent more than the unfilled 
orders on books Aug. 31, or 31.8 percent of the 
average stocks per mill. Following are the 


figures: 
Average Average 
Stocks Unfiill’d Or- 
Average Average End ders End 


Production Shipments of Month of Month 
Sept. 1921 2,070,048 2,331,794 6,300,287 2,002,776 
Aug. 1921 2,100,052 2,194,457 6,619,701 1,696,729 
For September, 1921, as compared with Sep- 
tember, 1920, the average production per mill 
was 12.1 percent greater, and shipments 25.8 
percent greater; while the average stocks per 
mill were 5.2 percent less and unfilled orders 
8.7 percent less. : 


Average Average 
Stocks Unfiil’d Or- 
Average Average End ders End 


Production Shipments of Month of Month 
Sept. 1921 2,070,048 2,331,794 6,300,287 2,002,776 
Sept. 1920 1,845,910 1,853,897 6,646,351 2,194,641 


For the nine months of 1921 Southern Pine 
Association subscribers cut on an average of 
2.4 percent less than the same period last year, 
while the average monthly shipments were 13.6 
percent heavier. The average monthly stocks, 


however, for the nine months of 1921 were 16 
percent larger than the average stocks carried 
during the nine months of 1920. The average un- 
filled orders per mill during the nine months 


of 1921 were 39 percent less than the nine 
months’ average of 1920, or 25.9 percent of 
stocks. 


Average Average 
Stocks Unfill’d Or- 
Average Average End ders End 


Production Shipments of Month of Month 
9 mo. 1921 1,914,675 2,000,763 6,592,648 1,630,347 
9 mo. 1920 1,960,974 1,761,841 5,681,900 2,674,499 
The Sept. 30, 1921, stocks were 92.8 percent 
of normal, while the Sept. 30, 1920, stocks were 
104.9 percent of normal. However, for the 
nine months of 1920 stocks were on an average 
of 90.3 percent of normal, while for the nine 
months of 1921 they averaged 98.8 percent of 
normal. Starting with August, 1919, when stocks 
were down to 65 percent of normal, production 
generally showed an increase with a correspond- 
ing decrease in shipments, until November, 1920, 
when stocks had increased to 6.4 percent above 
normal. Since then shipments have shown a 
consistent increase, while production has de- 
creased slightly, bringing stocks to a point 7 
percent below normal. 





OHIOANS SET DATE 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, Oct. 26.—Announcement 
was made at the monthly meeting of district 
No. 1, Ohio Association of Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers, at the Hotel Metropole tonight, that the 
annual convention of the State association 
would be held in Cincinnati, Jan. 25, 26, and 27, 
1922. Preliminary plans for the convention 
were discussed. The convention of the Union 
Association of Lumber & Sash & Door Salesmen 
will be held in connection with the other meeting. 

Plans for opening an inspection bureau by 
district’ No. 1 were outlined by President Edgar 
Cummings. The inspection bureau will become 
operative by Nov. 1. The bureau is one of five 
which are to be opened in Ohio under the direc- 
tion of the Ohio Association of Retail Lumber 
Dealers. The other bureaus will be located at 
Cleveland, Columbus, Youngstown and Ironton. 

Five members of the executive committee were 
elected as follows for three-month terms: L, P. 
Lewin, George L. Wright, D. H. Willey, C. P. 
Stearns, E. C. Cordes. 


CANADA MOUNTAIN MILLMEN CONFER 

CaLeary, ALTA., Oct. 22.—Millmen from all 
over the eastern part of British Columbia and 
western Alberta met at Calgary last week for a 
discussiou of present conditions. According to 
I. R. Poole, secretary of the Mountain Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, altho prices are 
lower than cost of manufacture, a possible in- 
crease in demand with correspondingly firmer 
prices may be seen in the Prairie Provinces in 
the near future. The demand now is very small, 
and the ultimate result of the situation must be 
that production will be lessened and the price 
to the consumer eventually increased. It is not 
likely, however, that this will occur before the 
end of 1921. Mr: Poole blames the high freight 
rates for much of the depression in the lumber 
industry, stating that they are seriously cur- 
tailing business all over Canada. Shipments 
to the eastern Provinces from the interior of 
British Columbia and the Pacifie coast have al- 
most ceased. 

Cut Will Be Smaller; Demand Larger 

It is improbable that there will be a large 
winter cut in British Columbia, altho this will de- 
pend upon whether or not the demand on the 
Prairies shows any immediate improvement. 
Most mills are inclined to hold over the greater 
part of their stock during the period of depres- 
sion, selling only sufficient to provide immediate 
working capital or to take care of current ex- 
penses and overhead. Some signs of improve- 
ment in demand in markets other than the 
Prairies have been noticeable. Mr. Poole said 
this was particularly so with respect to 
foreign markets. 

Surveying the industry generally, Mr. Poole 
pointed out that the deflation of lumber prices, 
which was well under way at the close of 1920, 
continued thruout the present year, each month 
marking a further decline. Competition for 
available business has been very. keen and, not- 
withstanding curtailed production, sellers. out- 
numbered buyers and the latter made.the price 
at which lumber was sold. 
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The Prairies during 1921 absorbed a much 
smaller quantity of lumber than usual, buying 
being confined to actual requirements of dealers, 
and it is reported that retail stocks at the yards 
are very low. With the weakening of prices, 
lumber would cost the consumer practically 
what it did five years ago, were it not for the 
great advance in freight rates. This applies 
particularly to common or low grade lumber, 
which constitutes about 85 percent of the total 
output of the mills. 

One difficulty which lumbermen meet with dur- 
ing a period of depression such as that existing 


at the present time is the action of some of the 
smaller mushroom concerns which, having start- 
ed business on a shoestring, are forced to un- 
load their stock to keep themselves in a solvent 
condition. Few of these, however, exist in the 
interior. 

The present curtailed production would not 
eventually result in a widespread shortage with 
soaring prices. The manufacturers, themselves, 
were very adverse to any ‘‘skyrocketing’’ in 
prices, this always having the effect of leading 
to another period of overproduction, with often 
disastrous results. A gradual return to a stable 
market would be far more acceptable. 





Formulating Hardwood Sales Code 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Oct. 25.—The sales code 
committee named by President H. F. Taylor, 
of the National Hardwood Lumber Association, 
at the last annual of this organization, to formu- 
late a sales code and submit it to the member- 
ship of this organization at the 1922 annual, has 
already entered upon the discharge of its duties, 
and it is quite clear, from what has already 
been done and from the plans mapped out by 
the committee for the future, that it not only 
fully realizes the difficulties of the task assigned 
but that it is also determined to function in the 
most able and the most comprehensive manner 
possible. 

Earl Palmer, of the Ferguson-Palmer Co. 
(Inc.), is chairman of the committee, and his 
associates are: M. M. Wall, J. H. Maassen, R. 
B. Goodman and Charles H. Barnaby. These gen- 
tlemen have not held any meeting but they have 
been in constant communication with each other 
as to the best method of procedure and they 
have hit upon this plan: 

Sending a letter to the secretary or other offi- 
cial of about forty lumber clubs and trade asso- 
ciations representing those engaged in the pur- 
chase or sale of hardwood lumber in a wholesale 
way, with the request that the official take up 
with the members of his own particular organiza- 
tion the question of obtaining their views as to 
what should or should not enter into a sales code, 
and that, after this canvass has been made, he 
communicate to the committee the conclusions 
reached. 

After these ‘‘conclusions’’ have been received 
by the committee, it will undertake to formulate 
a sales code that will be ‘‘ practicable, ‘usable 
and satisfactory’’to allwho buy or sell hardwood 
lumber in a wholesale way, and the instrument 
will be submitted to the membership of the Na- 
tional Hardwood Lumber Association for such 
action as it may take at its forthcoming annual. 

The committee is very positively of the con- 
viction (1) that all branches of the hardwood 
lumber industry buying or selling in a whole- 
sale way should be given an opportunity of 
saying what should or should not enter into a 
sales code and of expressing their views fully; 
(2) that any sales code, to be workable and 
satisfactory to all concerned, must express the 
trade customs of those who buy and sell hard- 
wood lumber; and (3) that it must have the as- 
sured support of not less than a majority of 
those engaged in the hardwood lumber industry 
within the meaning already set forth. 

The committee, Mr. Palmer announced today, 
will meet with the board of managers of the 
National Hardwood Lumber Association in Chi- 
cago in December or January, when the sales 
code will be further discussed. 

[The letter written to the various organiza- 
tions, as addressed to the Louisville Hardwood 
Club, appears on this page.—EDITor. ] 

Readers of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN are 
doubtless familiar with the action of the Na- 
tional Hardwood Lumber Association at its last 
annual in deciding upon the adoption of ‘‘a’’ 
sales code instead of that submitted by 
the sales code committee of the Lumbermen’s 
Club of Memphis and in authorizing the appoint- 

‘ment by President Taylor of the present sales 
‘eode committee which has already begun to 
function in such a forcible manner. 

Mr. Palmer stated today that the committee 
| ta gaer to use a system of ‘‘follow-up’’ let- 
ers and other means of facilitating the formu- 


lation of the code and made it quite clear that 
the committe will leave nothing undone toward 
securing the best code possible for submission to 
the membership of the association at its nex 
annual. ; 


LovisviILLE, Ky., Oct. 24——J. S. Thompson, 
secretary of the Louisville Hardwood Club, is in 
receipt of a letter under date of Oct. 22 from 
the sales code committee of the National Hard- 
wood Lumber Association, Memphis, relative to 
the sales code plan. Some months ago the 
Louisville club endorsed the plan, with some 
minor changes from the original. 

The committee, headed by Earl Palmer and 
composed of M. M. Wall, J. H. Maassen, R. B. 
Goodman and Charles H. Barnaby, has got out 
the following letter, which is signed by Earl 
Palmer as chairman: 


This committee, names of the members of which 
appear in the heading of this sheet, was authorized 
by the membership of the National Hardwood Lum- 
ber Association at the latest meeting of that organi- 
zation and was appointed by the president thereof. 
The function of this committee, as understood by 
its members, is to develop a sales code that will be 
of assistance and mutual benefit to both the seller 
and buyer in transactions involving the sale and 
a in a wholesale manner, of hardwood lum- 

er. 

This committee has given careful consideration 
to the difficulties surrounding a proper discharge of 
duties imposed upon it and has arrived at the fol- 
lowing conclusions : 

(1) That any such code in order to be effective 
must express the approved customs that already 
prevail in a majority of transactions involving the 
sale and purchase of hardwood lumber and must 
have the assured support of not less than a ma- 
any of those who are engaged in such transac- 

ons. 

(2) That all regulatory measures, whether as- 
sumed by agreement or imposed by statute, have 
their source in custom. No regulation can possess 
an impelling force unless it embodies a custom 
created by men in the discharge of their ordinary 
vocations. 

(3) That it is therefore essential for this com- 
mittee to determine what customs are largely recog- 
nized, accepted and acted upon by a majority of 
those who carry on dealings in a wholesale manner 
in hardwood lumber relating to terms of sale and 
purchase of that commodity. 

( When this is accomplished, it will be the 
further duty of this. committee: to reduee these 
customs to concrete expression in the form of a 
sales code which shall be practicable, usable and 
satisfactory to all who sell or buy hardwood lum- 
ber in a wholesale way, and submit the same to the 
membership of the National Hardwood Lumber 
Association at the next annual meeting of that 
organization for such action as its membership may 
see fit to take. 

It is obvious that, in order for this committee 
to obtain a sufficient amount of information from 
which to construct a code, it must advise with all 
branches of the trade and with consumers of hard- 
wood lumber, to the end that the results of its 
efforts be not of an ex-parte nature but that they 
be composite in quality, reflecting both sides of the 
picture. 

It is a practical impossibility for this committee 
to come in personal contact with all the indi- 
viduals who. make up the essential classifications 
enumerated above for the purpose of learning the 
views of each upon what should or should not 
entér into a sales code. The committee has, there- 
fore, decided to seek the information which it re- 
quires from the various local lumber clubs and 
other trades organizations whose memberships are 
made up of individuals who from the nature of 
their business may reasonably be expected to have 
an interest in the unification of trade practices 
relating to the sale and purchase of hardwood 
lumber. 

It is with the above purpose in view that this 
communication is addressed to you. Will you, at 
your early convenience, take this question up with 
the members of the Louisville Hardwood Club and 
obtain from them definite and constructive sugges- 
tions upon the formation of a sales code and, when 
a response is received from them, submit to this 
committee the conclusions at which your organiza- 
tions has arrived concerning the matter? 





Fire Insurance 


Service 


Through the Department 
of 


Inspections and Surveys 


Is Included in Premiums 


Paid to 


The. Landhennene Utined lew 
ance Co. of Mansiield, Ohio. 


The Lumber Mutual Fire Insurance 
Co. of Boston, Mass. 


The Indiana Lumbermens Mutual 
Insurance Co. of Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 


The Pennsylvania Lumbermens 
Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 
of Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Central Manufacturers Mutual 
Insurance Co. of Van Wert, Ohio 





Write for Details 








For Sale: 


2000 Acres 
Hardwood 


TIMBER 


suitable for mill and box purposes, 
located on hard road one and a 
quarter mile from railroad station, 
eleven miles from Montgomery,Ala. 


Timber enough to run box mill together 
with hardwood mill for ten or fifteen 


years. Address, 
J. B. Powell, sfmehaee" 


MONTGOMERY, ALA. 

















_ EAST COAST 
Lumber Storage 


—just what Rail and Cargo 
Shippers need who would 
serve the Eastern trade. 





@y 


I You Ship Transits 
You Ship on Consignment 


avail yourself of our facilities at Hulst Street, Long Island 
City, N. Y. From our storage shed and yards we'll give you 
maximum service, obtain the best market prices, at mini- 
mum cost. Get full particulars today. 


BLAIR Comeany 
I: Grand Central Terminal, 

NEW YORK CITY 
“Stock Lists Solicited” 
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OREIGN 


Brokers - Agents 








Edward Chaloner & Co. 


Wood Brokers and Agents 
for the Sale of American Hard- 
woods in Logs and Lumber 


LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND 
Cable Address: “CHALONER, LIVERPOOL” 


R. L. Withnell & Co. 


TIMBER BROKERS & AGENTS for sale of all kinds of 


American and Canadian Hardwoods 


In the United Kingdom. 
17 Gracechurch Street, LONDON, E. C. 3. 
CABLES: WITHNELL, LONDON. 
Codes: Western Union (Five-Letter and Universal Ed) and A.B C. Sth Ed. 




















SINGLETON, DUNN & COMPANY 
nts for the sale of all kinds of 
AMERICAN N LOGS AND LUMBER 
27 Union St., Glasgow, eg ay ey 17 Gracechurch St., 
London, 
Cable Addresses-—Singletons, Glasgow, om -~ London 
Cable Codes—Scotts, . G . Telecode Liebers 





WRIGHT, GRAHAM & CO., Wood Brokers 
86 St. Vincent St., Glasgow, Scotland, 3 Eastcheap St., Lon- 
don, E. C. Cable Address: “‘Brackridge,” Glasgow. Cable 
Address: “‘Nivarium,” London. Agents for the sale of all 
kinds of American Hardwoods in Logs, Lumber and Dimension 
Stock. White Pine, Pitch Pine, N. C. e, Spruce and Oak 
Staves. Shipments to any of the principal ports in the United 
Kingdom or Continent handled to the best of advantage. 





J. F. MULLER & SON CO. 
Estab. 17925 WOOD BROKERS eine. 1916 


Hamburg 27 
Cable Address: Holzmuller Hamburg 








Leading Lumber 


XPORTER 








HARDWOODS 
VENEERS 


Long-Knight Lumber Company 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA, U, 8. A. 








Pickrel Walnut Co. 


Manufacturers 
Walnut Logs, Lumber 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI, U. S. A. 


Cable Address: “Pickwood,” St. Louis 








The Lumberman’s Searchlight 
By M. M. FERGUSON 
One of the handiest | calculat th 
ame <4 t ne ie tables of re Nag | “ 
answers to freight rates; reducing board feet to 
pieces and pieces to board feet; lineal feet to board 
eae, including —— unusual meth oO 
d other valuable informa- 
tion on sobien correct — 
90 pages, size 4x9 (hip pocket edition) 
Bound in Cloth. Price $2.00 Postpaid. 


ORDER YOUR COPY TODAY. 


American fiumt 431 South Dearborn St., 
CHICAGO 

















GOLF TOURNEY, DINNER AND SONG 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Oct. 24.—Last Wednes- 
day the Philadelphia Lumbermen’s Golf Club 
held its ninth annual meeting and tournament 
at the Huntingdon Valley Country Club, north 
of this city. The day was ideal, the course in 
fine condition, and the players in fine fettle, 
and after having the first group photograph in 
six years taken, there were 52 to tee off in the 
tournament, five of whom were guests. There 
were nine prizes in all, the first for low net, 
put up by the New York Lumber Trade Journal, 
was won by Thomas H. Marshall; the next six 
prizes, for low net, put up by the club, were won 
respectively by Eugene W. Fry, John J. Little, 
I. F. Balsley, Irving A. Collins, J. Anderson 
Ross, and Harry D. Howden. A special prize 
for the least number of putts on the greens with 
a putter, put up by Frank Buck, was won 
by Horace W. Smedley, with 31, by a toss with 
J. Anderson Ross, with whom he was tied. There 
were also a number of ties in the low net scores, 
and these were also settled by tosses. There was 


CLUB BOOSTS BAYOU STATE FAIR 


JACKSON, Miss., Oct. 24.—Mississippi lum- 
bermen celebated Lumbermen’s Day at the 
Mississippi State fair last Thursday. The 
Jackson Lumbermen’s Club undertook to boost 
the attendance that day and its efforts were 
rewarded by the presence of many lumbermen 
from all parts of the State. The club was 
host to the visitors at luncheon, served by the 
ladies of the Presbyterian church on the fair 
grounds. President C. E. Klumb introduced 
and called on the visitors for a few remarks. 
Among the lumbermen present were: L. F. 
Nelson, general sales manager Edward Hines 
Yellow Pine Trustees, Lumberton, Miss.; Mr. 
Spaulding, also connected with the Hines com- 
pany, Andrew Gray, prominent exporter at Gulf- 
port, Miss., S. J. Allsbrook, Meridian, Miss. 
The Jackson club has received a letter of thanks 
from Mayor Scott for its assistance. The fair 
had the largest attendance in its history. 

The Central Lumber Co. display had an 
artistic bungalow effect arranged at fhe en- 








Ninth Annual Meeting of Philadelphia Lumbermen’s Golf Club, Huntingdon Valley Country 


Club, Oct. 


also a special prize for the best low gross score 
for the total on holes 6, 10 and 18, put up by 
8. E. Slaymaker, jr., and this was won by E. W. 
Fry, with a total of 12. There was an excellent 
dinner, one of the most interesting courses of 
which was the music, led by the irrespressible 
Ben Currie, ably assisted by Stuart Buck. 
Thomas E. Coale sang the old favorite, ‘‘In 
Days of Old, When Knights Were Bold,’’ in his 
inimitable way, and Elmer Troth sang an im- 
promptu golfing song in which some of the stars 
could see their reflections. President Rice sang 
a short swan song before appointing a nomi- 
nating committee which made the following sug- 
gestions: For president, William Henry Smed- 
ley; for vice president, Ben C. Currie; for treas- 
urer, Frederick A. Benson, and for secretary, 
J. A. Finley, who has so ably filled the position 
for several years. All were unanimously elected, 
as were the following to the executive commit- 
tee: R. Wyatt Wistar, chairman; Sam E. Barr, 
William H. Fritz, Harry G. Parker, and Amos 
Y. Lesher. The new officers and the guests 
were called upon, and responded fittingly, and 
Mr. Coale extended a hearty welcome to the 
Torresdale Club in November, as he is president 
of that club. 


19, 1921 


trance. Inside attendants courteously explained 
the company’s services to home builders. T. K. 
Currie, president and general manager, was 
very much pleased with the results. 

The Chess-Wymond Manufacturing Co.’s ex- 
hibit of staves, barrels etc. was most interesting, 
consisting of a large and varied assortment of 
its products. 





' INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE DISCUSSED 


Tacoma, WASH., Oct. 22.—Discussion of cer- 
tain provisions of the State industrial insurance 
laws occupied most of the regular session of the 
Lumbermen’s Club of Tacoma, held here Oct. 
19. John Shaughnessy, safety engineer for a 
number of the local mills, submitted recom- 
mendations regarding proposed changes in the 
law. The question which caused the most dis- 
cussion is a ruling by the State attorney-general 
that men working on log booms in tidewater or 
navigable waters do not come under the provi- 
sions of the industrial insurance law, but rather 
under the admiralty laws. 

J. C. Buchanan, president of the North End 
Lumber Co., initiated a discussion of the tax 
situation, Many of those present took part but 
no action was taken by the organization. 
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CLUB TO CELEBRATE HALLOWEEN 


CINCINNATI, OnI0, Oct. 25.—Owing to the fact 
that election day falls on Nov. 8, the monthly 
meeting of the Cincinnati Lumbermen’s Club 
scheduled for Oct. 7 has been advanced to Oct. 
31. The meeting will be held in the dining room 
of the Chamber of Commerce. B. H. Kroger, 
Cincinnati banker and head of an extensive 
system of chain store groceries, will be the 
speaker of the evening and will tell of his ex- 
periences in Washington, where he has recently 
been observing Congress and the things it is 
doing and not doing. Inasmuch as Oct. 31 is 
Halloween, the entertainment committee has 
arranged a series of special features of an en- 
tertainment nature. 


—~ 


GOLFERS PLAY, DINE AND ELECT 


Sr. Lours, Mo., Oct. 26—J. L. Benas, presi- 
dent of the Lumbermen’s Golf Association of 
St. Louis, won the first president’s prize for the 
lowest net average scores for the season. H. C. 
Ball won second prize and G. P. Shehan was 
third. These prizes were awarded at the final 
tournament of the season held yesterday at Mid- 
land Valley Country Club. 

The club eup, which is played for annually on 
the basis of the lowest gross score, was again 
won by L. E. Cornelius, who now has two legs 
on this cup. The winners and their net scores 
in yesterday’s play follow: H. C. Ball, 75; 
S. W. Morten, 81; P. J. Lawrence, °2; R. M. 





Morse, 82; W. J. Yardley, 83; H. Hemphill, 
83. 


The annual meeting of the association was 
held in the evening, after a dinner, and the fol- 
lowing officers were elected: 

President—Curtis P. Jennings. 

Vice president—William Hess. 

Secretary and treasurer—N. C. Waggoner. 


KNOT GOLFERS END SEASON 

New York, Oct. 25.—The last meeting of the 
season of the Knot Golfers was held last Tues- 
day, with William 8. VanClief, the retiring cap- 
tain, as the host of one of the finest occasions 
the lumbermen have enjoyed this season. The 
season was pronounced the best the organiza- 
tion ever enjoyed and plans will be made to im- 
prove upon past performances next season. 

At the annual election, Ray Weiss was elected 
captain, A. E. Lane, A. C. Puddington, H. B. 
Coho, T. N. Nixon and Russell T. Starr were 
chosen members of the executive committee, and 
J. M. Farrell was reélected secretary-treasurer. 
A beautiful dinner dance followed the meeting. 


ELKAD ELKO STARTS FALL ACTIVITIES 

SPOKANE, WASH., Oct. 22.—Elkad Elko, the 
lumbermen’s club of Spokane and the Inland 
Empire, last Thursday night held its first fall 
meeting. The wives, sisters and sweethearts of 
the members were invited and, in time honored 
phrase, ‘‘a good time was had by all.’’ Presi- 
dent Andrew MacCuaig presided. 





Notes From Building Field 


NEW WAGE REDUCTIONS ANNOUNCED 

PITTSBURGH, Pa., Oct. 26.—New settlements 
of the wage controversies in the building trades 
here include an announcement that, in agree- 
ments made with their respective employers’ 
associations, the members of the hoisting en- 
gineers’ and stonecutters’ unions have accepted 
reductions. This makes 11 out of 19 unions in 
the building trades which have reached agree- 
ments. In accordance with yesterday’s settle- 
ments both unions accepted $8 for an 8-hour 
day as the basic wage. This represents a cut 
of 10 percent for the stonecutters and a little 
more than 10 percent for the hoisting engineers. 

In addition to the 11 trades which have al- 
ready settled working agreements, the stone- 
masons are working under a mutual understand- 
ing which is said to have virtually the binding 
power of a signed agreement. 

Contract for immediate erection of a $500,000 
structure for the Standard Underground Cable 
Co. has been awarded. 


TRADES TIMBER FOR BUILDING LOTS 


PITTSBURGH, Pa., Oct. 25.—An exchange 
transaction involving a tract of 888 acres of 
timber land in Westmoreland County, between 
Greensburg and Ligonier, was reported here 
today. The timber land, owned by William F. 
Blair, of Waynesburg, was sold to A. A. Spivey, 
who gave in part payment 64 vacant lots in 
Pittsburgh. The valuation placed on the prop- 
erties in the trade was $85,000. Mr. Blair, who 
for many years conducted a planing mill at 
Waynesburg, plans to erect on the lots 20 
houses costing from $4,000 to $7,000. 





REDUCE WAGES IN BUILDING TRADES 


DENVER, CoLo., Oct. 24.—Taking cognizance 
of what it terms ‘‘the universal demand of the 
people for lower building costs,’’ the Colo- 
rado Industrial Commission last week granted 
in part the application of the Mesa County 
Master Builders’ & Contractors’ Association for 
permission to reduce wages in the building 
trades, an average of 20 percent. Grand June- 
tion, the county seat of Mesa County, is the 
largest city on the western slope, and the center 
of a rich fruit growing section. 

The wage cuts authorized by the commission 
average about 10 percent, as follows: Car- 
penters, reduced from $8 a day to $7.20; cement 
workers, $5 to $4.50; mortar hodearriers, $5.50 
to $5; brick hodearriers, $5 to $4.75; common 
laborers, $5 to $4. The commission declined to 


authorize a cut in the wages of bricklayers 
because proper notice had not been given the 
union; declined to authorize a cut in plasters’ 
wages, because they are employed on a contract 
basis, and held that the wages of painters and 
paperhangers should not be reduced. 

Two hundred and fifty members of the build- 
ing trades unions of Colorado Springs, Colo., 
have gone on strike rather than accept a wage 
cut of approximately 10 percent recently au- 
thorized by the industrial commission. Build- 
ing operations are temporarily at a standstill 
as a result of the strike, but building contrac- 
tors are laying plans to resume work under 
the open shop plan, and it is probable the strike 
will bring about a concerted effort to introduce 
the American plan in all industries in the Pike’s 
Peak region. 





ANNOUNCES BUILDING PROGRAM 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Oct. 24.—At the weekly 
luncheon of the Lumbermen’s Exchange today, 
the main speaker was Dr. Broome, superin- 
tendent of schools. Dr. Broome announced that 
the board had a definite program of school 
building, as there are over 30,000 children on 
part time from lack of room. Contracts have 
been signed for $1,000,000 of this building, 
$1,000,000 worth is now started and arrange- 
ments are being made to borrow an additional 
$2,000,000 to be spent in building work as fast 
as the loan can be arranged. It was announced 
that this work is being pushed for the reason 
that the board feels satisfied that now is a good 
time to spend money in building, as it is satis- 
fied that building costs are as low as they are 
apt to be for some time. 





HOME BUILDING IS NECESSARY 
Tacoma, WasH., Oct. 22——Home building in 
Tacoma is increasing steadily, according to a 
report made by the Tacoma Real Estate As- 
sociation in response to a request for informa- 
tion made by Secretary of Commerce Hoover. 
According to the report, more than two hundred 
new residences are under construction here. The 
report further shows that 98 percent of the 

homes in Tacoma are of wood construction. 





MEET TO PROMOTE BUILDING 
SEATTLE, WASH., Oct. 22.—In keeping with 
the recommendations of President Harding’s 
unemployment conference, a meeting will be 
held in Seattle Oct. 31, attended by W. O. 
Winston, of Minneapolis, president of the As- 


sociated General Contractors of America; 
W. A. Rogers, Chicago; F. L. Cranford, New 
York, and D. A. Garber, New York. The 
visitors have indicated that the first problem in 
any community is an analysis of present con- 
struction costs; and that then the community 
may proceed wisely with homes, school build- 
ings, public works and repairs of all kinds. It 
is estimated that for every two hundred men 
employed in actual construction 500 to 700 are 
set to work in other basic industries. 














Who is He? 


Why he’s our 
star salesman 
and a “result 
getter” if there 
ever was one. 
He makes the 
little towns as 
well as the big 
ones — for he 
rides every car 
we ship into 
the buyer’s 
yard. 










Short 
Leaf 


Cypress, 


Pine, 


Hardwoods 


Says he; “We couldn’t do business with- 
out customers and that’s why it’s up to us 
to see that every one of them gets every- 
thing he pays for”. Get our prices. 


Try our rotary cut veneers. 


Reynolds Bros. 
Geos Lumber Co. 


Georgia. 











POPLAR 


Wire Case-Fowler 


Case-Fowler Lumber Co. 


MACON, GEORGIA. 


We are Equipped to Resaw and Surface 





J. H. Mackeldaff, Manager 
General Sales Office, 512-13 Pennsylvania Bidg., 
Phone, 1593. Iphia, Pa. 
New England St. Louis 
Representative, Representative, Re tative 
James N. Woodbary, . J. Bertholet Wm. Dings 
11 S. La Salle St. 30 Hemming St. Railway 
Chicago, Ill. Mass, St. Louis, Mo. 
Phone, State 9022. 








Timber Estimates 


CONSULTING FORESTER 
TOPOGRAPHIC MAPS 


GEO. DROLET 


Forest Engineer 


TUSCALOOSA, tet ALABAMA 
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Take your pen 
in hand and tell 
us your needs in 


Northern Hardwoods 
and Hemlock 


We specialize in these two woods and 
have had long experience in filling 
orders for retail yard sale and factory use. 


The Kneeland-Bigelow Co. 


BAY CITY, MICH. 


~ Manufacturers 














| 


The Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co. 


Mill Dept., MUNISING, MICH. 


gyre sige of 


Hemlock * ‘. Hardwood 
Lumber, om and Shingles 


Northern Forest Products 











Bradley, Miller & Co. 


Manufacturers and Wholesale Dealers in 


Lumber, K. D. Frames, Box Shooks, 
Shingles and Lath 











REMEMBER 
Mershon, Eddy, Parker Company 


SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 
Specialize in Mixed Cars of WHITE PINE and 
BASSWOOD Lumber, Siding, Ceiling, Flooring, 
— Doors, Blinds, Window gms, Mouldings 
d Box Shooks from SAGINA 


Western White Pine and aii 
Pine for direct shipment from laahe. 























See Rate Precedent in Grain Case 


Wasuineton, D. C., Oct. 24.—Much interest 
is shown here in the decision of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission on Saturday, directing 
the interested railroads to reduce rates on grain, 
grain products and hay, in carloads, between 
points in the Western and Mountain-Pacific 
groups. 

Lumbermen are especially interested because 
of the probability that the precedent set in this 
ease will be followed in the southern hardwood 
lumber case, in which it is freely predicted the 
commission ‘will order such an adjustment of 
rates as will restore at least in large measure 
the old relationships which existed prior to Ex 
Parte 74. 

The language of the commission in the west- 
ern grain case is sweeping, touching on the 
question of wage scales, depression in industry 
and finances. It is made clear that the findings 
cover only the specific commodities and the 
groups involved in the proceeding, 

For example, the commission notes that 
shortly after the advanced rates authorized in 
Ex Parte 74 to enable the carriers to show net 
earnings of 514 percent on the tentative valua- 
tion of their property as fixed by the commission 
the volume of traffic fell off sharply. In conse- 
quence, the railroads did not receive the rev- 
enues expected by them and by the commission. 
The decision does not attempt to say how much 
of this sharp decline in traffic was due to the 
big increase in freight rates allowed. It does 
emphasize the fact that both the carriers and 
the shippers agreed that no attempt should be 
made to meet the situation by further advances. 

Agriculture Can Not Bear Burden 


The picture painted by the commission in its 
decision is quite in keeping with the word pic- 
ture drawn by many witnesses who appeared at 
the hearing on behalf of the shippers of grain, 
grain producis and hay. With an abundance of 
hay in the West, the commission finds that much 
of it can not reach market. In finds that the 
collapse of farm prices has taken them below 
the cost of production in many instances and to 
a point where large numbers of farmers who are 
not actually losing money are unable to show a 
profit. Farm credits are discussed in some de- 
tail, showing how large numbers of farmers are 
so involved that they find it impossible to finance 
sowing for next year, and that many renters 
have left or will leave their farms because of 
inability to work them profitably. 

The commission says: 

Fertilization of land and maintenance of farm 
equipment are being deferred. Many farmers are 
unable to make necessary improvements. The pur- 
chase of farm implements has been greatly re- 
duced. In all sections there is an increased de- 
linquency or default in the payment of taxes. The 
financial condition in irrigated districts is reflected 
by increases in delinquencies in the payment of the 
yearly instalments, which retard new Government 
irrigation projects. The testimony is that the un- 
profitableness of farming is driving boys and ten- 
ants out of agriculture and into the cities. 

There is testimony strongly tending to show 
that if present conditions are continued the less 
fertile farms will not be cultivated next year, the 
acreage of grains will be curtailed and reorganiza- 
tion of farming must follow along lines less favor- 
able to society and to the railroads. It is predicted 
that the ultimate result will be a short grain sup- 
ply, higher prices and suffering. 


Farm Conditions React Upon Industry 


The carriers are given a square deal by the 
commission in discussing the contentions which 
they advanced in the hearing and presentation 
of the case. Continuing, the decision says: 

Readjustments in farm costs of production are in 
progress, but labor and marketing costs, taxes and 
all items of expense are considerably greater than 
before the war. Prices of products have decreased 
relatively more than the cost of production. The 
purchasing power of the farmer is restricted, with 
adverse effect on .general business, and likewise 
thru reduction of inbound freight, on the revenues 
of the carriers. Farming, our chief industry, pays 
a huge freight bill on both outbound products and 
inbound freight. 

One of the points stressed by the carriers was 
the fact that from Jan. 1 to Aug. 13, 1921, the 
number of cars loaded with grain and grain 
products in the western district increased 27 
percent over the number loaded in the same 
period in 1920, while contemporaneously the 
loading of live stock, coal, coke, ore, forest 


products and miscellaneous freight decreased in 
percentages ranging from 6 to 58, and the num- 
ber of cars loaded with all freight showed a de- 
crease of 14 percent. The decision says: 


The large movement to market this year does not 
show that the farmer can continue to operate under 
present production and distribution costs, as it is 
the result of forced marketing regardless of prices 
or freight rates. This testimony is opposed by the 
opinions of witnesses for the carriers that future 
acreage will not be greatly affected by an unfavor- 
able year of readjustment, and by forced changes 
in farming and marketing methods and practices. 
But the weight of the evidence indicates that a 
continuance of the existing burdens must result in 
diminished production. 


The decision directs the carriers to remove 
from wheat and hay one-half of the increases 
authorized in Ex Parte 74 and on the coarse 
grains fixes the rate at 10 percent less than the 


‘rates on wheat. 


New Relationship to Be Built Up 


In addition, the commission directs that a new 
relationship be built up in the rates on grain 
products, including flour, to agree with the lower 
level of rates on the raw material. 

The increase granted in August of last year 
gave the carriers an increase of 35 percent in 
the Mississippi Valley and western territory, a 
25 percent advance in Mountain-Pacific territory 
and 3314 percent on shipments moving across 
the division line. 

The carriers are directed to make the redue- 
tions as soon as practicable and not later than 
Nov. 20. No order is issued, but the commis- 
sion announces that one will be if necessary. 
The reduced rates may be published to become 
effective on not less than five days’ notice. 
‘*This permission, however, applies only to the 
respondents and commodities before us’’ states 
the commission, 

Commissioner Potter wrote a concurring opin- 
ion in which he expresses his personal views at 
some length. Commissioner Lewis wrote a brief 
concurring opinion, announcing that Commis- 
sioner Hall joined in his views. He emphasizes 
the fact that the straight percentage increases 
authorized in Ex Parte 74 widened the spread 
between producers who are near the markets 
and those far away. This is the big factor in- 
volved in the southern hardwood lumber ease. 

The commission concedes that the suffering 
of the western farmers may be ascribed pri- 
marily to the world catastrophe, and that the 
high level of freight rates has not been ‘‘more 
than a minor factor in bringing about dis- 
tress.’? Continuing in this connection, the de- 
cision says: 


The important thing at present. however. is not 
the source of the disease but the means of recov- 
ery.. Whatever part freight rates may have played 
at the outset, many qualified to form an opinion 
entertain the view that the present level of these 
rates is one of the obstacles in the way of return- 
ing prosperity and likewise one of the obstacles 
to substantial reduction in the cost of living. The 
fact that many -railroad charges are still levied 
at the war time peak and the cost of living in 
some respects has not fallen far below it are alike 
the cause of discouragement to the producer who 
has been unable to maintain his own prices and to 
the employee who has experienced a reduction of 
wages, 

The really vital concern of the carriers in this 
situation is to promote the return of what may be 
deemed normal traffic, and anything which will help 
toward this end is greatly to their benefit. So far 
as a tendency downward in their rates can be in- 
duced, and so far as the reductions in wages and 
prices which have already been made effective can 
be converted into rate reductions, we are assured 
that the full return of prosperity will be hastened 
for both industry and labor. The carriers have, 
we feel, themselves manifested a realization of this 
fact in’ the substantial reductions in rates which, 
from time to time in recent months, they have 
voluntarily made. 

The case before us relates only to certain basic 
commodities. Necessarily our findings and orders 
will be so confined. In reaching our conclusions 
we have taken into consideration, among other 
things, the facts of record in regard to the present 
status of these commodities and of their produc- 
tion and marketing, the vital importance of the 
industry which they represent to the country as a 
whole, the reductions in operating expense which 
respondents have experienced since our decision in 
Ex Parte No. 74, and the present trend of traffic. 
They are, in brief, conclusions which look to the 
future, in accordance with the intent of Section 


15a, and which are based upon our best judgment. 


as to what will produce the best-results for all con- 
cerned, including the carriers. 
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BETWEEN TRAINS 


MIDDLETOWN, OHIO.—This is the city where 
cordial relations between employer and em- 
ployed are not a theory but a fact. George 
M. Verity, president of the American Rolling 
Mill Co., has succeeded in creating what is 
known as the ‘‘Armeo spirit,’’ which, he says, 
is merely ‘‘a spirit of unselfishness, of loyalty, 
of courtesy, and consideration for the other fel- 
low;’’ and which, as President Verity goes on 
to say, is ‘‘simply an exemplification of the 
highest standard of real American eitizenship.’’ 
That is the rule which governs the relations of 
the company with its employees, the relations 
of the employees with the company, and the 
relations of the employees with each other. We 
found Mr. Verity a delightful gentleman, quiet- 
ly, unostentatiously, but determinedly, commit- 
ted to this (to quote him again) ‘‘ practical 


day we crossed the river and found that it was 
a city sure enough. Portsmouth is moving away 
from. the river, and we heard plans of a new 
hotel and other projects that indicate Ports- 
mouth is also moving ahead. 





CONNERSVILLE, IND.—This is the town that 
Durant selected to make his motors, and natur- 
ally they feel rather good about that. But what 
we wanted to speak about wasn’t Connersville, 
Ind., but Memphis, Tenn. Met a coupla fel- 
lows here that we met down at Memphis at 
one of the hardwood meetings. They talk about 
Seattle and Tacoma boosters—but did you ever 
meet a man from Memphis, Tenn.? 





Even Dun’s says the lumber business is bet- 
ter; and now, if Babson will cheer up— 





application of * * * a platform of 


Christian principles, in which sel- 
fish purpose has no place.’’ 

As far as the company is con- 
cerned, the practieal application 
takes many forms. There is, for ex- 
ample, the training department, 
where apprenticeship courses are 
conducted in the foundry, machin- 
ist, electrical, blacksmith and ma- 
sonary trades and where there are 
classes in general office training, 
Americanization, salesmanship ete. 
If an Armco man wants to better 
himself, the company sees to it that 
he has an opportunity. 

There is a splendid hospital al- 
so, @ bank, and the gardens. Each 
year, by the way, a ‘‘garden ex- 
hibit’’ of the products of the em- 
ployees’ gardens is held under the 
auspices of the State agricultural 
department. Another activity is the 
Armeo Association, supported and 
controlled absolutely by the men, 
its object being to ‘‘afford relief 
to any member who, while in the 
employ of the company, may thru 
sickness or injury be rendered in- 
capable of performing his duty.’’ 

Special attention has been given 
to the foreign employees, and their 
Americanization. The majority of 
these men own their homes; and 
there is the ‘‘ Foreign Club’’ with 
billiards, a reading room and the 
best club facilities for the foreign- 
born and their friends. 





HountinetTon, W. Va.—This town 
belongs to Mott Mossman and Ed. 
Minter. We saw Mott but missed 
Minter. That is, we missed Minter, 
or Minter dodged us, whichever 
way you want to look at it. Mott 


THE HOUSE THAT YOU OWN 


A shack or a shanty, if only your own, 

Is better than renting a mansion of stone. 
There’s something about it, tho humble it be, 
A house on the mountain, a cot by the sea, 

A certain affection that always endures— 

A feeling of gladness because it is yours. 


It isn’t because of its value in gold 

The house that you own on your heart will take hold, 

It isn’t because of the price it would bring 

The house that you own is a wonderful thing, 

It isn’t because it is splendid or grand— 

It’s because it’s your house and it stands on your land. 


Whoever the man, and whatever he is, 

One hope and one instinct forever is his— 

A longing eternal, an endless desire 

To hav@his own chair and to have his own fire, 

To comé not at night to another man’s house 
But back to his own, and his child, and his spouse. 


Our life has its troubles and living its pain, 

The weeks that are weary, the days that are rain, 

The burden is heavy, the labor is long, 

And life has its sorrow and life has its wrong— 

But men will survive if they only can turn 

Where their own thresholds wait and their own candles 
burn. 


One spot all our own!—and we only to say ° 
What comrade may enter, what foe keep away. 

A spot all our own!—with its door open wide 

To those who are friends, and to others denied. 

No landlord can enter and take his percent; 

Man’s house is his eastle—but not if you rent. 


And that is our dream—not of property rights 

Men measure in money, but better delights. 

Your work may be simple, your wages be small, 

But here in your house you’re the equal of all. 

Your house is your castle, your threshold your throne— 
You’re king of the land in a house that you own! 








reported that the members of the West Virginia 
retail association were getting all set for their 
annual in February. 





CINCINNATI, OHIO.—We have been—well, not 
wined, at least not lately, but dined anyway, so 
many times by the Cincinnati Ad Club that 
Cincinnati seems like home. And if they or 
anybody else should overlook anything, there is 
always Andreas Burkhardt. 





PorRTSMOUTH, OHIO.—People come from Eu- 
rope to see the serpentine mound near Ports- 
mouth, but not many from Columbus or Cincin- 
nati. A serpentine mound, like a phophet, is 
not without honor save in his own country. Yet 
this is one of the most remarkable examples of 
mound building extant, and in itself ought to 
be enough to make Portsmouth famous. 

Portsmouth, by the way, seen from across 
the river in journeys to the Virginias and back, 
had always seemed to us, with its red brick 
buildings in the middle distance and the river 
in the foreground and its blue sky beyond, more 
like the back drop of a theater than a city. To- 


Among the other good uses of wood is gov- 
ernor general of the Philippines. 

The railroad man begins to see that 12 
and 10 off isn’t as bad as 100 off, anyway. 

They say that prohibition doesn’t prohibit, 
but none the less we observe that corn is down 


to thirty cents. 


A market writer says that ‘‘on the Pacific 
coast there is an increased demand for lumber 
from the East’’—which shows how even a mar- 
ket writer can sometimes say something just 
opposite from what he means. 


A coupla weeks ago we were privately offering 
to bet even money they wouldn’t strike, and 
10 to 1 that they would lose if they did; and 
now we wish-we had not only offered to bet 
but had offered to bet money. 


There are 44,000 retail lumber yards in the 
United States, capitalized at $1,386,000,000 and 
handling between 25,000,000,000 and 30,000,- 
000,000 feet of lumber annually, and yet here 
and there you will find a lumber manufacturer 
who thinks that it wouldn’t pay to advertise. 





Living Room in the residence of Arthur Wood, 
Ardsley, N. Y., showing Birch stained 
beams and enameled standing trim. 


Birch 


—the Aristocratic Wood 
at Nominal Cost 


Birch can be stained and finished to 
imitate the more expensive woods, - 
thereby offering beauty and durabil- 
ity at a cost which will appeal to 
economical buyers. 


The delicate variations of grain and 
tone of Red Birch especially will 
immediately win the admiration of 
your customers. Show them how 
it is adapted to interior work, base, 
casing, flooring, mouldings, panels, 
ornamental columns, newel posts, 
stairways, grills, mantels, doors, etc. 


Merit Makes It 
A Good Seller 


for retail lumber dealers and in sug- 
gesting that you place a stock of it in 


your yard and be prepared to supply 
the demand for Birch, we are certain we 
are tipping you off to a profitable seller. 
Birch has already made good and the 
country-wide advertising it has been given 
will surely increase the demand for it among 
the more fastidious builders. 


If you are inclined to 
getin on someof these 
good sales and profits, 
ask any of the firms 
shown below to sug- 
gest some of the best 





selling items. Do it now. 
SAWYER GOODMAN Co., BAY DE NOQUET CO., 
inette, Wis. .Nahma, Mich. 


xr QODNTO.COMPART,. FLANWER STEGER LAND & LER. (0. 
J Wi 
GOODMAN LUMBER CO., = 





Goodmen, Wis. B. HEINEMANN LUMBER CO., 
WORCESTER LBR. CO., Ltd. Wausau, Wis. 
Chassell, Mich. 
MASON-DONALDSON LUMBER CO., I. STEPHENSON CO., 
Rhi , Wis. Wells, Mich. 
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PITTSBURGH 





Babcock Lumber Co. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


“Kewsty ed F-ardwoods 


West Virginia 


West Coast Products 
N. C. Pine and Yellow Pine 
West Virginia Spruce and Hemlock 


BRANCH OFFICES: 

New York City, 43 Wall St. 
Chicago, Ill, Monadnock Bldg. 
Providence, R. I., 115 Adelaide Ave. 
Philadelphia, Pa., 1629 Land Title Bidg. 
Detroit, Mich., Dime Savings Bank Bldg. 
South Bend, Ind., 261 Farmers Tr. Bldg. 
Johnstown, Pa. 








Lumber 


ellow Pine = Tine 


Railroad and 
Car Material 





THE GERMAIN COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 








FOREST LUMBER CO. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


White & Yellow Pine, Spruce - 
- Hemlock and Hardwoods - 


rervothen: ag PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Konnarock, Va. 











North Carolina Pine 


WHITE PINE, POPLAR, HEMLOCK 
and SPRUCE, LATH and SHINGLES 


Our stocks are complete and 
can give prompt service. 


WILLSON BROS. LUMBER CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 














£, Se . 
UNION ARCADE BUILOING 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 





























TIMBER ESTIMATORS 


Jasper Lemieux 





Frederick Lemieux F. H. Day 


Lemieux Brothers & Co. 


TIMBER ESTIMATORS 


1310-7 none Main’ 2479" NEW ORLEANS 











SERVICE Graphic Methods 

JAMES W. SEWALL, Forest Engineer 
Old Town, Sanford, Munsey Bidg., 

aine Florida Washington, D.C, 


“QE Largest Cruising House in America 










PREVENT CAPITAL TAXATION 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 25.—By a vote of 
56 to 12 the Senate struck out the finance com- 
mittee provision and proposed amendment to 
the tax bill changing the ‘‘ dividend rule,’’ thus 
heading off the scheme of Treasury experts to 
levy an additional tax on capital under the guise 
of income. As stated in the AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN of last week, the lumber industry is 
directly interested in this matter, which was 
first presented to the ways and means committee, 
which turned it down hard. It was slipped into 
the bill in the Senate when members knew little 
about it, if they understood the real purpose at 
all. 

The fight against the proposition was made by 
Senators Reed, of Missouri; Simmons, of North 
Carolina, and Floor Leader Underwood, all 
Democrats. Before the discussion had ‘been 
completed a large majority of the senators were 
thoroly convinced that the provision was unjust 
to the stockholders of corporations large and 
small. Most of the Republicans present when 
the vote was taken voted to knock it out. 

There is little or no prospect that the same 
proposition in different dress can be slipped in 
again. In fact, it looks as if the Treasury ex- 
perts are satisfied they are ‘‘licked’’ on this 
proposition. 

Lumbermen and others interested will not 
cease their vigilance until the bill finally passes 
without the provision. It could not be rein- 
serted in conference for the reason that the bill 
as it passed the House contains no such pro- 
vision and the conferees are required by the 
rules to deal only with matters passed by either 
House or Senate. 

Without a roll call the Senate today approved 
a normal tax rate of 4 percent on the first $4,000 
of income and 8 percent on all over that figure. 
This is the existing law. The House reduced the 
normal rate on incomes up to $4,000 to 2 per- 
cent and increased the exemption from $2,000 
to $2,500 in the case of married persons. The 
Senate retained the increased exemption. It was 
a finance committee amendment. Several times 
yesterday attempts were made to modify it, but 
without success. 

Without a record vote the Senate also adopted 
an amendment offered by Senator Hitchcock, of 
Nebraska, under which interest paid in 1921 
and 1922 on indebtedness incurred to purchase 
or carry tax-exempt securities issued by the 
United States would not be deductible for pur- 
poses of determining net income. 

Nearly two hundred proposed amendments to 
the tax bill remain to be acted upon, many of 
them committee amendments. Senator Penrose 
tonight still hoped to get the bill thru the Sen- 
ate this week by keeping a quorum at the capi- 
tol continuously. About fifty senators have 
agreed to remain within call at all times in order 
to prevent a recess or adjournment. 

An attempt by Republican leaders today to 
reach an agreement to limit debate or fix a date 
for a final vote on the bill was unsuccessful. 





LUMBER PRODUCTION IN 1920 

WasuHineTon, D. C., Oct. 24.—The lumber 
cut of the United States in 1920 was 33,798,- 
800,000 feet, which is 2.2 percent less than in 
1919, and 27 percent less than the peak in 
1907. 

The average price of lumber at the mill in- 
creased to $38.42 a thousand, which is a rise 
of 150 percent since 1910. The aggregate value 
of the cut is $1,299,000,000. These are the 
highest annual valuations ever recorded, but 
do not indicate present conditions. They mere- 
ly reflect the extremely high peak in the post- 
war lumber prices which was passed in the first 
quarter of 1920. 

These are the principal statistics obtained by 
the Forest Service in its 1920 canvass of Ameri- 
can sawmills. They are based upon reports from 
15,978 active mills out of 23,243 estimated to 
have been in operation. Several thousand mills 


cutting less than 50,000 feet were not tabulated, 
tho allowance was made for their cut. Com-" 
parisons with 1919 are published by permission 
of the bureau of the census. 

The tables show that the States which in- 
creased their cut are all in the Pacific coast 
group and the Rocky Mountains. Washington is 
first, as usual. Oregon attains second place for 
the first time, displacing Louisiana from a posi- 
tion held for fifteen years, while California 
takes rank among the first five, displacing an- 
other southern pine State. 

In 1920 the Pacific and Rocky Mountain 
groups of States, combined, produced 35.6 per- 
cent of the cut. The eight States of the south- 
ern pine group produced 34 percent, while all 
of the rest of the United States produced ‘30.4 
percent. 

The combined production of Douglas fir and 
western yellow pine, which in 1919 was less 
than 60 percent of the amount of southern 
pine cut, in 1920 became 83 percent. This rela- 
tive increase in the western species arises in 
part from the decrease in southern pine pro- 
duction, which amounted to 15 percent. The 
conditions reported by southern operators, aris- 
ing directly or indirectly from the World War, 
were so adverse that the southern pine may be 
expected to recover part of the lost ground 
during the next few years. But the indica- 
tions of the statistics are that the supremacy in 
lumber production held by the southern pine 
States has passed the zenith and is moving to 
the West. 

By Principal States 
——M feet B 

















. Percent 
(Computed) (Reported) increase 
920 1919 or decrease 
Washington ..... 5,525,000 4,961,200 +11.0 
Oregon ..... 4 2,577,400 +29.0 
Louisiana 3 3,163,900 — 1.0 
Mississippi ...... 2,224,000 2,390,100 — 7.0 
COMIORMIA 2.6.00 1,513,000 1,259,400 +20.0 
APEORERS oo cicnsc 1,452,200 1,772,200 —18.0 
BIBDOMS. 2.06000. 1,439,200 1,798,800 —20.0 
Co) See ,3828,800 1,379,800 — 4.0 
North Carolina. 1,246,700 1,654,400 —25.0 
Wisconsin 5 1,116,300 — 5.0 
TREE. 6 -0:6:0:'6.010:0 14 1/098:000 — 8.0 
iy ae 1,137,400 —12. 
POORE cnc 765,400 +27.0 
Tennessee 792,100 — 2.0 
GeOrgin ..cccece 894,000 —15.0 
Michigan 875,900 —14.0 
West Virginia.... 697,600 763,100 — 9.0 
South Carolina... 610,500 621,700 — 2.0 
Minnesota ..... : 576,300 699,600 —18.0 
Pennsylvania .... 520,000 630,500 —18.0 
Pere 505,600 596.100 —15.0 
ee 421,100 512,100 —18.0 
ATE OGREP. «0:2 0.00% 2,965,200 3,092,700 — 4.0 
United States....33,798,800 34,552,100 — 2.2 
By Principal Species 
M feet B. M- Percent 


(come) (Reported) increase 
19 ordecrease 


19 
Southern pine....11, O91 000 7 atts 900 —15.0 





Douglas fir...... 6,960,000 2,200 +18.0 
Western yellow 
fos we Wo.0'0 bn. 2,290,000 1,755,000 +30.0 
ieenlock ON 1,850,000 1,755,000 + 5.0 
White pine...... 1,500,000 1,723,700 —13.0 
Spruce 25,00! 80,00 —16.0 
arr 625,000 656.200 — 5.0 
Redwood 476,500 410,500 +16.0 
Larch 390,000 388,100 5 
White fir 280,000 223,400 +25.0 
All other 522,00 550.200 — 5.0 
Softwoods 26,809,500 27, 407. 200 — 2.2 
eae 2,500,000 2'708.300 — 8.0 
moe Be ola aire eure: o 875,000 857,500 + 2.0 
state Sa 6 bere-e 850,000 851,400 — .2 
Chestnut ee ees 475,000 545,700 —13.0 
rast a een ace a 405,000 375,100 + 8.0 
Pillow poplar. . 350,000 328,500 + 7.0 
pS SAR 325,000 359,000 —10.0 
RAT Sra 225,000 194,400 +16.0 
Basswood ....... 195,000 183,600 + 6.0 
ce 180,000 143,700 +25.0 
PS eee 609,300 597,700 + 2.0 
Hardwoods .... 6,989,300 7,144,900 — 2.2 
United States. .33,798,800 34,552,100 — 2.2 





CONTINUOUS SESSIONS ON TAX BILL 

WasuHIneTON, D. C., Oct. 24.—If the Republi- 
can leaders of the Senate have their way be- 
ginning Wednesday that body will remain in 
session day and night, beginning Wednesday, 
until the pending tax bill is finally passed. 
Chairman Penrose, of the finance committee, an- 
nounced today that he will insist on a session 
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tomorrow night, and that thereafter the Senate 
will be in session continuously until the bill is 
disposed of. 

Much time was consumed today in debate that 
had no bearing on the tax bill, and this was 
largely responsible for the demand of the Penn- 
sylvania senator, who is in charge of the meas- 
ure on the floor, for virtually continuous ses- 
310ns, 

The Senate today rejected by a vote of 28 
to 46 the amendment offered Saturday by Sena- 
tor Gerry for a graduated normal income tax 
rate of from 2 to 6 percent. 

Senator Harris proposed an amendment dif- 
ferentiating between earned and unearned in- 
come. He suggested 2 percent for the first 
$4,000 of income earned by labor or personal 
service and 4 percent for the second $4,000. 
His amendment was rejected by a vote of 21 
to 36. 

Senator Walsh of Massachusetts presented an 
amendment providing that the first $5,000 of 
income in the case of a citizen or resident of 
the United States shall be 3 percent and the 
second $5,000 6 percent. It was not finally 
disposed of. 





GOVERNMENT READY FOR ACTION 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 24.—Attorney- 
General Daugherty made it clear tonight, fol- 
lowing a conference with the United States 
attorneys for New York, Chicago, Buffalo, Cleve- 
land and Indianapolis, that the Federal Govern- 
ment proposes to use all of its power and 
authority under the statutes to break the ef- 
fectiveness of the threatened railroad strike if 
it should become an actuality. 

The conference will be continued tomorrow 
and the legal program of the Government to 











ANOTHER PENALTY CHARGE HEARING 


WasHineTon, D. C., Oct. 25.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has entered a supple- 
mental order in investigation and suspension 
docket No. 1421, suspending until Feb. 23 the 
operation ‘of certain schedules published in 
supplement No. 3 to Chicago, Peoria & St. 
Louis Railroad Co. tariff I. C. C. No. 1266. The 
suspended schedules provide that when lumber 
or other forest products in carloads are di- 
verted or reconsigned at East St. Louis, Ill., the 
emergency penalty charge of $10 a day after 
the 48-hour free time period will not apply. 
The penalty charge is left in effect at other 
points where lumber may be held for reconsign- 
ment. The Chicago, Peoria & St. Louis is a 
party to Agent J. E. Fairbanks’ demurrage 
tariff I. C. C. No. 8. The supplement suspended 
also makes certain other changes in demurrage 
rates, providing for reconsignment without any 
charge at certain points. 

The commission has assigned for hearing next 
Monday in this city before Examiner Fuller the 
Clover Leaf and other supplements seeking to 
cancel concurrence in the $10 penalty charge. 
The Chicago, Peoria & St. Louis supplement is 
assigned for hearing along with the others. 

The understanding is that the Chicago & East- 
ern Illinois and other carriers involved will 
leave the defense to the Clover Leaf. 

An agreement has been reached by counsel 
that the record taken in the American Whole- 
sale Lumber Association case, involving the 
whole question of the $10 penalty charge, shall 
be stipulated as a part of the record in the in- 
vestigation and suspension proceeding. This is 
calculated to simplify matters and may make it 
unnecessary for either side to place any wit- 
nesses on the stand. 

Examiner Butler, who heard the general case, 
probably will sit with Examiner Fuller in the 
investigation and suspension hearing. 

In view of the general trend toward reduced 
freight rates, there is some speculation concern- 
ing the probable action of the commission in 
the $10 penalty cases. It should be recalled in 
this connection that this is a penalty charge, 


safeguard the national community in the event 
of a widespread strike will then be perfected. 

The Government reserves the right to prose- 
cute in the courts those responsible for the 
strike, if one actually occurs, provided always 
the strike. crosses the purposes of the Govern- 
ment, under the conspiracy laws. It is prob- 
able no move looking to active prosecution of 
the railroad labor leaders will be taken so long 
as the carriers are able to operate their freight, 
mail and passenger services without unduly 
inconveniencing the public or threatening its 
sustenance. But if violence occurs, if food, 
fuel and other necessaries become short, every 
resource of the law and of the Federal Govern- 
ment generally will be employed in breaking up 
the effectiveness of the strike. 


Mr. Daugherty, like other members of Presi- . 


dent Harding’s official family, seriously doubts 
that the strike will eventuate. The fact that 
certain groups depended upon by the railroad 
brotherhoods to support them in the threatened 
strike have definitely voted not to go out at 
this time is considered highly significant. It 
leads to the belief and hope that other groups 
will see the error of the brotherhood leaders in 
time to take definite action against a strike. 
In any event, there is a lot of bombast in the 
brotherhood leaders’ threats and predictions, 
as viewed here, because there is not a chance 
to tie up transportation ‘‘ tighter than a drum.’’ 

Hints thrown out by the Big Five that only 
one man in the country could prevent the 
threatened strike have made no impression on 
President Harding, who has studiously refrained 
from calling the railroad labor leaders into 
conference, as they obviously desired. The 
White House did not take the hint for a moment 
and has no thought of doing so. 





not a rate proposition. The carriers have in- 
sisted all along that the ordinary demurrage 
rates and reconsigning charges are not sufficient 
to cover the actual expense of the service per- 
formed. This is one reason the commission 
acted so quickly on the Chicago, Peoria and St. 
Louis supplement, which proposed in some in- 
stances to make no charge for reconsignment, 
the theory being that if a proper charge is not 
made for actual service the carrier must make 
up its loss by increasing rates somewhere else. 





EXPECT CUT IN HARDWOOD RATES 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Oct. 25.—‘‘ Every indica- 
tion points to a favorable decision in our com- 
plaint for a general reduction in rates on hard- 
wood forest products within the next ten days 
and it seems reasonable to expect that at least 
half of the advance of Aug. 26, 1920, will be 
removed,’’ says J. H. Townshend, secretary- 
manager of the Southern Hardwood Traffic As 
sociation, in a letter issued to members of this 
organization this afternoon. 

Altho repeating that they do not believe there 
will be a tie-up of the railroads of the United 
States Oct. 30 as now threatened by the union 
leaders, officials of the Southern Hardwood 
Traffic Association point out that there are al- 
most certain to be local labor troubles and they 
repeat their warning to shippers of hardwood 
lumber and forest products against ‘‘billing 
cars to reconsigning points until the situation 
clears.’? They also advise members that, ‘‘in 
some instances, roads have already placed an 
embargo on transit lumber.’’ 





THE TWO KINDS OF CYPRESS lumber, yellow 
and red, are cut from trees botanically the same. 
The difference in color of the wood seems to 
be due to differences in climate and soil, more 
particularly differences in soil. The standing 
trees are generally called bald eypress, a name 
which refers to the tree’s habit of shedding its 
leaves in autumn. In that particular it is like 
larch or tamarack from which leaves fall in 
autumn, 
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Birch 
Oak 
Brown Ash 
Grey Elm 
Maple 
Basswood 


Wisconsin Veneer Co. 


Manufacturers 


Rhinelander, Wis. 








a A name that should be 4 


on your inquiry list for 


Hardwood Lumber 


The American 
Column & Lumber Co. 


Brunson Building, COLUMBUS, OHiO 


Manufacturers of 


West Virginia Band Sawn 








Soft Yellow Poplar Chestnut Butternut 

Plain White’Oak Basswood Walnut 

Plain Red Oak rry mo’ 

Quart’d White Oak Maple, Beech Black Gum 

White Oak Timbers Buckeye ickory 

and Plank Birch Ash, Hemlock 
\ SMALL DIMENSION STOCK a 
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Tie to— 


Peerless 


— — ees 


FLOORING 


manufactured according to standards guaranteed 
to to hold trade and shipped in straight cars and car- 
or mixed with Hemlock Lumber, Lath, 
Shingles and Posts, 


Manufacturers of and dealers in Staves, Hoops, Head- 
ing. Poles, Tiesand Hemlock Tan Bark. Also 
manufacturers of Rotary Cat Northern Vensers 


The Northwestern Cooperage 


Gladstone, Mich. 1 & Lumber Company 
Chicago Office: 812 Monadnock Block. 








ak LIMBERS 


For all kinds of Construction purposes. 
Also POPLAR and other Hardwoods. 
LONG SHIP TIMBERS a Specialty. 


The Parkersburg Mill Co. 


PARKERSBURG, W. 











KOSCIUSKO 


Frank Spangler MISSISSIPPI 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


YELLOW PINE, CYPRESS, GUM 


AND OTHER SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 
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Dealers 
Pushing for 


More Sales 


or better margins of profit 
on the merchandise they sell 
should follow the example 
of a lot of dealers who have 
seen the advantage of stock- 
ing our 36" and 13-16" 


Tenure Jak 


Flooring 
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When we started in to make floor- 

ing we set a pretty high standard 
) for ourselves, but our constantly in- 

creasing sales prove that our custom- 
ers like our methods and are: profit- 
) ing by our foresight. Let us tell you 
’ more about our flooring values. 


We also manufacture 
Beech Flooring. 


(YCYinnville Mf8.Co. 


) M<Minnville Tenn: 
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YELLOW 
PINE 


Timbers 


Both Long and Shortleaf 
Poplar, Oak, Ash, Gum 
AND OTHER HARDWOODS 
Straight and Mixed Cars 


Tims B. Quinn, Mississippi 











New Hampshire 
Stave & Heading Mill 


BIRCH, 874, 10/4, 16/4 
MAPLE, 5/4 and 874 


Mill at Sales Office: 
No. Stratford, N. H. 79 Wall St., New York 


17 17 
rete | 

















100 M 4-4 No. 2 Com. & Better 50M 8-4 No. 1 Com. & Better 
25 M 4-4 No. 2 Common 75M 8-4 No. 2 Com. & Better 
50 M 5-4 No. 2 Com. & Better 25 M 10-4 No. 1 Com. & Better 

100 M 6-4 No. 1 Com. & Better 20 M 12-4 No. 1 Com. & Better 

100 M 6-4 No. 2 Common Write for Quotations. 


VON PLATEN - FOX CO. 
V7 scentesete Mich, 1320 nate bag. 17 
Also 


B IRCH BEECH-MAPLE 


You'll find our lumber uniform in 
quality, well milled and accurately 
graded. Get our quotations. 


Monteola Hardwood Mills 


Glenfield, N. Y. 



























Manufacturers 





BUSINESS CHANGES 


ALABAMA. Aliceville—Dixie Lumber Co. 
ee into Consolidated Lumber Co. of Tusca- 
oosa. 

ARKANSAS. Luxora—S. E. Simonson sold to 
Luxora Lumber Co. 

GEORGIA. Waycross—Smith Planing Mill Co. 
succeeded by Hiers Planing Mill Co. 

ILLINOIS. Troy—Seligman & Keek succeed 
Troy Lumber Yard. 


INDIANA. Dayton—Dayton Grain & Lumber 
Co. succeeded by Dayton Lumber Co. 

Rensselaer — Rensselaer Manufacturing Co. 
changing name to Bonn Manufacturing Co. 

South Bend—Boyd-Hillier Lumber Co. suc- 
ceeded by Schafer-McLaughlin-Hillier Co. 

IOWA. Lansing—A. M. Fellows sold out to R. 
E. Rethwisck, of Potosi, Wis., who will continue 
operation with J. F. Markwardt as manager. 

KANSAS. Mount Hope—H. N. Renfrew & Co. 

sold to A. I. Schowalter. 

MINNESOTA. Minneapolis—Hillsboro Lumber 
Co. moving headquarters to Grand Forks, N. D. 

Minneapolis—Arthur A. Hood acquires interest 
in Thompson Lumber Co. 

MISSISSIPPI. Corinth—W. H. Berkheiser 
Planing Mill Co. succeeded by W. H. Berkheiser 
Lumber Co. 

NEW MEXICO. Aztec—Durango Lumber & 
Hardware Co. sold to Hillstrom & Fisher. 

NEW YORK. Dolgeville—W. J. Leavitt sold to 
Cliff A. Robinson. . 

Earlville—C. C. Chandler sold to Dennis Rogers. 

Fredonia—Ahrens & Salhoff succeeded by H. 
F. Salhoff Lumber Co. 

a D. Reed sold to R. E. & R. 8S. 


Olean—Troy Lumber Co. succeeded by Mac 
Lumber Co. (McKay & McKane, props.) 

Walton—E. E. Risley moved to Oneonta, N. Y. 

OHIO. Cambridge—W. =” Starr purchased 
holdings of J. C. and H. E. Bay in the Cam- 
bridge Lumber & Coal Co.; business will continue 
under same name with B. F. Fairchild as presi- 
dent, W. T. Starr as secretary and J. C. Purkey, 
general manager. 

OKLAHOMA. Muskogee—W. R. Lantz Car- 
riage & Auto Works succeeded by W. R. Lantz 
Manufacturing & Supply Co. 

Oklahoma—Darling Lumber & Manufacturing 
Co. merged into Oklahoma Sash & Door Co. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Greencastle — Greencastle 
Elevator Co. succeeded by Omwake Bros. 

Pittsburgh—wW. ilson, Jr., has severed 
connection as vice president of Forest Lumber 
Co. and has organized the Republic Lumber Co., 
with offices at 917-919 House Building. 

TEXAS. Georgetown—Georgetown Lumber & 
Fuel Co. succeeded by Griffith Lumber Co. 

Mexia—Ingram & Denning Lumber & Building 
Co. sold to Acme Lumber Co. 

Waxahachie—D. Thompson Lumber Co. 
succeeded by Ellis County Lumber Co. 

WASHINGTON. Seattle—Burt J. Wright 
Lumber Co. removed to Three Lakes, Wash. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Bluefield—Montcalm Hard- 
ware & Lumber Co. dissolved partnership, O. B. 
Scott purchasing the interest of Riley E. Scott. 

WISCONSIN. Neenah—E. F. Wieckert Lum- 
ber Co. being organized to succeed the business 
now conducted as the Wieckert Planing Mill. 
The redrganized company will have a capital 
stock of $125,000 and officers are: A. H. Weickert, 
president; H. E. Weickert, vice president; Arthur 
Kuether, secretary. 

Stevens Point—Clifford Lumber Co. sale of 
yards to S. H. Bowman Lumber Co., of Minneap- 
olis, confirmed by Circuit Judge A. H. Reid; 
yards will continue in operation; yards are at 
Iola, Amherst, Amherst Junction, Arnott and 
Junction City. 

Wausau—John B. Andrews succeeded by An- 
drews-Early Co. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


MANITOBA. 9h" ieee Bros. Lumber 
Co. sold to Doig’ & Doig 


INCORPORATIONS 


ARKANSAS. Fort Smith—Fort Smith Body 
Co., incorporated with capital of $100,000 to take 
over and operate plant of Johnston Commercial 
Body Co. 

CALIFORNIA. San Francisco—Nicolai Door 
Co., incorporated; capital, $25,000. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—Field Body Corporation, 
incorporated. 

hicago—Standard Store Fixture Co., incor- 
porated. 

IOWA. Dubuque—Hurd-Most Sash & Door Co., 
incorporated. 

MAINE. Winterville—Birch River Hardwood 
Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, $10,000. 

MINNEAPOLIS. Orr—Pelican Lumber Co., in- 
corporated. 

MISSOURI. St. Louis—Schuppan Lumber Sales 
Corporation, incorporated with offices in Railway 
Exchange Building; wholesale. 








St. Louis—Central West Lumber Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital, $10,000. 

NEW YORK. New York—Harmon-Leftwich 
Lumber Co., incorporated; capital $50,000. 

OKLAHOMA. Mangum—tTriangle Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $50,000. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Philadelphia — Bardsley- 
Maxwell, incorporated; wholesale lumber. 

SOUTH CAROLINA: Spartanburg—Dobson & 
Montgomery, incorporated. 

SOUTH DAKOTA.  Bellefourche — O’Connor 
Bros. & Schift, incorporated. 

TENNESSEE. Nashville—Nashville Sash & 
Door Co., incorporated; capital, $40,000. 

TEXAS. Dallas—Clem-Johnson Lumber Co., 
incorporated; c —, $15,000. 

San Antonio— Antonio Lumber Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $30,000. 

WASHINGTON. Ridgefield—Ridgefield Lum- 
ber Co., incorporated; capital, $25,000. 

WISCONSIN. Eau Claire—Eau Claire Wood 
Products Co., incorporated. 


NEW MILLS and EQUIPMENT 


CALIFORNIA. Los Angeles—Whiting Mead 
Commercial Co. will erect two-story building, 
85x100 feet, for lumber business. 

FLORIDA. Fort Lauderdale—Florida Lumber 
Co. purchased tract of land from Cypress Creek 
Lumber Co., between Lauderdale and Pompano, 
upon which there is between 15,000,000 and 20,- 
000,000 feet of cypress; will erect a mill at once. 

OHIO, Canton—W. H. Schneider Lumber Co. 
is erecting lumber storage house costing $50,000; 
four stories, 124x95 feet. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Kellettville—Salmon Creek 
Lumber Co. will rebuild sawmill, power house 
and other buildings recently destroyed; loss, 
$100,000, including machinery. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Jane Lew—Fred Flesher 
erecting planing mill, 60x80 feet in dimensions. 

WISCONSIN. Rib Lake—Rib Lake Chair & 
Manufacturing Co. planning erection of buildings; 
furniture plant, 40x60 feet begun; dry kiln to be 
installed; sawmill and steam plant of Rib Lake 
Wood Products Co. to be incorporated in plant. 


NEW VENTURES 


ARKANSAS. Jonesboro—S. A. Holt has re- 
signed from the Loutre Lumber Co., of Cargile, 
and will enter the wholesale and commission lum- 
ber business at Jonesboro. 

CALIFORNIA. Stockton—Reported that Fish- 
er Bros., now in wholesale lumber business here, 
will add retail yards. 

COLORADO. Alamosa—Chris. Walbrich will 
open a lumber business. 

South Fork—Rio Grande Lumber & Supply Co., 
opening a new lumber business. 

FLORIDA. Jacksonville—Bright-Brooks Lum- 
ber Co., recently began. 

River View—August Amont recently began; 
sawmill and planing mill. 

Wauchula—J. T. Doughtry purchased property 
here and will open lumber business. 

KENTUCKY. Louisville—Greiner-Tobe Plan- 
ing Mill recently began. 

LOUISIANA. Independence — Independence 
Lumber Co. recently began. 

New Orleans—Dudley Dubose Lumber Co., re- 
cently began; wholesale and export lumber. 

New Orleans—Joseph Rosado recently began 
export lumber business. 

New Orleans—Leland L. Smith recently began 
commission lumber business. 

MINNESOTA. Boy River—Padgham Lumber 
Co., recently began; headquarters, Minneapolis. 

MISSISSIPPI. Greenwood—T. P. Price Lum- 
ber Co., new ee business. 

Macon—F. V. Kuhn & Co. recently began; 
wholesale hardwood lumber. 

NEW MEXICO. Albuquerque—Fourth Street 
Lumber Co., recently began. 


OREGON. Columbia City—Western Spar Co. 
saqeeny began; headquarters, Portland; sawmill 
mill. 

Portland—Mutual Lumber Co. is a new concern 
ere. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Mount Pocono—L. T. Smith 
recently began; lumber. 

Pittsburgh—Republic Lumber Co., opened with 
offices at 917-919 House Building; W. W. Wilson, 
Jr., organizer. 

TENNESSEE. Warren—Gassaway Bros. re- 
cently began; sawmill. 

TEXAS. Beaumont—R. W. Deshon recently 
began; export lumber. 

Mexia—Gibson Lumber Co., recently began. 

ee & Ballinger, recently began; 
retail. 

Wortham—Freestone County Lumber Co., of 
Dallas; Harrell Lumber Co., of Eastland; Picker- 
ing Lumber Co., Kansas City; Wortham Lumber 
Co., of Moran; Thompson Lumber Co., of Corsi- 
cana, and Farrar Lumber Co., of Houston, have 
opened branch yards here because of the sudden 
building boom; Hackney Bros., who have been in 
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pusiness here for 33 years, have greatly increased 
capacity. 

WASHINGTON. Selah—Selah Fruit Growers 
will apen lumber yard. 

WISCONSIN. Wausau—Andrews-Early Co., 
recently began; wholesale lumber. 


CASUALTIES 


LOUISIANA. New Orleans—Philip Forschler 
Wagon Manufacturing Co., loss by fire. 

OKLAHOMA. Mulhall—Report that J. G. Wil- 
son Lumber Co. suffered loss by fire is erroneous; 
that company has had no fire loss. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Chapin—Sawmill near 

here belonging to Geo. Y. Hunter, J. S. Wheeler 
and C. F. Saner destroyed by fire; loss, $3,500; 
no insurance. 

TENNESSEE. Memphis — Alexander Bros. 
Lumber Co., loss by fire, $50,000; hardwood mill 
destroyed; loss covered by insurance. 

TEXAS. Eliasville—McAllister-Groves Lum- 
ber Co., loss by fire 

VIRGINIA. Basic—Plant of Basic Manufac- 
turing Co. partly destroyed by fire; loss, $40,000; 
covered by insurance; oak flooring départment 
burned out; headquarters of company in Wil- 
mington, Del.; president, Richard H. Catlin. 


WISCONSIN. Lily—Lumber yard of Chris 
Wunderlich destroyed by fire; loss, $50,000; 700,- 
000 feet of lumber destroyed. 

Menasha—Menasha Woodenware Co., loss by 
fire in dry kiln. 


HYMENEAL 


LEWIS-THOMS. Arthur Leslie Lewis, son 
of B. R. Lewis, of the Clear Lake Lumber Co., 
Clear Lake, Wash., and Miss Gladys Thoms, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. C. Alfred Thoms, of 
Riverside, Calif., were married at Riverside, on 
Wednesday, Oct. 19. It was a quiet family wed- 





ding and the young couple are spending their 
honeymoon in California. 


They will reside in 





MR. AND MRS. ARTHUR L. LEWIS 


Clear Lake, Wash., the groom being assistant sec- 
retary and treasurer of the Clear Lake Lumber 
Co. The bride is a graduate of the University of 
Washington, and formerly lived in Everett. Mr. 
Lewis attended the Yale Scientific School and 
was a member of Delta Psi fraternity. He en- 
tered service during the war as a private in 
Camp Lewis, but was selected very shortly after- 
ward as the only private of his contingent to go 
to the artillery training school at Camp Zachary 
Taylor, Louisville. Three months later he was 
granted his commission as second lieutenant. 
After his discharge and return home he became 
— of the company of home guards of Clear 
ake. 





NIGHTINGALE-DE LAINE. Francis L. Night- 
ingale, sales manager of the Central Warehouse 
Lumber Co., Minneapolis, and Miss Della Mae 
Chap de Laine were married on bag G Oct. 
20, at St. Louis Catholic Church, St. ul. Mr. 
Nightingale was with the Central Wardeuns 
Lumber Co. before going to France with the 
A. E. F., and upon his return from service, took 
up his old position with the company. The bride 
was also until recently in the employ of that 
company. The young couple are enjoying a 
honeymoon in northern Minnesota, and after 
Nov. 1 will be at home at 4324 Lyndale Avenue, 
South, Minneapolis. 


HOWENSTEIN-RESTRICK. George H. How- 
enstein, secretary of the Detroit Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, and Miss Helen Restrick, sister of 
Robert C. ’Restrick, president of the Restrick 
Lumber Co., Detroit, were married in the West- 
minster Presbyterian Church in that city on 
Saturday, Oct. 22. Among the hundreds of guests 
were scores of men prominent in the lumber 
world and wedding gifts included many from 
associates of Mr. Howenstein and the bride’s 
brothers in that business. The Detroit Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association presented the couple 





with a silver service and a reading lamp was the 
gift of the suburban division of the association. 
There were also gifts from members of the per- 
sonnel of the association headquarters. Mrs. 
Howenstein is the daughter of Mrs. William 
Restrick, of Detroit, and another brother, William 
Restrick, is vice president and sales manager of 
the Restrick Lumber Co. Her father, the late 
William C. Restrick, was widely known in the 
lumber industry. Mr. and Mrs. Howenstein will 
reside at 2200 Collingwood Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 


BALDINGER-SMITH. Miss Tirenee Smith, 
of New York, was married to E. B. Baldinger, of 
the firm of Kirby & Baldinger, of New Orleans, 
on Sunday, Oct. 16, in Jersey City, N. J. Mr. 
and Mrs. Baldinger will spend their honeymoon 
in the East, later returning by steamer to New 
Orleans where they will make their home. Mr. 
Baldinger is a well known and popular member 
of the New Orleans lumber fraternity. 


HANAFORD-BOYD. The marriage of Miss 
Lois Boyd, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. George 
Hauptman Boyd, of Saginaw, Mich., and Don 
Sydney Hanaford, also of that city, "took place 
at St. Paul’s Episcopal Church, Saginaw, on 
Wednesday evening, Oct. 25. The father of the 
bride is a member of the lumber firm of Booth 
& Boyd, of Saginaw. 


TIMBER LAND SALES 


PALATKA, Fua., Oct. 25.—A syndicate composed 
of lumbermen from Mississippi has purchased all 
hardwood timber on a 56,000 acre tract near here, 
the tract ‘er estimated to cut about 30,000,000 
board feet. The first of several sawmills will be 
constructed within the next few weeks and opera- 
tions will begin before the first of the year, accord- 
ing to report. No names are given in the report. 


A COMPREHENSIVE KILN HANDBOOK 


The B. F. Sturtevant Co., Hyde Park, Boston, 
Mass., has just issued an interesting and valuable 
handbook and catalog dealing with the Sturtevant 
high humidity dry kilns. This handbook (for such 
a name is much more appropriate than that of 
catalog) is divided into two parts, the first part 
describing in clear and comprehensive language the 
methods, the features and the accomplishments of 
the Sturtevant high humidity dry kiln, while the 
second part is composed of several interesting and 
impartial excerpts taken verbatim from the United 
States Forest Products Laboratory bulletins on kiln 
drying and kindred matters. 

Altho the Sturtevant high humidity dry kiln is 
already used by a large number of companies, it is 
interesting to note that this kiln was developed 
primarily to meet rigid requirements in producing 
the quality of lumber used in the airplane indus- 
try, which it has met very well. To place the 
kiln on the market a separate dry kiln department 
was formed, with experienced wood conditioning 
and dry kiln engineers in charge, and the services 
and experience of these men are available in solv- 
ing all dry kiln problems. These men have been 
called upon to solve a number of knotty problems 
and have made a record in successful achievements 
in installing kilns both in usual and unusual situa- 
tions. For example, the engineers designed for a 
large manufacturer, who uses a P. & H overhead 
mono-rail system, a special kiln over 20 feet high 
and loaded it thru the roof. 

One particular feature which the company em- 
phasizes is that the circulation of air is constant 
because the fan is either belt driven to a constant- 
speed motor or else to a governed steam engine. 
The humidity, the temperature and other factors are 
controlled with equal exactness. Allin all, the kiln 
is a most scientific and practical aid to the lumber- 
man. To the kiln operator, or to the prospective 
kiln operator, this handbook will be interesting 
and valuable not only because of the matter se- 
cured from the Forest Products Laboratory, but 
also. because of the clear, comprehensive discussion 
of dry kiln problems as they relate to the Sturte- 
vant high humidity dry kiln. Copies will be sent 
upon request. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA., Oct. 25.—The Aurelius- 
Swanson Co., one of the largest home building 
companies in the Southwest, has been thrown into 
involuntary bankruptcy proceedings by action 
brought by Elida S. Jilson and Harry B. Jilson, 
of Rockport, Ill, and Vreland Y. Leonard and 
Mabel L. Gibson,’ joint executors of the estate of 
Emma Leonard, of Albany, N. Y. The petition 
was filed by Morse, Willingham & Tyson, of this 
city. Two weeks prior to this action another invol- 
untary petition was filed against the Aurelius- 
Swanson Lumber Co., a subsidiary organization, by 
C. A. Mauk, the Meridian Lumber Co. and the E. L. 
Bruce Lumber Co., alleging the insolvency of that 
company. The lumber company claims that it is 
solvent by a good margin and a petition has been 
filed asking for trial by jury by that concern. The 
millwork company, another subsidiary, is also sol- 
vent, attorney for the company asserts. Barron 
¢. Housel has been appointed receiver for the con- 
tracting company. It is said that purchasers of 
the 500 homes built by the company within the 
last several months will not be affected. 























“Larite Flooring 
best we ever had” 


—says Texas Dealer 





WALTON LUMBER COMPANY 


Richardson, Texas, Sept. 17, 1921. 
Coney easier Co., 


anning, i e¢xas. 






Gentlemen:—When can you ship 
your order No. 2410 to us at Richard- 
son, Texas? Weare very anxious to 

get a little more of your famous 

*‘Larite’” flooring, — what little we 

have had was the best we ever had, 

we 
If you will rush this to us it will be 
greatly appreciated by 
| Yours truly, 

WALTON LUMBER CO. 

Virgil Walton, 





If you don’t sell “Larite Flooring” 
you're overlooking a good chance 
to profit. Its uniform quality and 
careful milling make it a ready 
seller. 


Write today for quotations. 


Carter - Kelley 


manic. T umber Co. 

















Good 
Stock -@><— 


And fast in filling orders for 
Dealers’ Stock Long Leaf 


R. R. Timb e 
and T ren ie Yellow Pine 
In Business Since 1877. 


‘Nese Mills Co., Ltd.,2°"™°"* 


Texas. 














(/ _—— 
Poitevent & Favre 


Lumber Go. 


Manufacturers of 


LONGLEAF YELLOW PINE 


Cable Address Mandeville, 
KO ‘Poitevent” Mandeville. La. Y 




















Manufacturers 


Short Leaf Pine and Hardwoods 

















Ralph Lane Lumber Company — 





7 Water Street, Tribune Building, 

BOSTON, MASS. NEW YORK CITY 
Oak Douglas Fir | 
Yellow Pine Spruce 
N. G. Pine Red Gedar | 








| Arkansas Soft Pine 


Shingles 
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Mills at Marion, S, C. 


N.C. 


Pine 


Let us know your needs. 


Camp'’sis a stand- 
ard for quality 
and service. 
trial will convince 
you. 


Camp Manufacturing Co. 
FRANKLIN, VIRGINIA 


Or Address our 
Eastern Sales Offices, as follows: 
NEW YORK: 1214 Flat Iron Building 
GEO. W. JONES, Megr., Phones 982 Gramercy 
PHILADELPHIA: Real Estate Trust Bldg.. 
E. D. WOOD, Manager - 

PITTSBURGH: Oliver Building, 

GEORGE L. CAMP, Manager 


DAILY CAPACITY 
Saw Mills - 600,000 feet 
Planing Mills - 400,000 feet 


MILLS : 


Franklin, Va. Arringdale, Wallace, N. C. 











Mills at Suffolk, Va., Spring Hope, N.C., Middlesex, N.C. 


Capacity 250,000 Feet Daily 


Montgomery Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Kiln Dried N.C. Pine 
and Cypress 





SHIPMENT BY CAR OR 
CARGO, ROUGH OR DRESSED 





Sales Representatives: 


L. C. LITCHFIELD, - - - ~- 52 Vanderbilt Ave.,N.Y. 
GEO. C. FAIRCHILD, . - - - -  Pilattsburg, N.Y. 
SHORT & WALLS LUMBER CO., - Middletown, Del. 
PICKETT, HYDE & LANGGANSCO., - Johnstown, Pa. 





Main Sales Office, SUFFOLK, VA. 





Talk About Values 


You sure get your share of 
them when you buy our 


N. C. Pine 


Long and 
Shortleaf 


Flooring. 
Ceiling 

Roofing 
Yellow Pine "evs nd 


Car and Cargo Shipments. 


Ellington & Guy, Inc.,""tuise:* Richmond, Va. | 











A. T. Baker, Pres. and Treas. R. G. White, Sales Mgr. 
The Branning Manufacturing Co. 


Manufacturers of 


N. C. PINE || CYPRESS 
LUMBER and 


Kiln Dried, Dressed 

and Rough. 
Wellington & Powellsviile R. R. Co., Windsor, N.C. Edenton 
Planing Mills, Cap. road a day. Saw Mills:—Edenton, N. C., 
Columbia, N. C., Ahoski, N.C. Cap. 140,000 per day. 


General Office: NORFOLK, VA. 








CREOSOTED TIMBER FOR HIGHWAY 


Realizing the economic importance of the use 
of well-treated timber for construction purposes, 
the bureau of public roads has recently in- 
structed its engineers to use timber ereosoted by 
the vacuum and pressure methods where justi- 
fied on economic grounds. The instructions is- 
sued in January practically prohibited the use 
of timber for highway construction purposes 
and were generally considered by State, county, 
city, and other engineers to mean that the Gov- 
ernment disapproved of the use of well creo- 
soted timber. The recent instructions state that 
the bureau of public roads will not question 
the use of creosoted material where the following 
conditions are observed: 

(a) Timber trestles or bridges constructed of 


creosoted material treated by the vacuum and pres- 
sure method. 


(b) Timber floors constructed of creosoted plank- 
ing treated by the vacuum and pressure method, 
laid laterally with a plain or tank treated wearing 
floor (‘half-sole”’) ; or laid laterally or longitud- 
inally on edge, spiked together, and covered with 
a mastic wearing course. 

(c) Timber floors, for light traffic where single 
floors are laid and not protected by any covering, 
constructed of tank-treated material or plain ma- 
terial depending on whether plain timber is more 
likely to rot out or wear out. 


For permanence at low cost well creosoted 
timber for construction purposes can not be 
questioned. Its use for highway construction 


Louisiana; N. O. Dantzler, L. N. Dantzler Lumber 
Co., Moss Point, Miss.; F. H. Farwell, Lutcher & 
Moore Lumber Co., Orange, Tex.; Henry BE, Hardt: 
ner, Urania Lumber Co., Urania, La.; Col. W. H. 
Sullivan, Great Southern Lumber Co., Bogalusa, 
La.; J. E. Rhodes, secretary-manager Southern 
Pine Association, New Orleans; M. J. Sanders 
Harold Newman and Walter Parker, New Orlean: 
Association of Commerce. 

The committee has already held hearings in 
Chicago, Minneapolis, Spokane, Seattle, Portland 
and San Francisco. It will conclude the series 
with a hearing at Washington in December, 
when the forestry interests of New England and 
the East will have their inning. Thereafter it 
will begin the preparation of a report which 
probably will serve as the basis of a referen- 
dum to be taken by the national Chamber of 
Commerce. 


SOUTHERN HARDWOOD FIRM ORGANIZED 


New Or.EANS, La., Oct. 24.—Announcement 
is authorized. today of the organization of the 
Dudley-DuBose Lumber Co. (Ine.), to engage 
in the handling of general hardwoods in both 
export and domestic trade. The principals in 
the new enterprise are C. B. Dudley, of the 
Dudley Lumber Co., Memphis, and L. P. 
DuBose, who has served for the last two years 
as manager of the hardwood department of the 
A. J. Higgins Lumber & Export Co. Both are 

















Highway Bridge Constructed of Creosoted Material 


includes piling, bridge timbers, cribbing, posts, 
culverts, and other miscellaneous uses, and the 
saving made possible by utilizing this class 
of material makes additional funds available 
for building and maintenance purposes. 


PAO 


APPROVES “UNBEATABLE TEXT” 


WarrEN, ARK., Oct. 24.—Impressed with the 
solid truths and desirable lessons contained in 
the unique article captioned ‘‘An Unbeatable 
Text’’ that was printed on the front page of 
the Aug. 6, 1921, issue of the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN, C. J. Mansfield, vice president, secre- 
tary and general manager of the Arkansas Lum- 
ber Co., of this place, has had this article re- 
printed in pamphlet form and is giving it circu- 
lation among the employees of that company and 
thruout this territory generally. In a foreword 
on this pamphlet Mr. Mansfield says, ‘‘ Work 
has been my life-long hobby and ‘‘ An Unbeat- 
able Text’’ is so full of good that I think it 
worth your reading. ’’ 





TO HOLD HEARINGS ON FORESTRY POLICY 


New Or.xEANS, La., Oct. 24.—The committee 
on forestry policy of the United States Chamber 
of Commerce, which is gathering data on which 
to base recommendations as to a national forest 
policy, announces that it will hold public hear- 
ings at New Orleans on Novy. 14-16 next. In- 
vitations will be sent to lumbermen, wood using 
industries, officials of State and Federal forest 
services, timber owners and others interested in 
forest conservation and its related problems. 
The following special committee has been named 
to arrange for the hearings at New Orleans: 

L. M. Alexander, conservation commissioner of 


so well and favorably known to the trade as 
to require no introduction. Mr. DuBose, who 
will assume the active management of the com- 
pany’s business, with headquarters at New 
Orleans, was with the Paepcke-Léicht Co. and 
the Lamb-Fish Lumber Co. prior to his re- 
moval to New Orleans to become manager of 
the Higgins company’s hardwood department. 
Mr. Dudley will continue to make his head- 
quarters at Memphis. The Dudley-DuBose com- 
pany has leased offices at 1230-31 New Hibernia 
Bank Building, which will be ready for oc- 
cupancy within the next few days. Arrange- 
ments have been made, it is understood, where- 
by the new concern will have the use of the 
assembling and storage yards maintained by 
the Dudley Lumber Co., on the industrial canal, 
a facility that should prove advantageous in 
the handling both of export and domestic busi- 
ness. 


REPORTS ON ILLINOIS TRAFFIC 


The report of the traffic department of the 
Illinois Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ 
Association, M. 8. Allison manager, shows that 
during July, August and September of this year 
171 members made use of its services, filing 
fifty-five claims totaling $1,959.83. Of this 
number forty-eight claims were collected, the 
amount secured being $734.10. In addition the 
department audited approximately 11,787 freight 
bills, quoted freight rates on 796 requests, traced 
337 cars and furnished miscellaneous informa- 
tion, necessitating personal calls on the railroad 
officials, to thirty-six members. This informa- 
tion, which has been sent out in bulletin form 
to the membership of the association, proves 
conclusively that the traffic department is a 
valuable and necessary adjunct of the organiza- 
tion. 
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Export Trade from British Columbia 


Victoria, B. C., Oct. 22.—South America has 
been making repeated inquiries for British Colum- 
bian lumber of late, but so far has placed no -busi- 
ness. South Africa has been in the market for some 
time, and lately with an order for 1,500,000 feet, 
but difficulties in the way of transportation have 
prevented acceptance. 

India has entered the market for creosoted ties, 
40,000,000 feet being specified in one order, while 
5,000,000 feet of ties not creosoted are also in de- 
mand, to be delivered at Karachi. The Straits Set- 
tlements are asking bids on a 5,000,000-foot order 
for ties and planking. Pak-Nam and Pechaburi are 
the places specified for delivery, the latter place 
being in Siam. Japan is not the heavy buyer that 
it was a few months ago and fewer shipments are 
being made to that country, partly because of 
lack of space on westbound carriers and partly 
because of the efforts of Japanese lumber interests 
to impose a duty on foreign lumber. 

In a few years the markets of China will be able 
to absorb all the surplus lumber production of Brit- 
ish Columbia, according to C. Noel Wilde, of the 
commercial intelligence branch of the Canadian 
Department of Trade and Commerce, who has been 
visiting Victoria for the purpose of gathering data 
on transpacific trade. 


Week’s Exports from Mobile 


MOBILE, ALA., Oct. 24.—Exports from this port 
for the week ended last Saturday were: Per 
American steamer Eastern Sun to Hamburg, Ger- 
many, 2,800 wooden blocks, 106,000 feet gum lum- 
ber, 100 barrels of turpentine, 250 barrels of rosin, 
23,000 feet of pitch pine lumber, 105,000 feet of 
poplar and walnut logs, 69,000 feet of poplar logs ; 
to Bremen, Germany, 15,000 feet of pitch pine 
lumber. To Havana, Cuba, per American steamer 
Tuscan, 41,000 feet of pitch pine lumber. To San 
Juan, Porto Rico, per British schooner Van Lear 
Black, 370,106 feet pitch pine lumber, 5,853 
bundles of shooks. To Preston, Cuba, per American 
schooner Sehomc, 609,037 feet of pitch pine lumber, 
rough and dressed. : 

Export commodities coming to Mobile over the 
Mobile & Ohio Railroad will be relieved of the 
reconsignment charge of $6 per car beginning Oct. 
25, according to announcement made by that road’s 
traffic department. It has been the practice to 
make this extra charge where cars received here 
were not consigned to any particular terminal. 
For some time local exporters and ship operators 
have had the question of the elimination of this 
charge up with railroad traffic departments, claim- 
ing that it was a burden on export business and 
worked a discrimination against the port of Mobile. 
The Louisville & Nashville Railroad and the South- 
ern Railway, it is stated, will follow the action of 
the Mobile & Ohio within a short time. The rail- 
roads own all but two of the local terminals, one 
of the two being owned by the city and the other 
by a private corporation. 


British Columbia Export Shipments 


Vancouver, B. C., Oct. 22.—Exports of timber 
products from British Columbia in September were: 

Thirteen thousand two hundred and forty feet 
fir lumber per SS. Astromomer for United King- 
dom; 1,566,541 feet cedar and fir lumber per SS. 
Canadian Prospector for Kobe and Shanghai; 6,000 
lineal feet red cedar poles, 604,293 feet fir and 
hemlock lumber and flooring per SS. Grace Dollar 
for Singapore; 156,399 feet cedar logs and bolts 
per SS. West Ivis for Singapore; 304,997 feet fir, 
hemlock and spruce lumber and timber per SS. 
Suwa Maru for Kobe; 35,832 bundles box shooks, 
392,695 feet cedar and fir logs, 1,781,092 feet lum- 
ber per SS. Protesilaus for Manila; 150 bundles 
shingles, 2,000 bundles lath, 538,728 feet fir lumber 
per SS. Waihemo for Wellington, N. Z. ; 240 bundles 
box shooks, ten crates doors, 167 bundles cotton- 
wood, 800 bundles shingles, 120,163 feet lumber per 
SS. Niagara for Sydney; 14,750 bundles shingles 
per SS. Frederick Luckenbach for Mobile, Ala.; 
11,201 bundles box shooks, 2,301 bundles lath, 
2,704,635 feet fir and pine lumber per SS. Canadian 
Traveller for Australia; 31,678 feet cedar logs, 
239,298 feet fir lumber per SS. Genoa Maru for 
Yokohama; 5,692 bundles lath, 130,348 feet fir 
lumber per SS. Z. D. Kingsley for San Francisco ; 
1,910,777 feet cedar logs and_ bolts, 426,088 feet 
fir and hemlock lumber per SS. Mitsuki Maru for 
Yokohama ; 1,572,803 feet fir lumber and railway 
ties per SS. Canadian Highlander for China; 4,774 
bales wood pulp, 294,171 feet fir and hemlock lum- 
ber and flooring per SS. Manila Maru for Japan; 
24,684 bundles shingles per SS. Florence Lucken- 
bach for New York ; 3,644 bales wood pulp, 91 bun- 
dles cottonwood, 58 cords cedar bolts, 692,714 feet 
fir, hemlock and cedar lumber and flooring per SS. 
Monteagle for Hong Kong; seven cords cedar bolts, 
122,628 feet cedar lumber per SS. Fushibi Maru 
for Japan; 31,929 bundles box shooks, 2,429,331 


feet lumber and cedar logs per SS. Izion for Yoko- 
hama; 88,961 feet fir lumber per SS. Mongolian 
Prince for Havre and London; 142,928 feet lumber 
per SS. Collegian for United Kingdom ; 2,634 bales 
wood pulp, 72,968 feet cedar logs per SS. Africa 
Maru for Yokohama; 19.352 bundles’ shingles, 
1,133,272 feet lumber per SS. Katrina Luckenbach 
for New York and Boston; 2,854 bales wood pulp, 
ee feet fir lumber per SS. Harold Dollar for 
Manila. 


Japanese Square Business Heavy 

SEATTLE, WASH., Oct. 22. — Large Japanese 
squares are firm and higher, at $22 to $25, with no 
end of demand in sight. Squares are commanding 
any reasonable price, where there is tonnage, and 
it seems that the supply of ships is ample. Trans- 
pacific freights are softening a little, there having 
been a slight shading in the $16.50 rate to Japan. 
Forecasts of sales of 200,000,000 feet of fir to 
Japan as the year’s total are now recognized as 
extremely conservative, since shipments for the 
remainder of the fourth quarter will be limited only 
by tonnage. A short time ago an exporter quoted 
on 2,000,000 feet for Australia on the basis of the 
prevailing $20 freight rate, and this week was able 
to revise his figures on the basis of $16.50, thru 
which he hopes to get the business. 

The steamship Mevican will sail tomorrow from 
Everett with 6,500,000 shingles, loaded by the 
Burton-Beebe Lumber Co., for Atlantic coast deliv- 
ery. The shipment is made up principally of 
Royals, the 30-inch vertical grain shingle, 44-inch 
in thickness at the base. 

The full rigged sailing ship William Dollar, for- 
merly the German Wulkure, will load lumber at 
Port Angeles for the Orient. 


— 


The West Coast Export Situation 


San Francisco, CAuir., Oct. 22.—The export 
situation still shows considerable strength and the 
Douglas fir mills in the Northwest are well supplied 
with orders for the rest of the year. The demand 
for Japanese squares continues a prominent feature 
of the export market, but Australian business is 
looking up. Five Japanese steamers are due on 
Grays Harbor, within the next three weeks, to load 
17,000,000 feet. The Douglas Fir Exploitation & 
Export Co. sold 7,000,000 feet, during the week, 
and has a good volume of inquiries. The Redwood 
Export Co. reports a continued demand for parcel 
shipments to Australia. Some good inquiries have 
been received and the outlook is encouraging. A 
steamer left Eureka during the last week with 
1,000,000 feet and another one will load at least 
900,000 feet there during November. 


Italian Lumbermen Visit South 


New ORLEANS, LA., Oct. 24.—C. M. Gardino and 
Luigi Gatano, of Genoa, Italy, representing Gar- 
dino Bros., of Genoa and Turin, are in New Orleans 
this week studying the southern lumber market and 
conditions. They plan to spend several weeks in 
the South, visiting Gulfport, Pensacola, Jackson- 
ville and other points. “Building in Italy,” said 
Mr. Gardino, “is progressing very slowly on ac- 
count of a shortage of lumber and other building 
material. Lumber is hard to get and very expen- 
sive. The timber supply in our own country has 
virtually been exhausted and because of the un- 
favorable condition of exchange the price of im- 
ported lumber is almost prohibitive. Because of 
the wide fluctuation in exchange, lumbermen in 
Italy are afraid to purchase lumber from outside 
sources except on a basis of payment on delivery, 
and we are finding a policy of this kind extremely 
hard to carry out. However, we hope to open up 
negotiations during our stay in the United States 
whereby we can supply lumber and building mate- 
rials at a much lower figure than the prices now 
prevailing in Italy.” 

St a ee ee 


NEW YORK HOO-HOO TO CONCATENATE 

New York, Oct. 24.—Elmer S. Anderson, 
Vicegerent Snark for this district, announces 
that local Hoo-Hoo will gather for their first 
concatenation and dinner under the direction of 
the new Hoo-Hoo officials on Nov. 5 at the 
McAlpin Hotel. The concatenation will be 
preceded by a dinner at 6 p.m. Any visiting 
brothers in town at that time are cordially in- 
vited to attend. 


In 1800 THE UNITED StaTEs contained 892,- 
135 square miles. Its area in 1920 was 3,026,- 
789. Its population in 1800 was 5,308,483; and 
in 1920, 106,418,175. 


It’s from such trees that we manufacture 


Goldsboro N. C. Pine 


The lumber of universal use for homebuilders 


Telecode U/sed. 
Johnson & Wimsatt, "3" 











Service 
You Want 


is the kind our facilities 
enable us to render at 
all times. 

Our mills have a daily 
oe of 300,000 feet 
oO 


BAND SAWN AND KILN DRIED 


N.C. Pine 


ROUGH or DRESSED LUMBER 
2 


You'll find our prices 
right and our quality 
unexcelled in 


Partition, Ceiling, 
Moulding, Trim, 
Lath, Dimension. 


oF 

% 
(o) 
G 


Inquiries and orders solicited for 
rail or water shipment. 


Surry Lumber Company 


Manufacturers Incorporated 1885 


Tint Bulging” Baltimore, Maryland 
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ALABAMA 





Long and Short Leaf Yellow 
Pine Lumber and Timber 


NADAWAH SALES CO. 


Birmingham, Ala. 


Representing Nadawah Lumber 
Company, and Allied Mills. 


Stock List Issued Weekly 


Our new location enables 
us to give prompt service. 











Dressed or Rough 
6x8 to 18x18 up to 
50 feet long 


Yellow Pine 


We also cut Car Sills 
and Bridge Material. 


Send us your specifications. 


Henderson Land 
pil t ~& Lumber Co. 
TUSCALOOSA, ALA 

















—and when you~ need ANYTHING in 


: co 
Yellow Pine 
call upon us. We cansupply you with your 
requirements, and will be pleased to do s6. 


G2» Betty & Sons Lumber Co. 


MONTGOMERY, ALABAMA 











Mr. Wholesaler—Our Specialty Is 


\% and 34 CEILING 


and BEVEL SIDING in 
SOFT YELLOW PINE 


STOVER LUMBER CoO. 


Name changed from 
Crichton Lumber Co, 





Mobile, Ala. 














Hempstead Planing 
MOBII_E, ALA. Mill Co. 

3%” and 4” Ceiling and Bevel Siding from 

Southern Yellow Pine 


Grades you may depend on. 
Sold Exclusively Through Wholesalers. 














WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 
WARREN, PA. 
SS LER GRAND PRIZE 


ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AND DROP FORGINGS. Daily fac- 
3 AXES-LOGGING TOOLS torycapacity S00 Axes Toole 


SET DATE FOR SOUTHERN ANNUAL 

Word has been received from Secretary C. B. 
Harman, of the Southern Sash, Door & Millwork 
Manufacturers’ Association, that the annual meet- 
ing of the association will be held at the Ansley 
Hotel, Atlanta, Ga., on Nov. 16 and 17. The board 
of directors will meet at 10:30 a. m. on the first- 
named date, following by opening session of the 
convention at 11:30. Officers are to be elected for 
the ensuing year,.and a number of other important 
matters will be up for consideration. Secretary 
Harman earnestly requests the attention of all 
members and their codperation in making this a 
large and successful meeting. He will be pleased 
to make hotel reservations for any who so desire. 

The association office is now at rooms 1026 and 
1027 of the Candler Building, Atlanta, on the same 
floor as formerly but in opposite wing of the build- 
ing. The telephone number remains same as 
heretofore—Ivy 7613. 


With weather favorable for building opera- 
tions the demand for sash, doors and millwork 
continues good as compared with the level of the 
last few months. The open weather, however, 
probably has held back to some extent the seasonal 
demand for storm sash and doors in the northern 
half of the country. Manufacturing plants are 
fairly busy and most of them have orders on hand 
or in sight sufficient to keep them going up to the 
annual shutdown for repairs around the first of 
the year. Reports from various manufacturing and 
distributing centers follow: 

Plants at Kansas City, Mo., are doing a very 


is expected that the industry will operate at some- 
where near normal capacity all winter and that 
there will be marked activity in the building line 
next season. 

The state of the sash and door trade in Balti- 
more, Md., is strikingly indicated and illustrated 
by the fact that the jobbers have marked up their 
prices on certain stocks in response to the action 
of the factories, which are reported to be running 
full time ‘with plenty of orders ahead. At that, 
the activity among the builders here is not so 
extensive as to call for special comment. The sup- 
position, therefore, would seem to be in order that 
with contractors fully occupied, the quotations on 
sash and doors would perhaps be set higher still. 

San Francisco, (Calif.) sash and millwork plants 
have been doing a good volume of business, catching 
up with old orders and taking on a good deal of 
new work. The building situation has improved. 
Door factories in the Bay counties have a consider- 
able volume of business and the outlook is encour- 
aging. Finished door factories connected with the 
white and sugar pine mills are making fair outputs 
and there is a disposition to hold for better prices. 
There is a good demand for sash and door cut 
stock. 


"NEW SASH AND DOOR WHOLESALER 


There has recently been opened for business at 
Dallas, Tex., a new wholesale sash and door house 
styled the Dallas Sash & Door Co. The new con- 
cern is controlled by the Huttig Sash & Door Co., 
St. Louis, Mo., which has been doing business in 
Texas for the last thirty years, and by the excel- 
lence of its product, its service and methods gen- 


Warehouse and Office from Which Texas Trade Will Be Served 


good local trade, but outside work is falling off. 
The demand for specials is somewhat spotty and 
shows more fluctuations than earlier in the season. 
Prices still are very low. 

Minneapolis and St. Paul (Minn.) factories con- 
tinue to have a fairly good city trade, but country 
yards are buying very little, and are not expected 
to furnish much trade before next summer. Prices 
are being figured close, and with the market on 
factory lumber tending upward there is unusually 
small margin in the business this time. ; 

There is a marked improvement in the demand 
for millwork, doors and sash in Columbus and 
central Ohio. With good weather prevailing build- 
ing operations are going forward and this is caus- 
ing quite a demand for such stocks. All of the 
mills are working with a fair force and some have 
a considerable bunch of orders ahead. Prices are 
improving under the influence of a higher price for 
lumber. Prospects are believed to be good, and 
preparations are being made for a fair trade during 
the next month or six weeks. 

The Buffalo (N. Y.) door factories and planing 
mills have a good run of business on hand. Some 
have about all they can do for several weeks ahead. 
This is quite a contrast from the situation a year 
ago, when business was on an unusually small 
scale. The number of buildings, going up, includ- 
ing dwellings, has shown a large increase over a 
year ago, and promises to continue on that basis. 

Sash and door factories at Oshkosh, Wausau and 
Merrill, Wis., are running at from 75 to 85 percent 
capacity. The first half of the year was quite 
slow but there has been gradual improvement, the 
surplus stock in warehouses has been reduced to 
a material extent and the amount of stock on hand 
now is about the same.as is normally carried. It 


erally, has enjoyed a very liberal patronage from 
Texas dealers. 

The new concern, which is located at Crowdus 
and Indiana streets, Dallas, will carry, in ample 
quantity for giving immediate service, all items of 
stock goods for which there is steady demand, and 
also will be in position to make up promptly any- 
thing in the way of sash, either glazed or open, or 
doors having divided lights with different kinds of 
glass. At the location above named the company 
has purchased a tract 500 feet long by 200 feet 
wide, on half of which property it has erected the 
2-story brick warehouse shown in the accompany- 
ing illustration. 

Until the last few years possibly 90 percent of 
the doors, sash and other items of millwork used in 
Texas was purchased in minimum carload lots. 
This was largely due to lumber yards being located 
only in the larger towns and cities, consequently 
drawing trade from a very wide territory. During 
the last few years, however, the situation has 
changed, in that many new towns have been estab- 
lished and retail lumber yards have been opened at 
these points. This has very materially cut down 
the extensive territory heretofore served by the long 
established retail yards, and also has had a tend- 
ency to cut down the buying of mixed carload lots. 
As a result, the dealers frequently find that they 
need small quantities of material immediately. The 
Huttig people, recognizing this need and wishing 
to continue to give the Texas trade the most help- 
ful service possible, have established the Dallas 
house, which began business on Sept. 12. A com- 
plete organization will be maintained there for 
giving to the trade every possible service pertain- 
ing to an up-to-the-minute wholesale source of 
supply for practically everything in millwork. 
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Oct. 24.—Demand for lumber contirues”. very 
fair, and the local hardwood men as.a wnit report 
better business. The small. jobbers report that 
trade has been very active. Quite a bit of recon- 
signment business has been handled thru Louisville 
and other points of late, as every small jobber is 
a salesman, whereas many manufacturers today are 


traveling very few men. Local jobbers report that 
demand for pine locally is very fair, and that there 
has been a fair movement out in the State, altho 
there has not been the old time demand from the 
coal companies that for some years have been active 
buyers. Local hardwood quotations show poplar, 
FAS 4/4, at $100; sap and select, $70; common, 
$45; plain oak, FAS, $100; common, $55; quar- 
tered oak, FAS, $125; common, $60; gum, plain 
red, FAS, $90 ; common, $50; quartered, $10 a thou- 
sand over plain; sap gum, $45; common, $27.50; 
No. 2 common, $18. 

The Louisville Hardwood Club has arranged to 
hold its next meeting on Nov. 1, and thereafter 
will meet weekly. On Nov. 8, election night, the 
club will hold its annual. 

Slack cooperage is advancing steadily and is up 
several dollars over last month’s level. The de- 
mand for tight barrels has slumped off badly and 
the market, while holding its own in barrel staves, 
is not gaining, while keg staves are weaker. The 
Louisville Cooperage Co. has been down for several 


days. 
_ EWANSVILLE, IND. 


Oct. 24.—There has been some improvement in 
the hardwood situation during the last ten days, 
both orders and inquiries showing an increase. 
Manufacturers feel that trade is going to continue 
fairly good the rest of the year, altho the threat- 
ened railroad strike has caused some uneasiness. 
The furniture manufacturers report that the fac- 
tories in Evansville are being operated 50 to 54 
hours a week. Veneer manufacturers say that 
their business will increase as the furniture trade 
picks up. Collections are holding their own very 
well. Crop .conditions in southern Indiana are 
fairly encouraging. Stocks of hardwoods are re- 
ported low and prices on the best grades are 
steadily advancing. The manufacturers have évery 
reason to believe that their trade will increase. 
The retail lumber trade in this section has shown 
some activity during the last few weeks. 


MERRILL, WIS. 


Oct. 24.—First and second selects in birch con- 
tinue to bring $80 to $110, the lower price pre- 
vailing where firms find it necessary to sell to meet 
obligations. No. 1 birch sells at $30 to $38; No. 2 
at $15 to $20; No. 3 at $8 to $15; and No. 4 at 
$4 to $5, but with practically. no demand for this 
lower grade. In maple, prices have held fairly 
well during the last two months, FAS selling at 
$70; selects at $60; No. 1 at $35, and No. 2 at 
$25. There is an especially good demand for maple 
flooring and for all interior finish. Nos. 1, 2 and 
8 common basswood are moving well. Selects anu 
better show a quieter market. 

The hemlock market is picking up, but some 
mills are still selling at $15 to $16 off list and 
others at $18 off. While the hemlock situation is 
improving, most yards are able to supply only five 
to six items in an order. All grades of hemlock 
are moving fairly well except No. 3. The whole- 
sale price for 2x4’s is $27; for 2x6’s, $26. There 
is a good demand for all widths and lengths, espe- 
cially for 18-foot and longer, while yards continue 
to have a surplus of 12- and 14-foot lengths. 

For pine, prices f. o. b. Merrill are: No. 1 2-inch 
dimension, Norway, $23 and up; No. 2 common 
white pine boards and strips, $56; No. 3, $27; 6- 
inch No. 2 pine flooring, $52; 4-inch No. 2, $47. 
All lines of pine are moving, but manufacturers 
report present prices below cost. With the re- 
ported advances of southern pine and western fir, 
white pine manufacturers look for increased de- 
mand and better prices. 

Most manufacturers plan limited logging opera- 
tions this fall and winter, owing to their having 
heavy stocks, but many of them will be prepared 
to increase their output should market conditions 
show improvement. Southern Sawyer County, ac- 
cording to a report from Couderay, Wis., will see 
the dullest logging season it has had since the 
Omaha railroad was built thru there eighteen years 
ago. During ordinary seasons 100,000,000 feet of 
logs is shipped out, while this year the cut may 
not reach 30,000,000 or 40,000,000. 

Announcement of the 
logging rates on railroads was received with much 
satisfaction by lumbermen thruout northern Wis- 


recent compromise in 








consin, who predict that, from present indications, 
operations wil be started early. The reduction will 
not result in a drop in the finished lumber price, 
according to most lumbermen, but will make it pos- 
sible for many mills to operate which have been 
forced to remain idle, and partly remedy the un- 
employment situation. 

Lumber, the basic industry of most towns in 
northern Wisconsin, is coming into its own again 
and, according to an Oshkosh dealer, not only good 
orders are being received but because the dealer is 
now able to realize a small profit. Because of the 
restriction of credit it has been necessary to saw 
logs and sell lumber for any price to meet obliga- 
tions, but high freight rates prevented the con- 
sumer from getting the benefit. 


MARINETTE, WIS. 


Oct. 24.—The Sawyer-Goodman mill started up 
full force on Wednesday and is now running to full 
eapacity, this being the first result of the lower- 
ing of the freight rate on logs. From other places 
comes word of reopening of plants. The plant of 
the Birds Eye Veneer Co. in Escanaba, Mich., has 
been placed in readiness for operation and work 
will be resumed Nov. 1. A demand for the high 
grade veneer products is beginning to develop. The 
sawmill of the Cleveland Cliffs Iron Co. in Munis- 
ing, Mich., is ready for operations and will start 
Oct. 24. It is generally believed that this is the 
first step toward a general increase of woods and 
lumbering operations in the Alger County district. 
Many northern Wisconsin sawmills are operating 
full time and preparations are being made to send 
large crews into the woods, according to Harry 
Kramer, of the Mason-McDonald Lumber Co., of 
Rhinelander. ‘Satisfactory adjustment of the 
freight. rate on logs has had a large part in the 
stimulation of the lumber industry,” Mr. Kramer 


stated. 
ANTIGO, WIS. 


Oct. 24.—Logging prospects have improved 
greatly in this section and a much better condition 
exists today than existed two months ago. It is 
expected that the log output will reach 75 percent 
normal. Some local firms have started shipping in 
men. The planing mill of the Langlade Lumber 
Co. has closed down for a short time while repairs 
are being made to the sawmill boilers, where power 
is generated to run the planer. According to re- 
ports from this firm and the Yawkey Bissell Lum- 
ber Co., orders have been a lot more plentiful dur- 
ing the last week, approximately one hundred cars 
having been booked by the two firms. Eastern 
buyers are turning to hemlock again for dimension 
stock, and anyone with a stock of hemlock should 
have no trouble in getting orders. 


SAGINAW, MICH. 


Oct. 24.—The Booth & Boyd Lumber Co., of this 
place, finds that demand for lumber is increasing 
and that trade is better, with stocks about normal. 
The Kerry & Way Lumber Co. also finds trade im- 
proving and that prices are stiffening, being 
stronger than they were a few weeks ago. A. H. 
Hempstead, president of the Mershon, Eddy, Parker 
Co. and also president of the Rubedew Lumber Co., 
has just returned from a trip to the Coast, where 
he has been gathering information as to conditions 
present and prospective in the lumber trade. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Oct. 25.—The situation in the hardwood market 
continues to improve, according to local lumber- 
men, who say that demand maintains a good in- 
erease and prices are stabilized and in some cases 
higher. This situation is reflected particularly in 
upper grades, which are not as plentiful as lowers. 
In the case of the latter, advances have not been 
noticeable but sales are being made on the basis 
of the market quotations, rather than on offers of 
buyers as in the past. The reduction in freight 
rates on log shipments is said to be stimulating 
Wisconsin production. 

In the wood consuming industries business condi- 
tions are also improved and a greater demand for 
lumber requirements is noted. Church, school and 
public building construction has provided business 
for furniture lines. Millwork, flooring and other 
lumber products used in construction continue in 
good demand. During the current month in Mil- 
waukee 2,383. permits, valued at $2,929,283, were 
issued, compared with 1,510 permits for $837,465 


in 1920. This year’s total to date is in excess of 


$20,700,000, against $16,600,000 a year ago. In- 
fluencing the situation in the lumber trade, local 
lumbermen point to an improvement in the un- 
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ia and Shortleaf 


Yellow Pine 


Flooring, Ceiling, Siding 
and Dimension. 
We cater to the needs of the Retailer. 


Marathon Lumber Co. 
ers Tallahassee, Fla. 


( LONGLEAF a 
Yellow Pine 











We also make We specialize in 
Gang Sawn 

4" Flooring, 2 — 4 
Car Decking, 

Framing and .y x * 
Yard Timbers 


S1S 2 EStandard 
YOUR INQUIRIES ARE INVITED 


Henderson - Waits 








Caryville, Fl. Lumber Co. 
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| Cummer Gypress Co. | 





Mills: Jacksonville and Sumner, Fla. 


GyPIress fnee Dect 


Shingles and Lath 
| Sales Office, 280 Madison Ave., New York City { 


























Yellow Pine 
Timbers, Lumber 
Lath and Shingles 


For our high grade dressed stock— 
** Ask the Wholesaler ** 


The Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co. 


CENTURY, FLORIDA 











Page & Jones, Mobile, Ala., U.S.A. 
Cable Address, “PAJONES, Mobile” 
All leading Codes used 


Ship Brokers & Steamship Agents 
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GUM— 


For quick movement, we offer the folow- 
ing stock at our mill at Cullor, Ark., 
subject to prior sale:— 


\ 
5 cars 4-4 No. 2 Com. Plain Sap Gum. 
3 cars 4-4 No. 1 Com. Plain Sap Gum. 
3 cars 4-4 FAS Plain Sap Gum. 
Wri 2 cars 4-4 No. 2 Com. Plain Red Gum. 
rite 2 cars 4-4 No. 1 Com. Plain Red Gum. 
For 2 cars 4-4 FAS Plain Red Gum. 
Delivered 2 cars 4-4 13 to 17” Gum Boxboards. 
Prices 2 cars 5-4 No. 2 Com. Plain Sap Gum. 
° 2 cars 5-4 No. 1 Com. Plain Sap Gum. 
2 cars FAS Plain Sap Gum. 
1 car 5-4 No. 1 Com. Plain Red Gum. 
1 car 5-4 FAS Plain Red Gum. 


O. L. Shull Lumber Co. 


LONOKE, ARK. 
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Railroad and Structural 


Hardwood 


Lumber and Timbers 


For Prompt Shipment. 
Correspondence Wanted. 


Sargent Lumber Company 
a LITTLE ROCK, ARK. a 


Buuce OaK FLOORING 
THE Best Oak 

















ROUGH AND DRESSED 


Cypress Lumber 
Shingles and Lath 


We are located 54 miles North of New Orleans 
on the Louisiana Railway and Navigation Co. 


Opdenweyer-Alcus 


Manufacturers Cypress Co. 
Sorrento, - . Louisiana 











LOUISIANA RED CYPRESS 


or ee & ease” 
Cypress Lumber Co. 


LUTCHER, LA. 
Manufacturers of 
Band Sawed Louisiana Red 


CYPRESS 


LUMBER, LATH AND _ SHINGLES 


©, 














Cc. R. BROWNELL 


Brownell-Drews  “resien 


LumberCo., Ltd. "=. 


Vice-Pres. 
MORGAN CITY, LA. 


GUS, DREWS 
Dealers in and Manufacturers of 


LA. RED CYPRESS 


BAND SAWED LUMBER AND SHINGLES 











employment situation. Employers have been urged 
to take advantage of the present quiet period to do 
extension and maintenance work. “Repair month” 
during October was directed to private homes and 
factories, and a report from the building inspector 
shows that it brought good results. Retail lumber 
yards report that sales have been satisfactory in 
small lot stuff required for alterations, and that the 
demand for new construction requirements con- 
tinues to amount to a satisfactory volume. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Oct. 24.—Trade continues to show improvement 
in every way. This applies almost as much to 
southern pine as to hardwoods, altho the latter 
show the most activity. Automobile, furniture, 
casket and box manufacturers are in the market. 
Retailers are also buying hardwoods rather ac- 
tively, believing that the market is now on the 
upgrade. Every change in quotations is toward 
higher levels. Trade in southern pine is gradually 
expanding. The strongest items are B&better floor- 
ing, siding and ceiling. Finish is also showing 
rather remarkable strength. Boards are slightly 
higher in most sections. 

E. M. Stark, vice president and treasurer of the 
American Column & Lumber Co., said: ‘Trade last 
week was the best we have ever had. Prices are 
stronger and there is quite a little selling at ad- 
vanced prices. The strongest items are poplar, 
oak and chestnut. The higher grades are espe- 
cially strong and many orders have been received 
for the medium grades. Low grade poplar is also 
moving well.’ M. W. Stark attended the conven- 
tion of the Appalachian Logging Congress at Knox- 
ville last week. 

F. B. Pryor, sales manager of the W. M. Ritter 
Lumber Co., said: “The hardwood trade is con- 
siderably better all along the line. There is a 
much stronger tone developing and prices are show- 
ing up much better. There is a tendency to stock 
up.” , 

J. S. MeVey, president of the Central West Coal 
& Lumber Co., returned Oct. 24 from a two weeks’ 
visit at the company’s mills at Jackson, Ala. HB. G. 
Dillow, sales manager for the lumber department, 
will remain in the South for several months. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Oct. 26.—Last Friday and Saturday Buffalo re- 
ceived an official visit from a large delegation of 
members of Congress, including most of the mem- 
bers of the rivers and harbors committee, seventy- 
five in all, who were out for an inspection of the 
State barge canal. After having spent several 
days on that trip, an inspection was made of the 
harbor and its facilities, and a dinner was given 
by the Chamber of Commerce. The visitors ex- 
pressed themselves emphatically as being convinced 
that the barge canal is the cheapest and most ef- 
fective connection between the lakes and the ocean. 
It is stated that lumber from Central Montana has 
already been shipped to Pacific ports, thence thru 
the Panama Canal, up the Atlantic and the Hudson 
and thru the barge canal to Buffalo at a saving of 
$10 a thousand over the direct rail route. 

The wholesalers do not think that the retail 
trade is reducing its prices as it should, as com- 
pared with the reduction in large lots. 

Coleman R. Curtis, eastern sales manager of the 
Mengel Co., Louisville, Ky., was here this week 
from New York. He reported a better demand 
for mahogany and other woods. 

C. W. Bodge has returned to his office after an 
absence of six weeks during which he was recuper- 
ating from an operation. 

R. D. McLean, president of the McLean Mahog- 
any & Cedar Co., and Mark Cummings, of the Mark 
Cummings Lumber Co., are making business trips 
to the southern mills. 

Business men of Caledonia, N. Y., are forming a 
new lumber company, following the appointment 
of a receiver a few weeks ago for the Henderson 


Lumber Co, 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Oct. 25.—Demand for hardwood lumber con- 
tinues to broaden and the tendency of the market 
is toward a higher level, according to members of 
the trade. Consuming interests that refused to buy 
when they were able to name their own terms 
are coming into the market in a much more ag- 
gressive manner and orders by wire and phone are 
not unusual. In the meantime offerings in No. 1 
common and better are decreasing and those who 
own these grades are insisting on better prices for 
them. There is some improvement, too, in the 
tone as well as in prices on the lower grades, tho 
these are still moving slowly as compared with 
No. 1 common and better. There is very little 
plain red gum or plain white oak available in No. 1 
common and better and there is no effort to conceal 
the fact that heavy inroads are being made on 
stocks of plain red oak and sap gum in the grades 
mentioned. Furniture manufacturers and makers 
of fleoring and interior trim are easily the largest 
buyers in domestic circles, but there is a consider- 


able volume of export business under way, as indi- 
‘cated by the fact that the American Overseas For- 
warding Co. alone booked more than 5,000,000 feet 
for export during the week ended Oct. 22. Whole- 
sale interests, as well as miscellaneous consumers, 
are increasing their purchases, too, and, while the 
market is not normal as to demand or volume of 
business, the total of transactions is large com- 
pared with the average of the late summer months, 

There is nothing suggestive of material increase 
in logging or manufacturing operations and it is 
conceded that stocks, as a result of shipments in 
excess of daily cut, are on the decrease. The view 
is expressed by some members of the trade that a 
“runaway” market may be seen and those who have 
expressed this idea have no hesitancy in saying 
that consumers who failed to buy when prices were 
lower will have no one to blame but themselves for 
the slack production which is largely responsible for 
the stronger position into which the market is 
working. 

The E. Sondheimer Co. has purchased the saw- 
mill and site of the Weis-Patterson:-Lumber Co. at 
Alexandria, La., while the latter has announced that 
it will remove its base of operations to Pensacola, 
Fla. The E. Sondheimer Co. owns about 100,000,- 
000 feet of hardwood timber on 16,000 acres of land 
located near Alexandria and the mill will be used 
for the development thereof. Included in the trans- 
fer are a sawmill, equipped with re-saw, a site that 
will take care of approximately 10,000,000 feet of 
lumber, a planing mill and a lath and shingle mill. 

The big plant of the American Car & Foundry 
Co. at Binghampton, a suburb of Memphis, has 
resumed operation after an extended shutdown. It 
has been busy for the last few weeks gathering ma- 
terials for the repair of. cars for the Illinois Cen- 
tral and other southern lines and it has secured 
enough business to insure full operations for an 
indefinite period. 


SOUTH BEND, IND. 


Oct. 24.—Market conditions continue to show 
improvement, with more or less business coming 
in at good prices. 

The South Bend Hardwood Club is devoting this 
week to a good will drive to raise funds for the 
different South Bend charities. 

The E. & W. Lumber Co. has started its Eau 
Claire (Mich.) mill full time. 


WINNIPEG, MAN. 


Oct. 24.—The retail trade on the Prairies is very 
quiet. Bad weather, a falling market on wheat 
and the forthcoming general election have upset 
business. Hales H. Ross, of the Ross Saskatoon 
Lumber Co. (Ltd.), of Waldo, B. C., visited Winni- 
peg during the week. He says that quotations are 
one to five dollars higher. Stocks had been largely 
reduced, those at the Coast and in the Mountains 
being very much lower than at any time in recent 
years. Yard stocks were also exceptionally low. 
The result must be a gradual increase in prices. 
Mr. Ross is also president of the Community Lum- 
ber Co., of Calgary, Alta., and of the North Arm 
Lumber Co., of Vancouver. He is a past president 
of the Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, of Nel- 
son, B. C. On Oct. 4 the Coast manufacturers is- 
sued a new price list. Building corporations, rural 
municipalities etc. will benefit by the fact that the 
investment market is in such a healthy condition, 
having been thoroly liquidated. Money is much 
easier. This should result in more construction 
during 1922, 


QUICK TRANSPORTATION FOR MEN AND TOOLS 


The foregoing is the slogan that the Fairmont 
Gas Engine & Railway Motor Car Co., of Fairmont, 
Minn., has adopted in performing “Fairmont’s Job 
in the Lumber World,” as indicated in a very at- 
tractively illustrated folder just published by that 
concern, which claims to be the largest exclusive 
railway motor car manufacturer in the world. 
More than twenty-three thousand Fairmont ball 
bearing motors and motor cars are in use today. 

For twelve years the Fairmont concern has been 
catering to the needs of the lumber industry, and 
in the folder referred to are reproduced photo- 
graphs of its cars performing every kind of service 
around lumber plants from hauling men and tools to 
and from work to hauling logs from woods to mill. 
Handling ties and even on occasion switching cars 
are matter of fact jobs for the Fairmont. 

Included in the folder are testimonials from lum- 
bermen users of the cars, telling about the multi- 
tudes of tasks performed by them around lumber 
plants under all sorts of conditions and always 
giving the greatest satisfaction. There is a place 
for a Fairmont car in every lumber plant, and the 
economies effected by its use must make a strong 
appeal to every lumberman who becomes acquainted 
with its adaptability as evidenced in the pictures 
and testimonials, as well as in the statements of 
the manufacturer made in the folder, which will be 
sent to interested persons on request, 
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BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


Oct. 22.—Another indication that the shingle 
warket has improved is afforded in the announce- 
ment that the shingle mill of the Puget Sound Saw 
Mills & Shingle Co. will resume operation this 
week. This plant has been idle several years. The 
ompany’s sawmill began running again last week 
and is cutting cargoes that will be loaded for 
Japan and California between November 10 and 15. 
Another plant that has resumed activity is the box 
factory of the Anacortes Lumber & Box Co., which 
was closed for a short time. The company’s saw- 
mill also has started again after a brief shut- 
down. 

The steamship Siskiyou berthed at the B K. 
Wood Lumber Co.’s docks this week to load 1,000,- 
000 feet for California. About Oct. 24 this com- 
pany will put 600,000 feet of squares aboard a 
Japanese liner. This company has finished loading 
the steamship West Nimrod with 500,000 feet of 
squares for Japan. The Bloedel Donovan Lumber 
Mills has in sight for early loading a California 
order of 600,000 or 700,000 feet. 

The Wood-Knight Logging Co., the Allen & Nolte 
Logging Co., the Imperial Fir Lumber Co. and 
Heaton & Olsen, loggers, have joined the Belling- 
ham Safety Council, most of whose members are 
mill and logging concerns, 

According to J. C. Nichols and Kirk Fletcher, 
local employment agents, there is a bright outlook 
for employment in mills and camps this fall and 
Mr. Fletcher anticipates a wage increase before 
winter passes. 

In marked contrast to many other years at this 
period the railway traffic in lumber and shingles is 
heavy thruout this district and at the same time 
there is a big volume of business in grain and 
potatoes. All the lumber communities are filling 
every car they can get. Blaine gave the Great 
Northern railway $22,000 more business in Septem- 
ber than it did the same month in 1920. All that 
town’s mills are busy and one or two are running 
night crews. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Oct. 22.—The market for slash grain fir uppers 
continues firm, in view of prevailing scarcity, and 
prices are holding, in face of the fact that the 
transit business in lumber has been somewhat 
overdone. The overload in that direction, curiously 
enough, has been an element of strength instead of 
weakness, having caused a “bulge” in prices at a 
time when under ordinary circumstances a slump 
might have been expected. A few discerning whole- 
salers are said to have bought up practically all 
stocks of fir ceiling, flooring and drop siding when 
the overload of business was first noted in southern 
pine—with the result that late comers have been 
forced to bid up, or go without. At the same time 
California demand and a heavy movement of lum- 
ber in the intercoastal trade not only afforded a 
bracing effect on uppers, but furnished an outlet 
for considerable quantities of common. California 
is still in the market to the limit, it would appear, 
but there is a lull in the demand from the Atlantic 
coast. 

The West Coast Lumbermen’s Association review 
notes that for the week ended Oct. 15, 100 mills 
reporting, the volume of new business fell off 
slightly but still remained above production and 
shipments. The total was 77,456,366 feet. Of that 
total, 36 percent, or 28,166,366 feet, was for water 
delivery. Of the water business, 18,388,366 feet 
was coastwise and intercoastal and 9,778,000 ex- 
port. Rail business amounted to 1,643 cars; ship- 
ments, 1,554 cars; unshipped balance, 3,592 cars. 
Production was 65,025,043, or 15 percent below 
normal. Shipments totaled 63,792,927 feet. Of 
water shipments, 9,007,899 feet moved coastwise, 
and 8,165,028 cleared overseas. 

The West Coast Lumbermen’s Association has 
been notified by the Ohio Association of Retail 
Lumber Dealers of its inability to accept an invi- 
tation to visit mill operations in Washington and 
Oregon this winter. The reason is such poor busi- 
ness as to render it impossible to make up a special 
excursion for the journey to the Coast. It is pos- 
sible that a number of Ohio dealers may join Coast 
excursions which are still under consideration by 
eastern and mid-west retail lumber associations. 

Washington has received $77,180.59 as its share 
of the annual receipts from the eight national 
forests located within the State. The sum repre- 
sents from 10 to 25 percent of all funds taken in 
from the national forests for the fiscal year which 
closed June 30, 1921. The Federal fund is appor- 
tioned among twenty-five counties. Since 1906 
the total receipts from this source have been 
$715,226. A total of 10 percent of forest receipts 


is spent within the counties by the Forest Service 
on roads and trails. 

Examinations for forest ranger will be held 
Oct. 25 in Seattle, Bellingham, Okanogan, Olympia, 


Republic, Tacoma and Wenatchee. The position 
of ranger is described as no snap, since it means 
fighting forest fires, building trails, bridges, tele- 
phone lines, lookout houses, marking and scaling 
timber and looking after live stock grazing on 
national ferests. 

O. E. Renfro, of the Byrne-Renfro Lumber Co., 
Kansas City, spent Monday and Tuesday in Seattle. 

A. L. Dunn, president of the Dunn Lumber Co., 
is in Minneapolis. He will be absent about ten 
days. 

J. H. Whittlesey, traveling freight agent of the 
Pere Marquette, Minneapolis, is in the city this 
week extending his acquaintance among lumber- 
men, and assuring the trade generally that rail- 
road rates are certain to come down. Another 
railroad visitor is W. R. Crowe, of San Francisco, 
Pacific .coast representative of the Erie. He states 
that as soon as the lumber business offers sufficient 
encouragement, the Erie will establish an office in 
Seattle. 

E. W. Wood, who has been in Seattle for a year 
and a half as manager of the west Coast office of 
the James G. Noll Lumber Co., will return to 
Denver about Nov. 1 to become manager of the 
retail yards of the same concern. The Coast office 
temporarily will be closed and the business of the 
company handled by James G. Hall, of the Garland- 
Hall Lumber Co., who formerly was connected with 
the James G. Noll Lumber Co. Mr. Wood has made 
a large number of friends among west Coast lum- 
bermen during his stay in Seattle. 


CENTRALIA, WASH. 


Oct. 22-—Owing to the threatened railroad 
strike, new business placed has been for immediate 
shipment. Shipments have been above normal on 
that account. Cargo business is good, there be- 
ing several large inquiries out for fir, hemlock and 
for cedar squares for export to Japan. Cedar poles 
and piling are picking up, with the prospects of 
there being a good demand for local use as well as 
for cargo shipment. Shingles are strong. There 
is a good demand for lath from the California dis- 
trict. 

The J.. E. Williams cross arm factory at Centralia 
reports a good business. The company is doubling 
the capacity of its dry kiln to take care of new 
business. It specializes in cross arms, the fir in 
this district being especially suitable. 

The Bashor & Stover shingle mill, east of Kelso, 
resumed operation after a year’s shutdown. The 
Kelso Shingle Mill Co. also started up after an 
extended shutdown. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


Oct. 22.—The market is firm on all kinds of lum- 
ber. The San Francisco demand has increased and 
retailers are doing a better business, with conbider- 
able home building under way. Local mill agents 
and commission men are busy and the cargo mills 
are oversold on Douglas fir. Rush orders have been 
placed for rail shipments in view of the possibility 
of a strike. Building is fairly active in this city 
and nearby territory, with an encouraging outlook 
for the coming year. Retailers are now holding 
pretty firm on prices and are filling in stocks. 
Steam schooners are making good time and freight 
rates are weak on the Coast. 

R. F. Pray, resident manager of the Red River 
Lumber Co. at Westwood, is visiting the city office. 
The cut has been increased. Orders now average 
about twenty-five carloads a day. There is a fair 
assortment of stock, but some items are short. 
Willis J. Walker, vice president, reports prices 
well maintained. Some of the low mills are asking 
$15 more for shop than they did a short time ago. 

BE. A. Blocklinger, president of the Chiloquin 
Lumber Co., this city, has gone to Chiloquin. He 
is planning to build a logging railroad. He will 
visit, also, the Dorris Lumber & Box Co.’s factory 
at Dorris. 

J. M. White, resident manager of the Weed Lum- 
ber Co. at Weed, is paying a visit to the city office. 
There is a fair assortment of white pine on hand. 
The demand is good and prompt shipments are 
being made. 

Cc. E. de Camp, of the Caspar Lumber Co., this 
city, reports a very good California demand for 
redwood, with stocks low at the yards. He expects 
to see a continued demand with prices tending 
upward. 

The Hammond Lumber Co., this city, is making 
a moderate cut at Eureka. There is a good Cal- 
ifornia demand for redwood and eastern business 
has been looking up a little. The company’s fir 
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mill at Astoria, Ore., is operating on coastwise and 
offshore business. 

Charles R. McCormick & Co., this city, are doing 
a very good volume of California business on 
Douglas fir. Prices on clears have been advancing 
at the mills and stocks are scarce. Commons, also, 
are stronger, with moderate stocks available. 

. Hughes, representing the Peninsula Lum- 
ber Co. and the West Oregon Lumber Co., of Port- 
land, reports a steady demand for Douglas fir in 
California, yards buying for sixty days ahead. 

M. L. Euphrat, manager of the Wendling-Nathan 
Co., this city, reports that there has been a brisk 
demand for Douglas fir thruout California on the 
rising market. Altho stocks of clears are short at 
the northern mills, he is getting prompt shipments 
and taking care of his trade. The yards are filling 
in stocks that have been depleted for some time 
and it looks as if the demand would continue into 
the coming year. A. L. Hoover, the firm’s Los 
Angeles representative, is here and reports a very 
good business. 

The Santa Fe Lumber Co., this city, has a good 
volume of rail business on Douglas fir. Deliveries 
have slowed down a little, with not so many cars 
available. The San Joaquin Valley yards are filling 
in stocks, and business is looking up. 

The Pacific Lumber Co.’s stocks of dry clear will 
be built up as fast as possible, in view of the 
shortage. The company is considerably oversold on 
redwood siding. 

F. B. Hutchens, general manager of the Fruit 
xrowers’ Supply Co., is in the city and reports a 
fair output of white pine. The California Fruit 
Growers’ Exchange will use a good proportion of 
the output. 

R. D. Baker, president of the Lassen Lumber & 
Box Co., this city, will meet Treasurer George N. 
Glass, of Pittsburgh, at Susanville on Oct. 23. He 
is accompanied by Charles Weber, treasurer of the 
Keystone Lumber Co., of Pittsburgh. After in- 
apecting the Lassen Lumber & Box Co.’s plant, they 
will come to San Francisco to attend the Pacific 
Logging Congress. The white pine mill at Susan- 
ville is running double time and dry stocks are 
pretty well sold up. The box factory is well 
supplied with orders. 

L. A. Morrison, representing the Eastern & West- 
ern Lumber Co., of Portland, is finding an im- 
proved demand for Douglas fir in California. Up- 
pers are not very plentiful, but regular customers 
are being taken care of. Vertical grain flooring is 
scarce. 

F. B. Macomber and Hunter Savidge, of the 
Macomber-Savidge Lumber Co., this city, are in 
Medford, Ore., attending the trial of their suit 
against the Big Pines Lumber Co. for the collec- 
tion of $22,000, alleged to have been advanced on 
a contract for lumber. Bart. Macomber reports 
some good sales of white and sugar pine shop. 
Everything is looking up, with prices holding firm 
on good eastern inquiries. Box lumber is scarce 
and higher. 

A. A. Baxter, general manager of J. H. Baxter 
& Co., this city, who has been making some sales 
for water shipment to New York, says the Daquglas 
fir market is strengthening. He sees the necessity 
of a balance wheel in the domestic cargo business 
which would stabilize the market and benefit both 
manufacturers and buyers. 

J. J. Moore & Co., this city, have taken the 
steamer Helen on time charter for one year at 
approximately $1.10 per deadweight ton per month. 
The purpose of this charter is to handle a com- 
mitment of 20,000,000 feet of Japanese squares and 
cedar logs from North Pacific ports to the Orient, 
starting next January. W. L. Comyn & Co. have 
just chartered the British steamer Ethelstan, which 
will bring coal here from Cardiff and then take 
lumber to Australia and the Orient. 

F. 0. McGavic, representing the Pennsylvania 
Door & Sash Co., of Pittsburgh, is again at his city 
office, after having spent some time at Lakeview, 
Ore., looking over the firm’s timber holdings. He 
reports the white and sugar pine market looking up. 

Among the lumbermen in the city as visitors are: 
George Law, of the Feather River Lumber Co.; 
A. H. Landrum, of Visalia; W. A. S. Foster, of 
Willits; W. E. Woods, of the Woods-Beekman Lum- 
ber Co., of Beverly Hills; R. F. Pray, of Westwood. 


EVERETT, WASH. 


Oct. 22.—General conditions have bettered all 
along the line, the activities of the lumber and 
shingle mills having restored life to the logging 
end, and the middleman—operating tugboats—also 
shares in the revival. The tendency is toward in- 
creased demand and resultant higher levels. The 
Clark-Nickerson Ce. has put on a night shift of 
about one-third the number of men engaged on the 
day run. Any fear that may exist over the country 
that the ordered railroad strike would tie up 
transportation was not reflected in cancelation of 
orders placed with lumber mills here, this week 
showing increased bookings for several mills. Some 
of = larger mills depend entirely upon the rail 
service. . 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


Oct. 22.—The fir market is fairly active, with 
indications of a shortage of clears and uppers and 
advancing prices. California is the heaviest buye: 
of clears and among foreign buyers the Japanes 
are still leading. Australia is coming into the 
market and some business is showing from the 
west Coast. The western pine market is improving 
and there is talk of an advance of $5. The demani 
for spruce has also improved and values are 
stronger. The red cedar market which fell off 
about a week ago and dropped from 35 cents t 
50 cents a thousand is said to have found its 
level and is beginning to show strength again. Fi 
lath are in demand and orders are said to have bee: 
placed at $7. There is a scarcity of clear logs. 

The sudden advance in fir prices about two weeks 
ago is being discussed a great deal among thi 
wholesale trade here, not a few leaning to the 
position that the increase in demand was not suffi 
cient to justify the sudden elevation. At any rate, 
it goes to show that manufacturers have their 
finger on the pulse and are exceedingly sensitive 
to any change in the situation. John Saari, presi- 
dent of the Saari-Roblin Lumber Co., says it is a 
doubtful question with him whether there has been 
sufficient demand to justify the rapid advances of 
the last thirty days. He thinks most of the pur- 
chases have been made by wholesalers speculating 
on the market, anticipating a demand from the 
trade. He admits, however, that purchases have 
been sufficiently large practically to clean the mills 
of uppers. 

R. P. Arkley, wholesale lumber dealer of Che- 
halis, Wash., was in Portland this week on a busi- 
ness trip. Mr. Arkley and his brother, A. K. 
Arkley, have joined forces and are now operating 
under the name of the Arklely Bros. Lumber Co., 
with headquarters at Chehalis. They are also 
conducting a retail yard, formerly operated by the 
Chehalis Mill Co., and are doing a big local busi- 
ness. Mr. Arkley explains that there is a great 
building activity in the Chehalis section, one of 
the most prosperous districts of the State of Wash- 
ington. The Chehalis Mill Co. will henceforth 
devote all its attention to the manufacture of 
lumber. 

A. W. Cooper, secretary-manager of the Western 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association, left this week for 
San Francisco, accompanied by Mrs. Cooper, in 
response to the report that Mrs. Cooper’s brother, 
State Forestry Homans of California, was critically 
ill at that place. From San Francisco, Mr. Cooper 
will go to Minneapolis before returning to Portland. 
R. J. Knott, traffic manager of the association, will 
leave Nov. 5 for Minneapolis to attend a traffic 
conference. Selwyn Sharp, statistical manager of 
the association, underwent an operation this week, 
but is now on the road to recovery. 

Harry O’Neil, of the Peck-O’Neil Lumber Co. of 
Ridgefield, Wash., has disposed of his one-half 
interest in the sawmill to H. C. Clair, jr., of Port- 
land. The deal was closed last week and the new 
manager has stepped into the harness. The mill 
has a daily capacity of about 55,000 feet. The mill 
has been idle since last June but will resume opera- 
tions soon. Mr. Clair is a son of H. C, Clair, of the 
Clarke County Timber Co., and one of the best 
known logging camp operators in the Pacific North- 
west. The name of the Ridgefield mill will hence- 
forth be the Ridgefield Lumber Co. Mr. O’Neil, who 
retires, is president of the Ridgefield Light & Power 
Co. He will spend the winter in Portland and next 
spring enter the lumber business again. 

J. H. McDonald, of the Barker-Beach Lumber 
Co., left today on a tour of the Puget Sound and 
Grays Harbor countries where he will size up 
conditions. 

R. F. Lynch, formerly of Grand Rapids, Mich., 
has opened an office in the Northwestern Bank 
Building here, where he is conducting a wholesale 
business in lumber and box shooks. Mr. Lynch 
was in the wholesale lumber game in Grand Rapids. 

Charles E. Putman, who is now dealing ex- 
clusively in shingles, says that the market has 
regained its stability and prices have found their 
level. So far as the shingles shipped in transit 
were concerned, he says, they were intended to 
take care of the trade in the event of the railroad 
strike, and hence the effect on the market in gen- 
eral can be only temporary, and has been dis- 
counted already. 

L. G, Raymond who has been in the retail lum- 
ber business here has gone into the wholesale game 
with offices in the Northwestern Bank Building. 

The Oregon American Lumber Co. is now clear- 
ing a site for a large mill at Veronia on the Ne- 
halem River, where a mill town will also be estab- 
lished. This is the company in which Charles S. 
Keith, of Kansas City, recently became one of the 
principal owners. 

Oscar Nelson has resigned as sales manager for 
the R. S. Shaw Lumber Co. He has not yet an- 
nounced his future activities. 

A. C. Dixon, manager, and L. L. Lewis, sales man- 
ager, of the Booth-Kelly Lumber Co., Eugene, have 
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gone east to look over the situation and the result 
of their investigation will decide whether or not 
the company’s two mills are to resume operations 
at once, 

M. D. Olds, of Cheboygan, Mich., owner of the 
Pacific Eastern Railroad of Medford, Ore., was in 
Portland this week. 

John P. Van Orsdel, logging engineer, has gone 
to Groveland, Calif., where he will lay out a 
woods and sawmill operation for an eastern com- 
any. 

: J. M. Coin, secretary of the Sterling Lumber Co., 
Philadelphia, was in Portland recently on a tour 
of the Pacific coast. 

H. P. Edward, sales manager for the Hammond 
Lumber Co., has figured out that in the event that 
the general railroad strike is called lumber produc- 
tion in the Pacific Northwest will be cut down to 
30 percent of normal within the period of one 
week after the strike is in effect. ‘“But,’’ says he, 
“Jumber is not like butter, it will keep and the 
demands of today, if not filled, will in all prob- 
ability be the demands of tomorrow.” 

The International Lumber Co., D. W. Taylor, 
manager, is now in its new and larger offices on 
the eighth floor of the Northwestern Bank Building. 

Duval Jackson, president of the East Oregon 
Lumber Co., with mill at Enterprise, Ore., and 
headquarters in Kansas City, Mo., was in Portland 
this week, and was shown the harbor and port 
facilities of the city by W. H. Andersen, of the 
Patrick-Andersen Corporation. Mr. Jackson said 
that the pine situation seems better and he looks 
for a good volume of trade next year. The com- 
pany is moving its selling office to Kansas City. 
It was at the mill at Enterprise. 

On Nov. 2 there will be a hearing in Portland 
before an Interstate Commerce Commission exam- 
iner on the Soo Line rate case, in which Willam- 
ette Valley mills and those on the Spokane, Port- 
land & Seattle line are asking rates that will 
permit them to enter Soo line territory on equa) 
terms with other lumber producing sections. 

Cc. BE. Dant, of Dant & Russell; H. B. VanDuzer, 
of the Inman, Poulsen Lumber Co., and K. D. Daw- 
son, of the Columbia Pacific Shipping Co., left 
today for the Deschutes River on a fishing trip. 
Before leaving Mr. Dant said that the foreign de- 
mand for lumber is active. Japan is buying large 
quantities of squares, Australia is coming into the 
market, China is buying and some is coming to the 
west Coast. Dant & Russell have chartered large 
Norwegian steamers to carry lumber to the Orient. 
. Each has capacity for 4,500,000 feet and each will 
make three or four trips under the arrangements. 


KALISPELL, MONT. 


Oct. 22.—The Montana lumber market shows an 
upward trend, with mill shipments increasing 
slightly tho not sufficiently to encourage full time 
operation of the mills. Some mills are closing 
down, having sufficient stock cut to run them thru 
the winter, at least under the present demand. 
Among the mills operating are those situated 
along the, Great Northern company’s line. The 
P. L. Howe mill closed down this week after a short 
but successful season’s run. The planer will be 
continued in operation for some time. The Polleys 
Lumber Co.’s mill at Missoula and the Western 
Lumber Co.’s mill at Milltown are closed down for 
the present. 


TACOMA, WASH. 


Oct. 22.—Announcement of a reduction in lum- 
ber rates from the Pacific Northwest to New York 
and middlewestern points has roused the hopes of 
local manufacturers that early action will be taken. 
The representatives of the western lines have given 
out that the eastern carriers have agreed to the 
reduction which will become effective as soon as 
tariffs can be prepared. The new rates from the 
Coast to New York will be 93% cents, instead of 
$1.06% as at present, and from interior points to 
New York will be 90% cents. From the Coast to 
Buffalo, Pittsburgh and Central Freight Association 
points the rate will be 88% cents, instead of 94 
cents as at present, and from the interior to Cen- 
tral Freight Association points the rate will be 
85% cents. 

With a railroad strike threatening, lumber manu- 
facturers of southwest Washington are taking ad- 
vantage of the storage facilities at the new docks 
here and are rushing lumber shipments to Tacoma 
to be held for shipment by water. The new port 
docks have handled 14,358,000 feet of lumber and 
681,000 feet of logs in the period from March 25 
to Sept. 30, according to a report of the port com- 
missioner. 


The unusual demand from Japan for Puget 


Sound lumber is due to the Japanese Government’s 
embargo on the cutting of Japanese forests, accord- 
ing to reports received here by local lumbermen. 
Lumber carriers at Tacoma mills during the last 
week included the Colusa, at the St. Paul dock, for 
lumber for South America; the F. J. Luckenback, 
at the St. Paul dock loading for the east coast; the 





San Diego, at the St. Paul dock, for California ; 
the Kinno Maru, at the St. Paul dock, for the 
Orient ; the Cricket, at the Port dock, for Califor- 
nit; the Phyllis, at the Defiance mill, for Califor- 
nia; the Quinialut, at the Tidewater mill, for Cali- 
fornia, and the Cape Romain, at the Terminal dock, 
for New York. 

The State capitol committee has announced the 
sale to the Discovery Bay Logging Co., Seattle, of 
the timber on a quarter section of land in Clallam 
County held as part of the State capitol grant. The 
proceeds will be used in the construction of new 
State buildings. 

P. F. Knight, general manager of the Mutual 
Lumber Co., Bucoda, Wash., left this week for 
Denver, Colo., and points east. Mr. Knight is mak- 
ing the trip in the interests of the company, with 
the idea of making sales connections and gener- 
ally sizing up the market situation. 


ABERDEEN—HOQUIAM, WASH. 


Oct. 22.—Shipping has never been so brisk on 
Grays Harbor as at present. The 8,800-ton 
Munaires will take 3,000,000 feet of lumber to New 
York. The West Islip is loading 2,000,000 feet of 
lumber for Australia. The 8,880-ton West Isleta 
is loading 3,000,000 feet of lumber for New York. 
Today the 8,880-ton West O’Rowa will arrive to 
carry 2,500,000 feet of lumber to the Orient. 

Shingles slumped sharply the early part of this 
week. Extra *A* shingles dropped from $3.40 to 
$3.15 practically overnight. Extra *A* shingles 
had been commanding a higher price than clears 
on the Harbor, and the entrance of mills that ordi- 
narily do not cater to the California trade into the 
California market caused the depression. 

The arrival of a daughter at the home of John 
Wilson, senior member of the Wilson Bros. Lumber 
Co., has kept Mr. Wilson busy receiving congratula- 
tions during the last week. 

O. R. Schramm, sales manager of the Grays Har- 
bor Commercial Co., is in California on a three 
weeks’ business trip. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


Oct. 22.—Firmness characterizes the market all 
along the line. While it has not shown notable 
changes in prices, some operators are asking $23 
flat, ship’s tackle, for common. Wholesale change 
sheet No. 20 and retail list No. 31, both effective 
Oct. 15, carry the advances to that date. These 
had been expected by the trade and have had no 
apparent appreciable effect on the demand, which is 
still active. 

Building permits for this month presage another 
new record ; to the night of Oct. 18 they numbered 
2,511, of $5,575,026 estimated value. September’s 
total estimated value was $8,303,665. 

A marked slackening of the inbound movement 
of lumber by water is shown for the first nineteen 
days of October, when the total of arrivals at Los 
Angeles harbor was reported as 58, of which 39 
were fir and 19 redwood. The fir boats’ capacity 
was 44,905,000 feet; that of the redwood carriers 
9,855,000 feet. 


The L. W. Blinn Lumber Co. has moved its office 
from the Central Building to the site of its new 
yard, on South Alameda Street. The Pacific Mill 
& Timber Co. has moved its office to 609 Central 
Building. 


E. F. Heiser is incorporating a company to open 
yards at Glendale and Marian, Calif. 

The Gilliland-Siemen Lumber Co. has been in- 
corporated by J. R. Gilliland, W. H. Siemen and 
J. B. Privett, with a capital stock of $50,000. 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 


Oct. 24.—The market continues to show the same 
characteristics as during the last two weeks. Or- 
ders are somewhat heavier than either shipments 
or production. The mills are making little effort 
to increase output. There has been some advance 
but the fact that mills are continuing to book fairly 
heavy shows that most of them do not expect any 
considerable upward movement. It is thought that 
recent activity has been partly due to the prospect 
of a railroad strike and represents filling-in orders. 
There can be no very heavy demand, it is believed, 
until railroad rates are reduced. There is no car 
shortage in these parts. A serious drouth ex- 
tends thruout the entire South. A number of mills 
are in considerable difficulty on account of lack of 
water, 

The lumber fraternity has been complimented by 
the Louisiana State Fair Association thru desig- 
nation of Tuesday, Nov. 1, as Lumbermen’s Day 
at the 1921 State fair, which opens at Shreveport 
Nov. 27 and runs eleven days. The official family 
has several lumbermen among its members, includ- 
ing the following officers as directors: George 
Freeman, jr., of Victoria Lumber Co., president; 
Robert T. Carr, of C. C. Hardman Co. (formerly 
handling lumber), first vice president; S. H. Bol- 
inger, of Bolinger Lumber Co.; E. A. Frost of 
Frost-Johnson Co., and W. A. Robinson, of the 
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Or d er What You 


Require 





Now 


while we can make prompt 
shipments from stock on hand. 

















FIR 
Spruce, Hemlock 


Timbers, Bridge, Track 

and Car Material 
Dimension, Shiplap, 
Boards, Yard Stock. 
Spruce Plank 
a specialty 









Get our list today. 


Newbegin Lumber Co. 


1052 Pacific Ave. 
TACOMA, WASH. 


Duluth—Lyceum Bldg. 
H. S. Robb, Mgr. 








ALIFORNIA 
WHITE PINE 


We inv:te your orders for 


Box, Shop and Clears 


Our lumber is Soft and Light 


Clover Valley 











Bry or 
x factory 
Let us Lumber Co. / a: planing 
rf 
quote General Office: Loyalton i 
you today. RENO, NEV. California 











CALIFORNIA 


REDWOOD 


Siding Finished Tanks Shop 
Finish Tank Stock Ties 
Ceiling Silo Stock Timbers 
Mill Work Squares Flitches 


Union Lumber Co. 


FORT BRAGG, CALIFORNIA 


Croker Building, * San Francisco 
Merchants Nat'l Bank Bldg., Log Angeles 
Grand Central Terminal, - New York 
McCormick Building, - e Chicago 
Plymouth Building, - - Minneapolis 


LONGFIR JOISTS —— 
ano BiG TIMBERS 


vee.) | pat CEDAR AND SPRUCE 
FORNIA REDWOOD 
RED CEDAR SHINGLES 








eee CO B.WAITE LUMBER CO. 
Transfer INNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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PORTLAND, ORE. 


AND THE COLUMBIA VALLEY 








Pacific Coast 
Forest Products 


—anything you need in 
Douglas Fir Red Cedar 
Western Hemlock 
Sitka Spruce Western Pine 
California White Pine 


We ship by rail or water anywhere. 


Griswold - Sand Lumber Co. 


Associate Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


San Francisco Office: Tone Gasco Building, 
16 California Si GG PORTLAND, ORE. 














EFFICIENT 
§\\ DISTRIBUTION 


SS 


( : 
G 
Spruce Boards 


Box 
Spruce Lumber 


(Kiln Dried and S2S ) 











Common Spruce 
Dimension 


BUEHNER 


Lumber Company 


General Sales Offiees: 


PORTLAND, OREGON vy 











¥ 


We Cater to 
Eastern Buyers 


who demand uniform quality and 
millwork on all orders for 


Fir, Spruce, Noble Fir 


and 
West Coast Products 


We are wholesalers and direct 
mill representatives for 500, 
feet of lumber daily. 
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Gerlinger-Anderson Co. 


— Portland, Ore. | 


q Louis Gerlinger, Jr. .H.J. Anderson Geo.T.Gerlinger 











(cme -—)\ 
Extensive Manufacturers of 


Western 


Red Cedar 


We guarantee to handle every Posts 
order to the entire satisfac Poles 
tion of our customers. Piling 


Write or telegraph us at our expense 
for our latest price reductions. 


Northern Cedar Company 


L SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
\ 


~——— 

















Robinson-Slagle Co. Some of the lumber companies 
of the State will be among the exhibitors. 


WARREN, ARK. 


Oct. 24.—The pine market continues strong, 
prices advancing thruout the entire list. Uppers 
are in strongest demand, with B&better flooring 
leading the demand, also the advance. Uppers are 
scarce and few orders are being placed. Common 
stock has not shown such increases as have uppers. 
Straight car orders are very plentiful. Inquiries 
are heavy from all users of lumbers. Retailers 
are placing rush orders with hopes of replenish- 
ing depleted stocks. This week’s bookings exceeded 
those of last week by a few cars. 

The hardwood market shows quite an improve- 
ment. Flooring manufacturers and the furniture 
people are buying quite heavily, but their purchases 
are mostly of the upper grades. There have been 
some advances in uppers. Common is showing a 
little strength. Hardwood flooring is in good de- 
mand and prices are advancing. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


Oct. 24.—Broadly speaking, the lumber situation 
continues to improve, prices mounting slowly and 
the demand steadily increasing. However, the last 
week has witnessed several decided fluctuations. 
Some buyers are hitting the market heavy in order 
to increase their stocks before the strike takes 
place; others apparently being content to await the 
result. Meantime stocks on ceiling and flooring 
are very low. The improvement in low grade sid- 
ing and other items is an encouraging feature of 
the present market. 

Plans are being formulated by J. G. Simpson, 
head of the local Hoo-Hoo, assisted by J. L. R. 
Kilgore, for a great concatenation on Nov. 19 at 
Lake Charles. It will take place at the same time 
as the convention of lumber exchange, 


HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


Oct. 24.—There was no let-up in demand during 
last week. Practically all items of shed stock con- 
tinue strong. Dimension continues to strengthen. 
Orders for decking are still numerous and the mills 
are well sold up on this item. Sill and framing or- 
ders are out, but more could be handled. Timber 
orders with heart specifications continue to come, 
and orders for common cutting are more plentiful. 
Dry weather has helped those mills having plenty 
of water available, but a number of mills have been 
forced to close down because they have been unable 
to get water for their boilers, as it has not rained 
in some localities for several weeks. 

The Turner Lumber Co., Avera, Miss., will close 
its mill in a few days to make general repairs and 
add new equipment, 

The sawmill of the Tallahalla Lumber Co. at 
Ora, Miss., cut its last log last Thursday. The 
planing mill will be continued in operation for sev- 
eral months. When all work is finished the plant 
will be moved to some other point. 


MERIDIAN, MISS. 


Oct. 24.—The pine market appears to be holding 
its own. Mills report that they are being offered 
a good deal more business than they care to accept, 
as they do not consider prices in line. Mixed 
orders for dimension or for specified lengths ap- 
pear to be the main feature of orders being offered. 
They are mainly for straight No. 1 common and 
appear rather hard to place because of broken 
stocks at the mills. Boards are still scarce and 
are holding firm at $2 over prices of thirty days 
ago. - From all reports obtainable production is in- 
creasing, as a good many mills that have been 
idle for twelve months have resumed. 


JACKSON, MISS. 


Oct. 25.—Local lumbermen report that all gains 
made in the southern pine market during the last 
few weeks have been kept and that on some items 
further advances have been posted during the last 
week. The demand continues with unabated vigor 
for mixed cars of yard and shed stock, and the 
buyers are hard pressed to cover their requirements 
in the upper grades at good mills. Some mills 
are already reporting that they are oversold on 
items of No. 2 and No. 3 common which were in 
large surplus a few weeks ago. There is a scarcity 
of dry 8- and 10-inch No. 2 and No. 3 common 
in this section. Most mills are refusing to sell 
lumber for future shipment. 

Local manufacturers of hardwood report the mar- 
ket very much improved. A decided improvement 
in demand is causing prices to firm up considerably. 
Furniture manufacturers have begun buying for 
more than immediate needs and the building trades 
are being compelled to use lower grades on account 
of scarcity of the uppers. The low ocean rates 
have caused such an improvement in the export 


market that none of the local mills have any ex- 
port stock on hand. Low grades are moving in 
larger volume than heretofore and better prices 
are being obtained. No. 1 gum and oak advanced 
$3 to $5 recently. The lower grades have also 
advanced. The mills are turning down orders now 
that they would have been glad to accept thirty 
days ago. 

F. L. Adams, treasurer and general manager of 
the Newell Lumber Co., of Eunice, La., announces 
that one of its sawmills will start cutting hard- 
wood in a few days. Reisner & White, engineers, 
are locating a railroad out of Bastile eight miles 
north to the company’s timber holdings, 


ORANGE, TEX. 


Oct. 24.—Whether they are stocking up against 
the possibility of a general rail tie-up or realize 
there is small possibility of lumber prices being 
lower at any time soon, retailers have been sending 
in an unusually large number of orders during the 
last ten days. Railroad orders continue to come 
in also, showing no signs of diminution on account 
of the threatening labor situation. Prices are 
holding. 

General Manager F. H. Farwell, of the Lutcher 
& Moore Lumber Co., left Friday night by rail tor 
Tampico. The Lutcher & Moore people have for 
years enjoyed a splendid trade with Tampico and 
the Mexican oil fields, and the general opinion here 
is that Mr. Farwell is going to Mexico to perfect 
arrangements for materially increasing his firm’s 
business in the southern republic. 


MOBILE, ALA. 


Oct. 24.—Good inquiry for export lumber has 
been noted in the local market during the last week, 
prices showing a tendency to stiffen. This is espe- 
cially true of the West Indian countries, where the 
old established concerns offer to take liberal 
quantities of southern pine lumber at ruling prices. 
Local lumbermen believe that late fall and early 
winter will see a decided improvement in the mar- 
ket, and prices are held firm at recent advances, 
with a tendency to go even higher. The West In- 
dian trade is looked upon as the most promising 
for the near future. The better grades of southern 
pine are in fair demand at the recently advanced 
prices, with shed stocks advancing slightly in the 
last week or two, except in 1 by 4 No. 2 strips, 
which have lagged. Of these there is said to 
be an overstock. Dimension continues to im- 
prove. The railroads have not come into the 
market as extensively as had been expected, so 
prices on railroad stocks have not advanced in 
keeping with those on other items. Hardwoods 
are in fair demand and quotations remain around 
the figures that have obtained the last several 
weeks. The Bentley & Emery mill at Ovett, Miss., 
started up Wednesday of this week. The Gains- 
town Manufacturing Co.’s mill at Gainstown re- 
sumed this week. Timbers, both southern pine and 
hardwood, have been in demand for export the last 
week or two, two big steamers and four schooners 
now loading here for foreign countries, and two 
having taken cargoes of cross-ties for the north 
Atlantic during the last week. Of the hardwoods, 
poplar, walnut and ash have been the leaders in 
the export movement. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


Oct. 24.—The volume of business in North Caro- 
lina pine during the last week was just as large 
as that of the week previous, and would have been 
larger but for the mills being oversold on a great 
many items. Buyers have centered their attention 
on items which have heretofore been moving slowly. 
The volume of inquiries promises a brisk trade for 
some time. Mills will be kept pretty busy for the 
next six to eight weeks. The threatened railroad 
strike is causing no end of worry and trouble at 
the mills because buyers are all asking at once for 
immediate shipment of old orders. 

Sales of 4/4 edge No. 2 and better have been 
slightly larger during the week in single carload 
and small lots for prompt shipment. Few mills 
will sell any further ahead. Prices are still ad- 
vancing. ‘The same is true of 4/4 No. 2 and better 
and thicker stock widths. There is a brisk demand 
for 4/4 No. 3 stock widths, rips, bark strips, mis- 
cuts etc., and prices have been raised a little. 
Four-quarter edge No. 3 is also moving more 
briskly and at better prices. Many yards are un- 
able to get No. 2 and better promptly. There is 
also a better demand for 4/4 and thicker edge in 
mixed carlots but few mills have any 6/4 and 8/4 
edge to offer. 

There is a good sale for 4/4 edge box, rough 
and dressed, and the same is true regarding 4/4 
stock box, also 6/4 in the Pittsburgh territory. 
Box lumber is hard to buy. The demand for 4/4 
edge box dressed and resawn has not been so brisk 
as many buyers are holding off. No. 2 edge box 
and stock box are still moving briskly and most 
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ills have greatly reduced their surplus of edge. 
there is a better demand for box bark strips, re- 
awn and dressed, with buyers kicking against the 
iigher price altho wanting immediate shipment 
ilways. Sales are still small, Prices of low grade 
jumber are strong and some items have shown 
urther slight advances. 

There has been a very good demand for flooring, 
hin ceiling, partition, roofers etc. during the week 
ad mills having stock for reasonably prompt ship- 

ment have been able to get more money. Judging 
‘rom the number of inquiries now coming in and 
the buying of rough stock by planing mills in the 
South, the demand is keeping ahead of the avail- 
ible supply. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Oct. 24.—Both the Southern Cypress Manufac- 
turers’ Association and the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation have organized exhibits for display at the 
Louisiana State Fair, which opens in a few days 
at Shreveport. The two exhibits will be housed, it 
is understood, in the New Orleans building at the 
fair. 

Chris A. Walker, manager of the Louisiana Red 
Cypress Co.’s hardwood department, left tonight 
for Memphis to establish the department’s new 
headquarters in the Bank of Commerce Building, 
that city. The department’s transfer to the Ten- 
nessee metropolis was announced in these advices 
last week. 8S. A. McKinney, formerly with the 
Fleming Lumber Co., of this city, who recently 
accepted a position with the hardwood divisien of 
the “Louisiana Red,”’ will go with the department 
to Memphis and hereafter make his headquarters 
there. 

Advices from Bogalusa, La., state that Frank T. 
Sullivan has been appointed acting purchasing 
agent of the Great Southern Lumber Co., during 
the absence of A. Driskell, who has been ill for 
several weeks and whe left a few days ago for his 
home in Kentucky, to recuperate. 

A dispatch from Monroe, La., states that the 
Williams Lumber Co. has moved its sawmill, for- 
merly located at Williams, and its planing mill at 
River Front, to West Monroe, and is preparing to 
resume operation, with sufficient orders in hand to 
keep both plants going for several months. 

From Eunice, La., comes word that the Newell 
Lumber Co. is extending its logging road into its 
timber and plans to resume operation both of its 
pine and hardwood mills, as soon as the extensions 
are completed, giving employment to several hun- 


dred men. 
TUSCALOOSA, ALA. 


Oct. 24.—Market conditions continue to show a 
slight improvement each week, tho inquiry has 
fallen off considerably during the last few days, 
because of the threatened railroad strike and also 
because of the expected reduction in freight rates. 
Inquiry on high grade flooring, finish and other 
high grade items has not shown any shrinkage. 
Stocks on high grade lumber are altogether inade- 
quate to supply the demand. Production is around 
25 percent of normal at the small mills, and the 
large mills are running to capacity. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Oct. 25.—With the American Legion taking over 
the town next week and something going on every 
minute, local lumbermen are not expecting to have 
much time to attend to business, especially those who 
were in the service. A great many of the “buddies” 
who saw service in the 20th Engineers will be here 
and the Kansas City men who saw service in the 
same outfit expect to show them a good time. 

Lumbermen who were showing considerable 
alarm last week over the threatened railroad strike, 
are not so much worried now, expecting that either 
there will be no strike or that if there is a walk- 
out it will be a fizzle. 

October probably will break records for the year 
for the value of building permits issued and possi- 
bly for the number of frame building permits. 
Permits issued last Thursday in value aggregated 
$1,040,350, of which $250,000 was for a church, 
and $750,000 for school additions. 


ATLANTA, GA. 


Oct. 24.—Southern pine production at the south- 
eastern mills has remained at about the same level 
during October, but inquiries and orders are 
Steadily increasing, having reached a point where 
the demand is now somewhat in excess of actual 
production. As a result many buyers are being 
compelled to take the lower grades. Prices are ad- 
vancing gradually and becoming more stable each 
week. The hardwood market also has experienced 
Steady improvement since the early part of October, 
and demand has reached a point where some of 
the larger mills are making preparations to redpen. 
However, there will be little activity in this re- 
gard until after the threatened railroad strike has 


been definitely decided one way or the other. Build- 
ing operations over the Southeast are increasing 
steadily and much lumber is being disposed of. 

D. Dakin, vice president of the Hebard 
Cypress Co., of Waycross, Ga., one of the largest 
mills of its kind in the United States, has an- 
nounced that the plant increased operations 30 per- 
cent during September and expects shortly to ve 
operating at full capacity. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Oct. 25.—Optimism is increasing among lumber- 
men here and the outlook for a brisk fall and win- 
ter business is held to be decidedly encouraging, 
despite the railroad situation. Prices have ad- 
vanced slightly again, altho there has been no 
considerable change since last week. The tone of 
the market is firm and stronger. Scarcity at the 
mills is given as the reason for the difficulty in 
filling orders which are being booked. Industrial 
demand is improving and many inquiries are still 
being received from these sources. 

“There is more buying by retailers now, even 
with prices going up,” said Secretary W. B. 
Stayer, of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association 
of Pennsylvania, today. “They are willing to buy 
on a rising market. Demand is strong among the 
retailers for the simple reason that there is alot 
of building in sight and under way and they must 
keep their yard stocks replenished.” 

During the last week, Mr. Stayer said, his office 
has received 112 requests, by telephone and in 
writing, for the new plan book to be issued next 
February by the retailers’ association. It will con- 
tain 50 plans, including one for a 1-room bungalow 
with disappearing furniture. The association is 
spending $10,000 in getting out this book and its 
efforts are being rewarded with widespread interest 
among the lumbermen and the prospective builders. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Oct. 24.—That high grade lumber is in better de- 
mand on the New York market than poorer grades 
is indicated by interviews with a number of lead- 
ing New York lumber dealers. Especially is this 
true in the hardwood market, the dealers finding 
nothing to complain of in the price or demand for 
their finest quality products. The lower grades 
also have rallied somewhat in the last few days, 
and with~ each succeeding twenty-four hours it 
seems that an improvement is noted all along the 
line. It is the general opinion of dealers that 
the one thing that has inspired the market has 
been the tax exemption on dwellings. A good many 
dealers, some of them among the largest in this 
community, frankly say they have nothing-to worry 
about except a somewhat unsatisfactory price situ- 
ation. 

One dealer said today that the demand is coming 
largely from places within commutation distance 
of the Manhattan section. Manhattan lumber- 
men without exception have been compelled to 
broaden their activities in order to get any busi- 
ness worth while. Very little call for lumber is 
coming from the small rural districts. 

Outside of Manhattan, all lumber dealers are 
stocking up with shed and yard lumber in great 
quantities. At this time last year the lumber- 
men were letting their stocks dwindle almost to 
nothingness. There is very little old lumber in 
evidence anywhere. Most yards face the winter 
either completely stocked up or nearly so. 

Conditions in New York may be understood best 
from expressions of opinion by the lumbermen them- 


selves. The Walker Lumber & Timber Co., with 
offices at 5619 Grand Central Terminal, for in- 
stance, feels greatly encouraged by the gradual 


and continual uplift in the various branches of its 
business. The firm is especially enthusiastic over 
the increasing demand for all high grade lumber 
and the big business now being carried on in floor- 
ing materials. Practically all the lumber handled 
by this firm is obtained from the southern States, 
the main bulk of which is Florida longleaf pine and 
shortleaf pine from Georgia and South Carolina. 
Smaller quantities are secured from North Carolina 
holdings. The Walker company makes a specialty 
of southern pines of every description and in recent 
years has supplied enormous orders for cross ties 
and railroad material. Its planing mills are at 
Savannah, Ga., where working at capacity they are 
turning 100,000 feet of lumber a day. The com- 
pany also distributes its products to retail yards 
thruout the New England States and as far south 
as Richmond, Va. The retail business in New 
York City alone now reaches close to the $1,000,- 
000 mark. Norman A. Manderson, manager of the 
New York office, has recently returned from a trip 
over his territory in the East. He went as far 
south as Richmond. He says that business all 
along the line is showing marked improvement. He 
declared the dealers in Virginia were in a better 
frame of mind than he had seen them in a number 
of years, 


(Concluded on Page 76) 
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THE COLUMBIA VALLEY 


AND 


Lumbermakers 


A dependable source of 
supply for Eastern Buyers 
taking on a line of West 
Coast Products. 


Willapa Lumber Co. 


Mills, General Sales Office, 
RAYMGNP- ~—_s PORTLAND, ORE. 
DISTRICT OFFICES : 

NEW YORK, 2839 Grand Central Ter. Bidg. 
CHICAGO, 1204 Steger Bidg. 
MINNEAPOLIS, Lumber Exchange Bidg. 
OMAHA, Peters Trust Blug. 





— 
Geo. T. Mickle 
G0 Lumber Co. 


Cargo 
WHOLESALERS — MANUFACTURERS 


Douglas Fir 


Timber 

T a aia Spruce 

Yard St 

Mine Timbers Hemlock 
Railroad Red Cedar 
— Orira Cedar 


MILLS:—North Portland and Thornburg, 
Oregon; Yacolt, Washington 





{_ 1400 Yeon Building, PORTLAND, ORE. 








Resawed Fables 


is a collection of the funniest 
prosewritingsof “the lumber- 
man 


Poet. 
It is th day experi- 
oninel the abana, told 
with ber- 


asmile. Every lum 
man owes it to himself., 


Price postpaid, $1.00. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher 
431 Se. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 














MOTOR TRUCKS AND TRACTORS 


Sold by using the classified department. If you want 
to sell or want to buy, insert an advertisement in the 
‘“‘Wanted and For Sale Department’ of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, Manhattan Building, Chicago, Ill. 
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Our Specialty:— 


Red Cedar 
Shingles 


MIXED WITH 


SIDING 


CAN ALSO MIX FIR LUMBER 


C. B. Baxter & Co. 


Kansas City, Mo. J 


R. A. Long 
Building, 








LUNHAM & MOORE 
OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
Forwarding Agents. Marine Insurance 

New York, Produce Ex.,3 Great St., Helena, London, Eng. 

Unexcelled facilities for negotiating ocean freight 


contracts and effecting quickest dispatch from sea- 
board. We handle all classes of cargo and have‘ 











Special Department handling Export Lumber Shipments. 


SEATTLE 











The Western Lumber 


Sales Co. 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


Specialist in 
Fir Mouldings, Casing,Base 
and all Detail Stock 


Write for Prices on 


PACIFIC COAST LUMBER 


W. R. FIFER, 
Owner and Manager. 


TIMBERS 


Rough or. Dressed 


We specialize in timbers. Can fur- 
nish odd fractional sizes and long 
lengths. 


Our deliveries are always prompt 
and can give quick shipment when 
necessary, 


Herron Lumber Company 


W. W. HERRON, Pres. = 




















1010 White Bldg., SEATTLE, WASH. 











Dunn Lumber Company 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


FIR LUMBER, RED CEDAR 
SIDING AND SHINGLES 














LET US BE YOUR SALESMAN 


Your advertisement in the Wanted and For Sale De- 
partment will reach the people. 


Cc. E. Halpin, of the Stout Lumber Co., Thornton, 
Ark., spent some time in this city during the week. 


Albert Wallenstein, of the Lumber Mills Co., this 
week motored to Oconto, Wis., for a brief business 
visit. 

E. J. Hibbs, assistant sales manager for the Wag- 
gener Store Co., St. Louis, Mo., paid this city a 
business call last Wednesday. 


The Tri-State Lumber & Shingle Co., of Kansas 
City, Mo., this week opened a Chicago sales office 
at 1555 Conway Building, in the charge of E. D. 
Frost. 

Leonard W. Kearns, one of the prominent men 
in the leather belting industry, has affiliated him- 
self with the sales organization of the Chicago 
Belting Co., of Chicago. 


Cc. L. Gray, of the C. L. Gray Lumber Co., 
Meridian, Miss., paid a business visit to Chicago 
this week. Another southern lumberman here dur- 
ing the last few days was J. F. Liebke. 


E. C. Harlan, of the J. M. Harlan Lumber Co., 
Indianola, Iowa, was among the week’s lumberman 
visitors here, and he expressed himself confidently 
regarding the outlook for lumber in his section. 


W. H. O’Connor, formerly vice president of Clar- 
ence Boyle (Inc.), has severed his connection with 
that concern and joined the official personnel of 
the Landeck Lumber Co. as sales manager with 
headquarters in Chicago. 


Arthur Jarvis, of the Steven & Jarvis Lumber 
Co., Eau Claire, Wis., was in the city during the 
week on a business visit. Another northern lum- 
berman here during the last few days was J. J. 
Brennan, of the R. Connor Co., Marshfield, Wis. 


Ray Wilbur, of the Wilbur Lumber Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis., and his brother, Hawley Wilbur, in 
charge of the company’s Waukesha (Wis.) yard, 
were in Chicago during the last week, calling on the 
local trade and looking into general business con- 
ditions. 

W. J. McKee, superintendent of the Pickering 
Lumber Co.’s hardwood operations at Haslam, Tex., 
spent a few days of this week in Chicago, looking 
into general business conditions and conferring 
with W. L. Godley, manager of the company’s 
Chicago. office. 


C. S. Dodge, of C. S. Dodge & Son, Monroe, Wis., 
transacted business in Chicago this week. Mr. 
Dodge reported that so far as building and the 
lumber trade have been concerned, this year has 
been the best in a decade in his section, and he 
expects 1922 to be better still. 


J. S. Smith, vice president of the Johnson-Battle 
Lumber Co., Moultrie, Ga., was among the southern 
lumbermen who called on the local trade during the 
last few days. This concern specializes in car ma- 
terial, and Mr. Smith reports that business in this 
line is picking up steadily, and is already of sizable 
volume. 


N. C. Wagner, manager of the southern pine de- 
partment of the Chicago Lumber & Coal Co., St. 
Louis, Mo., and C. W. Reighard, secretary of the 
company, were in the city during the last week, 
conferring with C. E. Gillett and Rowland S88. 
Utley, in joint charge of the company’s Chicago 
sales offices. 


Murdo Gibson, timber land appraiser, Duluth, 
Minn., was in Chicago during the week, on a busi- 
ness visit. Mr. Gibson has spent a number of years 
investigating timber tracts both in the United 
States and Canada. Lately he has spent much 
time in northern Canada appraising large tracts for 
an American concern. 


Charles S. Keith, president Central Coal & Coke 
Co., Kansas City, Mo., was a Chicago visitor dur- 
ing the week, spending a couple of days here on 
important business matters. Mr. Keith reports a 
gratifying increase in the demand for southern 
pine and believes that not only will this demand 
continue but that there will be a very satisfac- 
tory advance in prices. 


Walter C. Miller, sales manager for Hillyer- 
Deutsch-Edwards, Oakdale, La., spent a few days 
in Chicago this week, and proceeded east, where 
he will visit the principal lumber markets to inves- 
tigate lumber trade conditions at first hand. Mr. 
Miller expressed himself as feeling “peppy” and 
encouraged by the recent trend of the market, and 
he looks for big developments in the near future. 


C. J. Robertson, vice president and general man- 
ager of the McDonald Lumber Co., Houston, Tex., 
was in the city during the week. He reports that 
the lumber market in the Southwest is very active, 


and that his company has booked all the business 
it can take care of. Mr. Robertson is on a business 
trip which will include a number of the principa! 
lumber distributing: centers in the middle West. 


A. J. Peavy, president of: the: Peavy-Byrnes Lum- 
ber Co., Shreveport, La., made a brief stop-over in 
Chicago on Friday of last week, on his return from 
the East, where he had spent some time on business 
matters. He was joined here by O. N. Cloud, sales 
manager for the company, who had attended the 
convention of the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, and they returned South together, via 
St. Louis. - 


C. R. Johnson, president of the Union Lumber 
Co., San Francisco, Calif., was in Chicago during 
the week, conferring with Harold A. Knapp, gen 
eral sales manager for the company, with headquar 
ters in this city. Mr. Knapp has just returned 
from a business trip to Indianapolis, and reports 
excellent trade conditions in that section. Thr 
Hoosier capital he called the brightest spot in this 
territory, with much building going on and contem- 
plated. 


A. L. Clark, of Dallas, Tex., and E. C. Knight, 
of Vancouver, B. C., spent several days in Chi 
cago during the week conferring on matters con 
nected with the Vancouver Lumber Co. (Ltd.), of 
which concern Mr. Clark is executive head. Mr. 
Clark and Mr. Knight left Thursday night for 
Vancouver, which is Mr. Knight’s home. Mr. Clark 
expects to spend several weeks there. His son 
James, who recently was married, is now located 
in Vancouver. 


L. O. Crosby, of Picayune, Miss., was among the 
prominent southern pine manufacturers who vis- 
ited Chicago this week. Together with Lamont 
Rowland, Mr. Crosby recently purchased the J. M. 
Griffin plant and timber at Blodgett, Miss., and 
they have organized the C & R Lumber Co., which 
will operate the plant purchased from Mr. Griffin. 
Mr. Crosby reports a very satisfactory increase in 
demand for southern pine, and one of his objects 
of his visit to Chicago was to arrange for some 
additional machinery for increasing the capacity 
of the plant at Blodgett. 


Charles J. Williams, vice president of the Moore 
Dry Kiln Co., with plants in Jacksonville, Fla., and 
North Portland, Ore., passed thru Chicago this week 
on his way from the Pacific coast to Florida. Mr. 
Williams says that business is picking up materially 
in the South and that the company has a lot of 
business in southern pine territory. The Pacific 
coast operators are just beginning to feel the better- 
ment in the market, at present having a ready and 
profitable market for clear stock but still finding 
it somewhat difficult to move common grades, 


C. R. Wisdom, sales manager of the Red River 
Lumber Co., Westwood, Calif., with headquarters 
in San Francisco, was in Chicago the latter part of 
last week, having just completed an extensive tour 
of the eastern markets, during which he made a 
eareful survey of conditions, present and _ pros- 
pective, particularly in the industrial trade. Mr. 
Wisdom was impressed with the growing feeling of 
confidence and optimism that he found everywhere 
and expressed himself as believing that while the 
improvement would be slow it would continue, and 
he looked for much better times ahead. 


MANY REQUESTS FOR LECTURE 


Chester J. Hogue, manager of the West Coast 
Forest Products Bureau, New York City, during 
luncheon on Friday of this week gave an illus- 
trated talk on west Coast forests and lumbering 
to members of the Lumbermen’s Association of Chi- 
cago. 

Mr. Hogue reports that this illustrated talk, 
bringing the audience as it does thru the giant 
forests of the West, visualizing the various phases 
of logging and manufacturing of lumber and show- 
ing the various uses to which Douglas fir is adapt- 
able, is much sought for by trade and technical 
organizations and colleges, and that he is kept 
exceedingly busy these days complying with re- 
quests for it. 

After attending the sessions of the National Re- 
tail Lumber Dealers’ Association, held in this city 
last week, Mr. Hogue visited the Forest Products 
Laboratory at Madison, Wis., to assist in the com- 
pilation of data on working values of structural 
timbers, and from there went to St. Paul, Minn., 
to codperate with the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. in 
codrdinating the trade extension work which that 
organization is conducting. 

Returning to Chicago, Mr. Hogue on last Tuesday 
night gave his illustrated talk on the Douglas fir 
industry before the Illinois Society of Architects, 
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lar monthly meeting at the Art Institute. 
On the following day he gave several similar talks 
at Urbana, Ill, before the engineering classes at the 
University of Illinois. After his appearance before 
the Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago, he ex- 
pected to leave for Syracuse, N. Y., to address stu- 
dents at the New York State College of Forestry ; 
then for Grand Rapids, Mich., where the Michigan 
Furniture Manufacturers’ Association and the 
Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association have 
expressed a desire to see the exhibition, and then 
hack to Boston, Mass., to address students of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology and later 
the students of the forestry college of Harvard 
University. 

Mr. Hogue’s illustrated lecture first introduces 
the audience to the Coast by showing a score or 
more of scenes calculated to give a general idea of 
the country ; then shows several specimens of tim- 
ber stands, followed by a number of scenes chosen 
because of the clearness with which they illustrate 
each phase of logging and transportation of logs 
to the mill. Next the audience is conducted to 
representative large mills, to witness the various 
stages of conversion of the log into lumber, and 
the exhibition is concluded by illustrating various 
types of logs and timbers, and their uses in general 
construction work. 


~ 


LECTURE ON BETTER HOME BUILDING 


There has recently been concluded at the Build- 
ing Material Exhibit, in the Leiter Building, Chi- 
cago, a series of lectures under the auspices of the 
architects’ committee on better homes and the 
Chicago Art Institute, on the subjects of home 
architecture, home decoration and landscaping, 
which proved very popular with prospective home 
builders, who attended in gratifying numbers. 

At these lectures, which were held in the after- 
noon of every day for a week, arose three ques- 
tions of particular interest. They were: Are 
tenants, confronted by exorbitant rents, being 
forced into a greater interest in home building than 
ever before? Is there a real opportunity for the 
manufacturer of building material to create a de- 
mand for his product thru an attractive, educa- 
tional exhibit? Do the cities of the United States, 
and particularly Chicago, stand on the threshold of 
one of the greatest home building booms in their 
civic histories? Each one of these questions were 
answered emphatically in the affirmative. 

The speakers included Ross Crane, head of the 
extension department of the Chicago Art Institute, 
who had as his subjects home design and decora- 
tion, and F. Cushing Smith, who spoke on land- 
scaping. Commenting on these lectures, F. E. 
Davidson, president of the IHinois Society of Archi- 
tects and chairman of the architects’ committee on 
better homes, said: 





While most of the members on our committee 
have been accustomed to dealing with larger archi- 
tectural problems than that of the small house, 
we know that Chicago tenants are going into the 
home building game on a bigger scale than ever 
next spring. We felt that if we could create a de- 
mand for more artistic small houses than the aver- 
age contractor puts up, give the prospective home 
owners a conception of the proper way to land- 
scape their grounds, and show them how to avoid 
the most inartistic types of furniture, the com- 
munity and the tenants would profit thereby. We 
were a little uncertain at first as to what the 
attendance would be, altho there was no admission 
charge, but the first day dispelled our fears. 





THE SECRETARY AND HIS DOG 


John G. Whittier, secretary of the New Jersey 
Lumbermen’s Association, Newark, while attending 
the retail convention in Chicago last, week told the 
following story about a fine and beautiful Airedale 
that had been given to him. He and his family 
loved this dog very much and thought a great deal 
of him but the dog developed a mania for chewing 
things up. 

One Saturday Mr. Whittier and his wife bought 
the children some new shoes. They took the shoes 
home and that night went to the movies leaving 
the dog in the house. When they came home they 
found that the dog had chewed the new shoes up. 

The next day was Sunday and along in the after- 
noon a young boy came to the house and said to 
Mr. Whittier, “Are you Mr. Whittier?’ “Yes.” 
“You got an Airedale dog?” “Yes.” “Well, I’m 
the newsboy that delivers the papers to your place 
and your dog has chewed up my pants and you’ve 
got to pay for them.” Mr. Whittier settled with 
the newsboy for $4. 

The rest of Sunday seemed to go by peacefully 
but the next morning Mr. Whittier was called to 
the phone and asked, “You got an Airedale dog?” 
“Yes.” “Well, he’s just chewed the pants off of a 
newsboy here and you've got to settle. This is 
policeman No. 672 and I’ll be right up to your 
house.” Mr. Whittier said that he had just set- 


tled with one newsboy but to come on up and Jet 
him know the worst. 

The policeman arrived on his horse and when he 
got off his horse and walked into the house he 





passed the Airedale dog lying peacefully on the 
front porch. Mr. Whittier pointed to the dog and 
said, “See, he is a very peaceful dog.” The police- 
man was invited inside for a little visit but he 
wasn’t in very long before they heard a lot of noise 
and on rushing out saw that the dog had tried to 
chew the saddle on the horse and the horse was 
trying to climb a tree to get out of the way of the 
dog. The policeman said, “Yes, that’s a nice, quiet, 
peaceful dog. It looks like it!” Mrs. Whittier 
said to her husband that they had better get rid 
of the dog as they couldn’t stand much more of 
that kind of thing, so Mr. Whittier made a present 
of the dog to the policeman. 

The policeman took the dog down to the station 
and all went well until along in the afternoon 
when all the policemen were called out of the 
station on duty. When they returned they found 
the dog had chewed up all the leather belts he 
could find. 

The dog was shot at sunrise. 





RAPIDLY RECOVERING FROM INJURIES 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Oct. 25.—Mare Lewis Wymond, 
of the Holly Ridge Lumber Co., this city, who was 
injured in an auto accident on Oct. 18, two hours 
after his marriage, has been released from the hos- 
pital, and Mrs. Wymond is recovering rapidly, tho 
it was at first thought she would die. The accident 
occurred while Mr. and Mrs. Wymond were driv- 
ing to the bride’s home, to change to traveling 
clothing prior to catching a train. At an inter- 
section the Wymond car struck another machine. 
Mrs. Wymond was badly cut about the throat. 





REPRESENTS MACHINERY HOUSE 


Eau Cwiairng, Wis., Oct. 24.—The McDonough 
Manufacturing Co., of this city, manufacturer of a 
complete line of sawmill machinery and band re- 
saws, announces that it is 
now represented in south- 
ern territory by Al. G. 
Flagstad, who has head- 
quarters in Alexandria, 


La. 

Mr. Flagstad is not a 
new representative of the 
company as he has been 





AL. G. FLAGSTAD, 
Alexandria, La. 


Representative for Mc- 
Donough Manufac- 
turing Co. 





connected with the Mc- 
Donough company in a 
sales and engineering ca- 
pacity for the last fifteen 
years; and is well versed 
in the problems confront- 
ing the millman, having 
also considerable practi- 
cal sawmill experience. 
He is well known among the sawmill operators, 
as he traveled practically over the entire country 
during his many years in the machinery business ; 
and he also enjoys a splendid reputation as a saw- 
mill designer and engineer, having designed and 
equipped some of the largest sawmills in this coun- 
try. 








NEW NORTHERN CONCERN ORGANIZES 


Harlow W. Maffett, for some time in charge of 
the Chicago office of the Charles Gill Lumber Co., 
of Wausau, Wis., and from here having general 
charge of that company’s sales, announces that he 
has resigned that connection, and has organized 
a manufacturing and wholesaling lumber business 
under the name of the Maffett-Graef Lumber Co., 
with headquarters at Appleton, Wis. Associated 
with Mr. Maffett are Lothar G. Graef and O. E. 
Knoke, both of Appleton. 

Mr. Knoke is well known thruout the North, hav- 
ing for many years operated logging camps, mill 
and yards at Hatley, Wis. He has recently com- 
pleted the construction of a thoroly modern band 
mill and planing mill at Appleton. ‘ 

Mr. Graef is head of the Graef Manufacturing 
Co., making sash, doors and millwork. During 
the Great War Mr. Graef served as major in the 
150th machine gun battalion of the famous Rain- 
bow Division. He is president of the Appleton 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Mr. Maffett has been active in the lumber busi- 
ness for more than fifteen years, and has gained 
wide experience in all its branches. After his 
initial connection with the Rice Lake Lumber Co., 
Rice Lake, Wis., he was for four years connected 
with the American Lumber Co., Albuquerque, N. M., 
in charge of the dressed lumber department. After- 
ward he was for some years with the Steven & 
Jarvis Lumber Co., Eau Claire, Wis., and for the 











last three has been associated with the Charles Gill 
Lumber Co. 

The Maffett-Graef Lumber Co. will specialize in 
northern lumber. The Chicago office of the Charles 
Gill Lumber Co. is now in the charge of Ansell 
Olson, who has assisted Mr. Maffett in its manage- 
ment since the recent resignation of W. H. Abbott. 





CELEBRATED 83RD BIRTHDAY 

DALLAS, TEX., Oct. 24.—An event of especial 
pleasure and interest to those who were present 
was an informal celebration of the eighty-third 
birthday of E. H. Lingo, of the Lingo Lumber Co. 
and other well known Texas retail lumber con- 
cerns, which occurred at Mr. Lingo’s palatial home 
in Dallas recently. Mr. Lingo, who is the dean of 
retail lumbermen in Texas, was one of the organ- 
izers of the Lumbermen’s Association of Texas and 
has been a strong supporter of it during the many 
years of its existence. Mr. Lingo recently returned 
from a summer vacation trip spent in Montreal, 
Canada, and on his eighty-third birthday was con- 
plimented by his many friends on his hale and 
hearty appearance, the outward evidence of many 
years yet remaining to him of a happy, prosperous 
and useful life. Among those at the informal din- 
ner and celebration was his partner, Willard Bur- 
ton, who did the honors and served the guests with 
a liquid refreshment that not always may be found 
at celebrations in these modern days. A palatable 
birthday cake with steaming coffee completed the 
dinner menu, after which the guests inspected Mr. 
Lingo’s beautiful home and were charmed with 
everything and much interested especially by the 
beautiful chickens that occupied the poultry yard. 


A COAST MILL CONSOLIDATION 


RAYMOND, WasH., Oct. 22.—The Hart-Wood 
interests, well known sawmill and steamship op- 
erators, of Raymond, Wash., and San Francisco, 
Calif., have recently purchased the interests of 
Benjamin F. Johnson, of Raymond, in the 
Nemah River Logging Co. and the Hart-Wood 
Mill Co. This deal brings about the consolida- 
tion of the Hart-Wood interests into one own- 
ership. A. W. Hart, nephew of F. A. Hart, 
president of the company, will be manager of 
the consolidated mills. A. W. Hart has for the 
last few years been manager of the Quinault 
Lumber Co., at Raymond, which is owned by the 
Hart-Wood people. The consolidation gives the 
company the opportunity to make up cargo or- 
ders from the two mills, which are located at 
points opposite one another on Willapa Har- 
bor. The company caters very largely to the 
cargo business with California and the Atlantic 
coast. Its Oregon sales offices are at Portland, 
Ore., and J. R. Bertholf is sales manager. Mr. 
Bertholf has been with the company for about 
seven years and only recently took charge of 
sales. He is well known to Pacific coast lumber- 
men, having started his lumber career with Wil- 
son Bros. Lumber Co., at Aberdeen, Wash. 

The officers of the Hart-Wood Lumber Co. 
are: F, A. Hart, Portland, Ore., president; W. 
H. Wood, San Francisco, vice president; R. A. 
Hiscox, San Francisco, secretary. 


WESTERN RETAILER STARTS NEW YARD 


TACOMA, WASH., Oct. 22.—The John Dower 
Lumber Co., which recently purchased the retail 
business in Tacoma of the St. Paul & Tacoma 
Lumber Co., has purchased a site in Puyallup, 
nine miles from Tacoma, and will operate a big 
retail lumber yard in that city. The yard will 
serve the Puyallup Valley territory, one of the 
richest farming districts in Washington State. 
The site selected has adequate trackage facili- 
ties. The Dower company will erect sheds and 
office buildings. E. N. Lindberg, who has been 
connected with the retail department of the St. 
Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., will have charge 
of the new Puyallup yard. W. C. Deering, gen- 
eral manager of the John Dower Lumber Co., 
will take active charge of the company’s busi- 
ness in Tacoma as soon as the new office build- 
ings now under construction are ready. Mr. 
Deering’s headquarters have heretofore been at 
Yakima, but he expects to move to Tacoma in 
the near future. Mr. Deering was sent from 
Minnesota. by the John Dower Lumber Co. when 
the firm bought out the eastern yards of the 
St. Paul mill more than a year ago. He is a 
notable tennis player and is: expected to take 
part in many local tournaments. 
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PLAN our HOME NOW 
Send for Stillwell Building 


Books with Economy Plans 
of new California Styles suitable for any 
climate. Famous for comfort and beauty. 
“Representative Cal. Homes’’ 
51 Plans—6 to 10 Rooms—$1. 
“The New Colonials ’’ 
: 60 Plans—5 to 12 Rooms—$1. 
aa eo ae ae ** West Coast Bungalows” 
60 one-story 5 to7 Rooms— $1. 
PECIAL OFFER: Send $2.50 for all 3 above books FREE 
and get book of 80 Special Plans, also Garage folder 
EXTRA—43“Little Bungalows” 3 to 6 Rooms—50c. 
Money back if not satisfied. 
E. W. STILLWELL & CO., Architects, 533 Calif. Bidg., Los Angeles 


Collections by Retail Lumber Dealers 4 «ries 


of letters 

by subscribers to the American Lumberman, giving their vlews 

“on the best way to handle the accounts of a retail lumber 

business, These letters offer many excellent ideas and it will 
repay any retail lumber dealer to read them carefully.. 


Fifteen cents, postpaid. 


American Lumberman, Publisher 431 So, Dearborn St., Chicago 








NEW YORK, N. Y. 
(Concluded from page 73) 


The Rice & Lockwood Lumber Co., large whole- 
saler in North Carolina pine, has received recent 
large shipments of spruce, Idaho pine and red cedar 
shingles. The district served by the company, 
which has its main office in Springfield, Mass., in- 
cludes New York, New Jersey and the New Eng- 
land States. The view of Julian A. Rice, manager 
of the New York office, may be summarized as fol- 
lows: “I am finding a good demand for all grades 
of lumber, but I am holding off buying in any 
great quantities on account of high prices. Spruce 
is still reasonably cheap. I find a 40 percent rise 
in the New York territory and a 60 percent rise 
in New England. I do not think that the ad- 
vances in southern pine will hold. I find the deal- 
ers in the South rather loath to sell, as they are 
unwilling to make contracts more than two weeks 
ahead. High grade stock has risen to such an 
extent that in my opinion it must come down. 
Flooring has recently jumped from $71 to $90 and 
it is now up to $94. Flat fir has gone from $50 
to $68.” 

The A, C. Dutton Lumber Corporation, handler of 
Pacific coast forest products, announces thru its 
New York office that business is very much bet- 
ter and that the improvement is here to stay. A 
much stronger market is being found for red cedar 
shingles than for several years. This company 
covers the whole eastern territory. The docks and 
yards of the company are at Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
and the mill office at Seattle, Wash. H. G. Klopp, 
of Spokane, Wash., has been visiting the New 
York office for the last two weeks. When asked 
what he thought of conditions in the East, Mr. 
Klopp said: “During my short stay here I have 
become very much encouraged as to the outlook 
for the immediate future.” 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Oct. 26.—W. R. Ballord, general manager of the 
Somers Lumber Co., has been in Minneapolis for 
several days conferring with business associates, 
He was the guest of his brother, John G. Ballord, 
of the Wallace-Ballord Lumber Co. He reports a 
marked improvement in demand for the products 
of Inland Empire mills, tho their trade in this im- 
mediate section is light. 

A delegation of heads of the Picket, Hyde & 
Langgans Ce., wholesaler, of Johnstown, Pa., has 
been here conferring with Harry Bratnober, man- 
ager of the Central Warehouse Co. It consisted of 
J. W. Picket, F. C. Langgans and A. C. McCall, 
and it was their first visit to this market. 

The Tozer Lumber Co., of Minneapolis, has be- 
come a sales agent in this territory for the flooring 
product of the Mitchell Bros. Co., Cadillac, Mich. 

N. Burdick, branch manager for the Nebraska 
Bridge Supply & Lumber Co., at Tacoma, Wash., 
has been here on a vacation visit with relatives. 
He reports a marked change in sentiment on the 
Coast owing to the big orders coming from Japan. 

B. R. Lewis, president of the Clear Lake Lum- 
ber Co., Clear Lake, Wash., has returned west after 
a short tour of middlewestern market centers, on 
which he picked up quite a bit of encouraging in- 
formation. 

Reed Hubbard, with the Eastern Railway & Lum- 
ber Co., Centralia, Wash., visited local lumbermen 
last week on his way east. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Oct. 24.—The lumber business, here during the 
last week has shown some improvement. Both 
wholesalers and retailers report business generally 
satisfactory, the yards making some complaint 
against prices being too low, and the wholesalers 
complaining that mill prices are too high. There 
is more life to the lumber business, however. 

There is still great activity in repair, alteration 
and extension work, and jobbing carpenters are 
busy. Planing mills are busier than for a long 
time, and inside trim men and cabinet makers are 
better booked with business, The furniture manu- 
facturers are doing more business, but are not buy- 
ing for the future with much confidence. There is 
some better buying among them as prices on some 
items tighten, but there are still enough conces- 
sions to keep them from real stock buying. The 
railroads are buying with better spirit in spite of 
the threatened strike, and the big industrials are 
doing more buying. The one line that is not buy- 
ing, and is still closing down, is ship building. 
There is little export lumber business reported 
here, but there is a tremendous influx of grain in 
this port for export, and some of the dealers are 
feeling a little more confident that some export 
lumber business may follow the grain tide. 

Among the hardwoods, clear flooring is scarce 
and high, while there has been an influx of factory 
grades that has softened the market. Demand for 
oak is stronger than for other woods, but there is a 
market for chestnut, maple, birch, gum, beech, ash, 


basswood, poplar, cherry and mahogany. White 
pine, especially western, has been advancing tov 
rapidly in price, and it is feared the market wil! 
react. Spruce is firm altho rather inactive, prob 
ably influenced by white pine. Hemlock is in fairly 
good demand, and prices are tightening, as the 
visible supply is low: Cypress is plentifully of 
fered in the lower grades, but prices are stron: 
on the better grades. Southern pine in almost ali 
items is offered sparingly, and some mills ar 
oversold months on certain items. Prices on tim 
bers, flooring and some of the sizes are continually 
climbing. North Carolina prices are following th 
lead of southern pine; advances are numerous ani 
often quite large. More mills are resuming, bu' 
supply is still behind demand. Lath of all kind: 
are getting scarce again, and prices are tightening 
with a prospect of a lean supply for the early 
spring. Shingles are active in the out of tow 
districts, and prices are firm. 

The International Sea Carriers Corporation, re 
cently announced in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
is going to cater to part cargo shipments of lum 
ber from Pacific points to Philadelphia, and wil! 
probably be used by the many wholesalers here wh« 
are getting more and more into the handling of 
west Coast lumber. The first two vessels, one of 
which is on its way west now, are to bring back 
largely lumber but, being common carriers, will be 
open to all kinds of goods. Their points of call 
on the Pacific at present are San Diego, Los An- 
geles, San Francisco and Seattle. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Oct. 24.—Richard P. Baer, senior member of 
Richard P. Baer & Co., got back from a European 
trip a week ago, having been away about two 
months. He visited ports in the United Kingdom, 
among them London, Liverpool, Glasgow and Bel- 
fast, and he also crossed the channel into France 
and Belgium. At all these places he got in touch 
with members of the lumber trade, sounding them 
as to the prospects, and the impression he gained 
was that the fluctuating rates of exchange, unem- 
ployment and other conditions served as a 
serious check upon trade. Mr. Baer was met in 
New York by his brother, M. S. Baer. The latter 
left last Saturday on a trip of some weeks to the 
mills at Mobile, Ala., and Bogalusa, La., owned by 
affiliated companies. Both plants have been closed 
down for some time, but recently conditions have 
shown such improvement, with the stocks in hand 
reduced to such low levels that it was deemed 
advisable to increase them. The plant at Mobile, 
which is operated by the Magazine Hardwood Lum- 
ber, was started up last week, and the Bogalusa 
mill, owned by the Baer-Thayer Co., is scheduled 
to resume Nov. 1. The latter cuts mostly gum, 
while the other works on oak and other hardwoods. 
Mr. Baer will inspect both plants, and confer with 
A. O. Thayer, the general manager of the two mills, 
who divides his time between them. Frank Heim, 
of the firm, is away on a business trip down in 
North Carolina and other sections. 


DULUTH, MINN. 


Oct. 24.—With a threatened strike of the rail- 
road trainmen close at hand, fair speeding up in 
shipments of lumber to retail yards over the terri- 
tory was reported here during last week. No large 
individual business was put thru in any direction. 

Interior finish plants and planing mills in this 
city are continuing to work full time in supplying 
materials for building work that is being started 
late in the season. The building inspector's office 
reports that 147 permits were issued for the month 
up to the end of last week. Permits for several 
other jobs for which plans had been filed were 
pending, one of them for an apartment house esti- 
mated to cost $750,000. 

Jobbers here with Pacific coast connections re- 
ceived a new list this week showing advances in 
quotations ranging from $1 on the lower grades to 
$12 for the best lumber. Prices on northern white 
pine lumber are unchanged, but advances are looked 
for in the near future to bring prices in line with 
those of western lumber. In that connection, at- 
tention was drawn by a jobber to the fact that 
Pacific coast No. 4 boards are quoted at $25.50 in 
the new list, while the same grade of northern 
pine boards is quoted at $18.50. 


Two cargoes composed of No. 4 boards and of 
high grade lumber were loaded here this week 
for delivery at Lake Erie ports. Two more boats 
are scheduled to load next week. These will com- 
plete shipments for this season. 


Pulpwood and tie operators on this market are 
awaiting the clearing up of the railroad strike 
situation before making their plans for woods 
operations. It is expected that the season’s figure 
for pulpwood will be announced by paper manu- 
facturers next week, but no announcement regard- 
ing ties is expected for a time yet. Woods opera- 
tions over this territory are expected to be on a 
greatly reduced scale, 
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Latest Reports on Current Lumber Prices 








WISCONSIN HARDWOODS AND HEMLOCK 


The following are current quotations on Wisconsin hardwoods f. 0. b. shipping points: 


FAS elects No. 1 com. 


5/4 95.00@10 70.00@ 75.00 
6/4 100. D0 1i0; 00 75.00@ 30.00 
8/4 105.00@115.00  80.00@ 85.00 

Basswoop— 
78.009 75.00 


50.00 
55.00 
60.00 


50.00@ 55.00 
55.00@ 60.00 
60.00@ 65.00 
70.00@ 75.00 


75.00@ 80.00 

80.00@ 85.00 

al 90.00@ 95.00 
Birc 

“a ~ 90.00@100.00 65.00@ 70.00 

70.00 


6/4 95.00@105.00 
6/4 75.00 


8/4 5 x 80.00@ 85.00 
10/4 ; z 85.00@ 90.00 
12/4  115.00@125.00 90.00@ 95.00 
Sorr ELmM— 

4/4 65.00@ 75.00 
5/4 

6/4 

8/4 

10/4 

12/4  105.00@110.00 
Rock a 

4/ 


5/4 


50.00@ 55.00 


oe ae 
10/4 

12/4 100. 00@110. OO cdcnese 75.00@ 80.00 
Harp MAPLE— 


65. eo 75.00 30.00@ 35.00 


35.00@ 40.00 
40. 00g 45.00 


. .00 
8/4 85.00@ 95.00  65.00@ 70.00  45.00G 50.00 


“4 x 90. poe troy to $ 65.00@ Ln 00 $ 40.00@ 45.00 $22.00¢ 
45.00 24.00¢ 


No. 2 com. 


30. 00 
@40.00 





20.00 
22.00 
26.00 
32.00 


22.00 
24.00 
28.00 
34.00 


20.00@22.00 


46.00@51.00 


22.00@24.00 
24.00@26.00 
26.00@28.00 
34.00@36.00 
41.00@46.00 
46.00@51.00 


22.00@24.00 
24.00@26.00 

28.00 
D34.00 


@46.00 
46.00@51.00 


20.00@22.00 
22.00@24.00 





26.00@28.00 
30.00@32.00 


No. 3 com. 


ey 2 7 att tty -00 
)26 


18. 00 
16.00 


18. 00 
18.00 


16.00@18.00 


17.00@19.00 


11.00@13.00 
12.00@14.00 
12.00@14.00 
= ~~ 00 


14.00@16.00 
15.00@17.00 
15.00@17.00 
15.00@17.00 


14.00@16.00 
15.00@17.00 
15.00@17.00 
a 


eeee 


10.00 
11.00 
11.00 
11.00 


12.00 
13.00 
13.00 
13.00 





FAS 
HarD MaPLe— 
10/4 90.00@100.00 
12/4 95.00@105.00 
Sorr MaPpLe— 
65.00@ 75.00 
70.00@ 80.00 
75.00@ 85.00 
85.00@ 95.00 


Selects No. 1 com. 


75.00 
80.00 


80.00 
85.00 


60.00@ 65.00 
65.00@ 70.00 


45. ee bay 00 30.00 
35.00 
40.00 


45.00 


35.00 
40.00 
45.00 
65. 00 50.00 
95.00@105.00  70.00@ 75.00 
100.00@110.00 75.00@ ay 00 
6/4 105.00@115.00  80.00@ 8 
8/4 110.00@120.00  85.00@ 30. 00 
HEMLOCK, No. 1, S1iS1E— 
8’ 10-14° 
boy a 26.50 7. 50@26. 4 
24.50 3.50@25.5: 
3 50 33. 50@25. HH 
23.00@25.00  24.00@26.00 
23,50@25.50 24.50@26.50 


Merchantable, $2 less than No. 1. 
No. 2, $4 less than No. 1. 


No. 1 HEMLOCK Boarbs, — 
ix 4 =. 00@24. pe = ieee 00 
x 


26.50 
1x 8 23. 33.5005. 50 50 24.50@26.50 
1x10 24.00@26.00  25.00@27.00 
1x12 24.50@26.50 25.50@27.50 

Merchantable, $2 less than No. 1. 
No. 2, $4 less than No. 1. 
Add for shiplap and flooring, 50 cents a thou: 


70.00 


45.00@ 50.00 
50.00@ 55.00 
55.00@ 60.00 
60.00@ 65.00 


16’ 
ay 09 


26.00@28.00 


$25. 25.006927.00 -00 
28.00 


26. S038 00 
26.50@28.50 
27.00@29.00 


No. 2 com. 


20.00 
22.00 
26.00@28.00 
30.00@32.00 


28.00@30.00 
30.00 
36.00 
40.00@45.00 
18-20’ 22-25 
4 00 $3. 50@30.50 $30.50@32.50 
7.00 oe 29.50 29.50@31.50 


31. e@20.50 


18-20’ 
$27.50@29.50 


No. 3 com. 


36.00@41.00 .....@..... 
41.00@46.00 ... 


15.00 
16.00 
16.00 
16.00 


13.00@15.00 
14.00@16.00 


14.00@16.00 
14.00@16.00 


22.00 
24.00 


13.00 
14.00 
14.00 
14.00 


32.00 
38.00 
’ 


29.50 
29.50 


29.50@31.50 
30.00@32.00 
30.50@32.50 


8 to 16’ 
$24.00@26.00 
30.50  25.00@27.00 
30.50 25.00@27.00 
30.50 25.50@27.50 
31.00  26.00@28.00 


sand. 
2x4 and wider, 6-foot and longer, No. 3 hemlock, rough, $13 to $15. 
ix4 and wider, 6-foot and longer, No. 3 hemlock, rough, $14 to $16. - 


Add for select No. 3 hemlock, $3 a thousand. 





and an increasing shortage of FAS in all thicknesses. 


FAS 

Bass woop— 
et $ 75.00@ 80.00 $ s. . 60.00 $ 40.00 
80.00@ 85.00 65.00 45.00 
* re = po i 50.00 


Hey 55.00 
100.00 105. 00 65.00 


Selects No, 1 com, 


and better 
50.00 35.00 


40.00 
45. EH 50.00 
50.00 


40.00@ 45.00 
45.00@ 50.00 
50.00@ 55.00 
55.00@ 60.00 
60.00@ 65.00 
65.00@ 70.00 
75.00@ 80.00 


80.00 


100.00@105.00 
105.00@110.00 
110.00@115.00 
115.00@120.00 
120.00@125.00 
125.00@130.00 
135.00@140.00 
Sorr EtmM— 


4/4 70.00@ 75.00 
5/4 75.00@ 80.00 
6/4 80.00@ 85.00 


§ 00 
100.00 @105. 00 


50.00@ 55.00 
55.00@ 60.00 
60.00@ 65.00 


40.00@ 45.00 
45.00@ 50.00 
50.00@ 55.00 


MICHIGAN HARDWOODS 


Prices continue firm. There have been further advances in birch. This wood is responding to a strong demand for No. 1 common and better 


No. 2 com, 


45. po $24. pt ey 00 
50.0 -00@29. 


0 
38.00@40.00 


yet 00 


32, Oe: 00 


25.00@27.00 
28.00@30.00 
31.00@33.00 
34.00@36.00 
38.00@40.00 
43.00@45.00 
48.00@50.00 


25.00@27.00 
28.00@30.00 
31.00@33.00 


No. $ com, 


$18.00@20.00 
19.00@21.00 
pen 


12. gee oy 00 


16. 00@18. 00 


15.00@17.00 

16.00@18.00 

16.00@18.00 
ee 
-@ 


16.00@18.00 
17.00@19.00 
17.00@19.00 





The following list represents present values f. o. b. shipping point: 


FAS 
Sorr ELM— 
8/4 85. 0@ 90.00 65.00@ 70.00 55.00@ 60.00 
10/4 95.00@100.00 75.00@ 80.00 3 i 
12/4 105.00@110.00  85.00@ 90.00 
16/4  120.00@125.00 100.00@105.00 
Harp MApLe— 


70.00 ; 75.00 


105. 00@110. 00 

115.00@120.00 
16/4 125.00@130.00 
Sort MArpLE— 


4/4 65. 208 18 70.00 


Selects No. 1 com, 


90.00@ 95.00 


50.00@ 55.00 
55.00@ 60.00 
60.00@ 65.00 


40.00 
45.00 
50.00 
55.00 
65.00 
75.00 
85.00 


105.00@110.00 95.00 


45.00@ 50.00 40.00 
45.00 
50.00 


50. 00@ 55.00 


5/4 
6/4 - x 
8/4 80.00@ 85. 00 60.00@ 65.00 
Env DrigD WHITE MAPLE— 


4/4 95.00@110.00 


. 65.00@ 80.00 
5/4 i0s-00@120. -00 


thy 00@ 85.00 
6/4 105.00@120.00 5.00@ 90.00 
8/4 115.00@130.00 $5.00 100.00 


No. 2 com, 


see 00 


No. 3 com. 


34.00@36.00 
38.00@40.00 


@45.00 


43.00 
48.00@50.00 


12.00@14.00 
13.00@15.00 
13.00@15.00 


16.00@18.00 
= ae -00 





48. "00@50. 00 


23.00@25.00 
26. por say 00 
29. 00@31 00 

33.00@35.00 





Cincinnati, 
4/4 5/46/45 8/4 
S140 @150 Toa en $160@170 
115@120 
ie 
Pay bs 


Bo 


ED 
$110 a5 $120 125 
75@ 80 85@ 90 


QUARTERED WHITE 
FAS 


Sound wormy. 
QUARTERED RED OaK 
FAS 


40@ 45 
25@ 28 


50@ 55 


Sound wormy 


(W. Va. stock) 35@ 39 


FAS si10¢ 7 8 
5 
53 BY $0 65 
32@ 38 -40@ 45 
22@ 25 27@ 30 
Panel and w 
No. 1, tstos3” 155@165 175@185 180@190 


Boxboards 
to 17”. « SREB” 62s Qics | ec Q@es. 


123 
90 





SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 


Bass woop— 


Sound wormy, 
No. 2 com... 

Sound wormy, 
No. 1 com. & 


better 
MAPLE— 
FAS 


33@ 40 


$ ie 80 $ Pe ge *8 so@ite 
40@ 45 
30@ 35 35@ 40 50 


110 
. aoa 60 
5 


120 $115@125 $120@125 
60@ 65 65@ 70 


Ohio, Oct. 25.—The following are average prices, Cincinnati base, quoted on hardwoods today: 
4/4 
$ 80@ 83 $ pe 95 $ 95@105 


5/486 /4 8/4 


WHITE AsH— 
FAS 

3@ 60 60@ 65 

Ta 42 40@ 45 


$110@120 ete 
65@ 70 TW@T 
23@ 25 23@ 25 


33@ 37 33@ 37 pra red FAS. — 


Qtrd. No. 1 com. 
Blain red uae. 108 


— - No. 


40@ 42 40@ 43 


55@ 65 70 


Sap No. 1 com. 
Sap No. 2 com. 


Corronwoop— 


40@ 45 42@ 45 


Boxboards, 
13 to 17”.. 


$ 80@ 85 $ 80@ 85 
45@ 50 a 
40 9 to 12”.... 


45@ 50 75@ 


55@ 





4/4 
$ s5@ 8 90 $ S 
32@ 33 


-_ 6” & wid.$ 55 
37@ 4 


5/46/45 8/4 


— wees 


65@ 70 
42@ 45 


100 $3 
- $110@120 $110@120 
0@ 80 08 80 
35@ 40 35@ 40 
2 Sgt $135@140 
80@ 85 

120@130 125@135 
60@ 65 65@ 70 


53 
35 
25 


65 
45 
35 





























78 

















AMERICAN LUMBERMAN OctosER 29, 1921 
The following prices are taken from sales reported during the week ended Oct. 22 in sections named : 

e x * Bir- Hat- Kan- Bir- Hat- Kan. 

Aige- ind See. see Alee- ming- ties sas iin Ge Ge. & 

an m, urg, Y, ” i ’ y 
— ig bard, 49 La. Ala. Miss. Mo. La. Ala. Miss. Mo. 

Finish Dimension, 81S1E 
eee C Surfacea— No. 1, 2x10", 10’ ...... ens ines ee eae 
DEB” WG A oncescvccces wees: savec- SEBO" Aon gi PE oe noe $000 6s BR iichckc 21.09 23.50 21.24 21.72 
Bé&better ..... 70.00 70.90 ..... 69.62 ixs” saincsevescesenes 35.00 sees teens careers 23.12 25.25 23.12 21.97 
eer ee eee are 1x5 and 10”.......... 5 a 50.00 ..... 18&20° 23.65 ..... 20.27 23.93 
CO csoaraesesas 52.00 SEBS ccs B/4x12” ... cee eeevces 5.00 ..... 10’to20’ | ae ae 
| ee eee inaste:” Shuaent,' Ssakea. oa Ces Serr awesar ee 2x12”, 10’ ...... 21.00 ..... 20.62 26.93 
Wo, Bp .csiwas sce: DBO RESE™ 5.5.0.0 1% and 2x4 to 12”.... wees. 40.00 | eee 23.00 26.50 25.13 24.86 
FG Bé&better ..... 50.16 55.00 53.06 51.66 G/4 & S/4x0" 2.2 ccsrs 55.00 ave es 23.88 ..... 21.08 24.31 
Oy 9 
ES smi caecauees oF scoala Cues snk ton 18& 23.83 ..... 21.86 26.33 
NO: Eo assess 80.50 42.50 42.79 ..... y <hr ; ae 
See 16.00 19.00 15.81 13.90 | B&better— ~— ns.a2 69.87 | No. 2% 2x 4", 10° ...... 19.21 ..... 16.50 20.70 
1x4” EG B&better ..... S200 ccs caeee 5%05 4 and 60. we esse ee eere Pere Seen) Ups ous RES chen 18.47 15.00 16.66 18.80 
SS cc usima sce cen 5648 ..... 8 and 10”............ ee gn, Se. ene tas, 20.41 17.23 15.83 19.78 
netonevsigntoare 41.25 40:25 ..... SEsaececeerereestie teeee OEM aac are 18&20’ 20.91 22.00 19.10 21.15 
stewed oe sae Riis Kaen ORNS Jambs 10’to20’ EOE oicsc. SOE. aces 
eit Bbc Sossthiae 0% 473 as'66 22.06 i§37 | B&better— 2x 6", 10’ ...... 15.00 eet gaan 14.48 
i 5.72 43. 43. 46. a ” . 5 Se 14.12 eared x 5. 
Bo veeeeeeeeees 44.29 47.00 0. oe. eS: S Se a. Tae EN Gwe 14.84 16.75 13.95 15.05 
cin peetaiced Masta bices 9.00 Fencing, S18 18&20’ 16.00 18. ; 5.72 
er ceceeens sche: ‘itech cncagae a a 10’to20’": 17.87 ..... 1818 .... 
MO; La r<cesnes S506 S526. CESS ....00 | BOs 4, 050", 16% occas CUO cscs scene, TE 2x 8”, 10’ ...... 16.71 sess 17.52 
a een 17.26 16.44 15.43 17.038 ‘Other lengths Kista oR 30.16 24.89 Ns ep 37s 16.42 ..... 15.05 16.90 
ho ren ea 7 ear ae =o ee ae 24.51 ee GE a cece 19.73 ..... 15.00 17.34 
1x6” No. 1 CM bai he Meo cai SS. ipioin: cine ieee ne aren 37.28 26.82 18820" ae io.00 17.71 20.60 
0s. 2, ML. ccccse 20.25 17.58 ..... bt 10’to20’ x i aoa 
No. 8, G.M........ aaa ee BEA ‘ 


%x4” ge gl / 5 
No.2 . Y ; 
56x4” B&better 36.62 35.25 No. 1, 
rr 31.40 31.70 





1x4 & pa fie seareved 


1x4 or 6” B&better 
No. 1 





Finish No. 2 (10 to 20’)— 
1 ” 


Bé&better rough— 











No. 1, 1x8”, 
Other lengths 
1x10”, 14 & 1 


ee) eee 


, 14 and 16’.. 


ow I te 287.5... 


Other lengths Gd 
No. 2 (all 10 to 20’)— 









23.93 








ond 


. 1 S48, 


Sq.E&S S4S, 20’ and under— 


i AB cee. "6.50 
Longleaf Timbers 


Shortleaf Timbers 
20’ and under— 


pismopeateee 20.22 19.31 Plaster Lath 
Trrer ee eee . 20.75 20.03 evece No. 1. %”, eran 5.27 4.50 
Shiplap ce CA en JiR” SS 3.75 3.25 
14 & 16"... 25.02 52... 3... 25.67 Byrkit Lath 
re ere i * 25. , 
2 9000 <u. vee. 24064 hb eae By itp 
Other lengths .... ..... a0.09 ie’ ana tongers...2., abee 12183 
ics eche ewan 18.36 20.00 18.07 18.85 Car Material 
ae cache 18.55 21.50 18.42 18.66 | (All 1x4 and 6”)— 
B re 
reps sects 10.40 10.00 11.45 10.43 easton, © oe 
ina cee "15 10.00 F 






Grooved Roofing 


5/; if : No. 1, 1x10”, 14 & 16’. 27.41 12 and 14’ a 
ar 10 Other lengths .... 27.10 5’ and multiples. 
_ . 7 No, 2, Random......... 
Bé&better Surfaced— Dimension, S1S1E Car Decki 
1x6 to 12” ee Sie or ia ane 21.90 ..... 20.78 24.47 ar Decking 
1x6, to 12"........ 00 ise 49.69... aan 20.97 ..... 19.78 28.08 | No. 1, 2”, 9, 10, 18 or 20’ 25.50 
BET” oo csp oceans ses.cnes 47.94 ..... 48.01 48.92 ea, ie Car Sills 
DEP on akroabniexina aur 47.83 41.00 48.48 47.47 10’to20’ 23:99...) 20.49 ... Up to 10”, 34 to 36’. 24.00 
BRS BNE: AO” «05.6.0 ss:ec0 53.92 42.00 53.44 55.05 2x 6”, 10’ ...... 19.00 22100 18.37 21.34 “7 
aor er eeeaaaen sas 43.00 55.96 54.60 127 sees 18.55 21.00 16.98 18.67 Car Framing 
4x4 to Medes bee cen 52. si be: Sisimsce. MS De Biscuit . 5 32 . ” , 
SYAKS”. B10". ova. sain 60.00 ..... a. a a ee eee — 
ec hcg.) bite CELE EERE TEES weer 57.77 ue o 10’to2 20.2 etmnr- kee. penis Ties 
1% and 2x4 to 12”.... ..... ee. 60.12 sets “Suwa orat pees gues BEES | Gul", 8’, OO pot. Beast... 
15%x4 to 12”.......... 53.00 eee 46.27 iret 22:06 ..... 20.07 21.94 
6/4 & 8/4x5” & 10”.. ..... 60.00 ..... 18620’ 1) 21182 23:50 18.37 23/86 Longleaf Paving Block Stock 
6/4 & 8/4x12”........ 60.00 10’to20’ S07l  iccc TEEB. Gee ih MGGUNED a. cccceers | sect exces SOOO 






























5.24 
3.75 








21.00 








Oct. 22 Oct. 15 


Week ended— Ng 22 Oct. 15 Week ended— 
Floo Ceiling 
1x4 B&b oe 
eg ~coitegs “78 ee ee 
Oo, 3B COM... 23 . 
qian No. 3 and call en 7,25 wex38% Babetter eee cones 
x r. sap ri mes asase § ~~ ee eee oes ee 
B&btrheart flat 69.00 <.... No. 2 com.... 11.00 
a Partition 
1x3 cE ae oe: taboo 1x4 B&better .......... 
No. 0 com, rift 24.00 ..... Siding 
B&btr. flat.... 53.67 53.00 | wovelty— 
No. 1 com, flat 41.25 43.00 1x6 B&better ..... 40.00 
No. 2 com. flat 15.00 18.00 No. 1 com.... 31.67 
No. 3 com. flat..... .00 No. 2 com.... 18.90 
1x6 No. 2 com....... i 17.78 No. 3 com.... 10.00 
No. 3 com.... 12.50 10.29 No. 4 com.... 5.50 
Ceiling Bevel— 
228. NO. COM so 0 660.50 23.50 No. 1 com 18.00 
1x4 B&better ooces £8.00 42:50 , hehe nas i 
ce ee 36.00 Of FE a 8.00 
INO: 200i: o. c00 - 16.94 | Square edge— 
¥sx3% B&better ..... 35.00 34.17 S656 BARC inns ss cones 
No. 1 com.... 33.75 29.80 a re ‘ i 


9.78 


30.00 
25.00 


Week ended— Oct. 22 
Roofers | 


1x6 No. 1 com........2. 





No. 2 com.... 17.50 
No. 3 com.... 10.33 
Boards 

Bébetter— 
a BAPE cisco ase . 
C20 : 
a) ee . 
oe mer 7°""*** oove 
ae D4S se 
1x 6 to 12 D4s: ‘43.50 
5/4x 5 D i ae 


DPSS GC DO eke ceveee vives 
5/4x12 D48 . 
6/4x 6 & up ‘rough. . ree 
Bftae COUN osc088s5 : 50.25 








No. 2 common— 


Ix 4 D4S .......-. 2 00% 


Jacksonville, Fla., Oct. 24.—Following is a recapitulation of prices obtained in this territory during the two weeks ended Oct. 22: 


Oct. 15 


29.46 
19.00 


eeeee 


Week ended— 
Boards 
IX 6 DEB co ceccecs 32.38 
Ix S DEB ..ccccece 
ix 8 shiplap ....0. 
1x10 shiplap ...... 19.00 
lx 6 & up wee. 0606 Sau 
Other grades. 
1x8 No. Md com. wed 
1x6 to 12 com. D4s: 
1x6 to 12” No. 3 and - 


Cull D482... coves 
1x8 & “10” No. 4 
shiplap .... 5.00 
1x4 & "2, mill run air 
dried bark 
CONS favs, 1000 
Shingles 
4x18 ie. 1 pine...... 4.88 


2 pine...««« 1.89 
ae cypress... 2.50 


ath 
4’ No. 1 std. kiln dried 4.60 
4’ No.1 std. green.... 4.00 











Oct. 22 Oct. 15 






n 


ce 
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NORTHERN PINE 


The following are the prevailing carload lot prices on northern pine f.o. b. Duluth, but advances are looked for: 


OCTOBER 29, 1921 








CoMMON BoarpDs, RoucH— FENCING, RouGH— 
6’ 8’ a: a! a eg 6’ 8’ 10,12614’ 16” 18420° 
No. 1, 8”.....+.$60.00 + $62.00 $65.00 $65.00 $65.00 $68.00 $68.00 Ci TR Bess evsnies » + «$55.00 $59.00 $62.00 $65.00 $65.00 
10”....... 68.00 65.00 71.00 73.00 68.00 73.00 73.00 No. 2.....++++ «+++ 45.00 48. 50.50 53.00 a4 
12”....... 69.00 72.00 78. 78.00 73.00 78.00 —78.00 MU 5 \ooseponspons a. 54-00 = Pad re} 
No. 2, 8.....-. 48.00 60.00 53.00 55.00 53.00 58.00 60.00 a di chppbheceoeee 41:00 46.00 52.00 52.00 
10”....... 51.00 53.00 56.00 56.00 = 53.00 58.00 60.00 |g enpeanamnee et $00 $3.60 23:50 23.60 
| ee 56.00 58.00 63.00 63.00 58.00 65.00 68.00 O. S.crcccccceeee 1B M : . , 
No. 8, 8”....... 21.00 23.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 No. 4, 6 foot and longer, mixed lengths, 4”, $24; 6”, $27. 
10”....... 21.00 23.00 26.50 25.50 25.50 25.00 25.50 5” fencing, same as © 
12”....... 28.00 24.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 . : 
For all = pine, Nos. 1, 2 and 3, add $1. All white pine, Nos. 1, 3 and 8, add $1. 
No. 4,60 207) 8", $28; 10”, $29; 12%, $30. S1 or 28, add $1; SIS1E, add $1.50; S4S, add $2. 
For Si or 28s, ra $1; *S1S1B, add $1. 50, for resawed, add $2. Flooring, %- or %-inch ceiling, or beveled well tubing, add $2. 
Drop siding, grooved roofing and O. G.'shiplap, 8’ & up, add $3. Drop siding or partition, add $3 
Shiplap and D&M, 8’ & up, add $2. Well tubi D&M and phe 1 d, add $4 
No. 1 Pincn Snore, ase— = “0 - = e0° on ee a atone . 
’ , Sr ” — 
tag ae ee ie de ee ie ie) de ae Be bo of 
x 6... . . . . . : B&better .......... $55.00 $55.00 = BH ........ 2-2 0202-$27.00 $27.00 
2x 8..... 22.00 22.50 2400 2250 2350 2360 27.00 27.00| C ............. oan rway, ne 44.00 
ec ee Be ER Be BR Be SR Re] 8 ci eT apen 
2x14..2, 30:00 $0.00 81:00 30-00 $0:00 30:00 «$2.00 -—«§2:00 | Siding may contain not to exceed 20 percent of 4- and 9-foot. 
No. 2 piece stuff, $3 less than No. 1; pine rough, deduct $1; D&M or S48, | Siding run to O. G., $2 a thousand extra; product of the strip as it grades. 
add $2. Beaded ceiling, %-inch, $1.50 more than same grade of siding. 





ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 


The following are f. o. b. mill prices for Arkansas soft pine, from actual sales made between Oct. 15 and Oct. 21: 








Flooring Finish—Dressed Fencing and Boards S$2S&CM—Shiplap 
—- vB ay | sou See af Sb Ath dt | as ib GS ats 
ES SEECeES ¢ NOSES EKO - xn Ux4” ccc cccccecsececces 40.25 $23.5 12.50 $10. X BY ow. cee eee ee $25. . 5 
Rabetter An SPEAR GENS #4 ao es a AR : 41.50 17.50 10.50 | 1x 8” .......2 22... 23.50 19.25 11.25 
III 48.00 42:50 | 285 10, TF pcos. S67B 48.80 OB © i ueslieae es eccaiae fer Meee 
Flat grain— 114; 114; 2x10 to 12”... 64.50 + 20.00 11.25 Lath - 
Ba&better ot AC 46.25 45.00 No.1 No. 2 
imcpers F Ceiling and Partition _ Dimension, S&E ea? | A ae eee $6.25 $4.25 
No. 2 21.00 20.25 No. 1 No. 
eee e ee eee weet eee ee Me we. % 5% % % 12,14,16 10,18,20 12, 14, 16 3. 18, 20 Idi 
Casing and Base Cig. Clg. Cig. Part | $22.00 $2425 2x 4" 18.00 bn as 
B&better B&better .....$37.50 $37.25 $39.50 $45.25 21.00 2205 Pi 8” 18:00 19°50 15% and smaller...... 36 percent discount 
1x4, 6, 3” PUTT T TLE TTT $60. D0 7 1 ecccccce 30. .25 Py = 31. 25 Py 22°00 23:50 2x10” 18.50 20.00 a OH — Rsaeces 40 percent discount 
DE EE BERLE D EA RERU CHEST OCHO RARE 63.25 NO,  ceeceees 22.75 24.50 2x12” 21.50 22 25 sone so 











NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Norfolk, Va., Oct. 22.—The following prices for North Carolina pine have been obtained f. o. b. Norfolk: 








Culls and | No. 2 and better 
Edge Rough— No. 2 and better No. 3 Box red heart | Lath, _ 1.$ . 25@6.75 Roofers, 6”.$24.00@25.50 D4S, 6”....$55.00@59.00 
ay Re eae $48.00@51.00  $30.00@382.00 $19.50@20.50 $15.50@16.50 | 00 @ 4.00 8”. 25.00@26.50 8”.... 58.00@62.00 
B/4 ceecceeeeeeee 52.00@55.00  36.00@88.00 21.00@22.00  .......... | Factory, 2" 26. 500 30.00 10”. 26.00@27.00 10”.... €0.00@64.00 
vs agin cenenee® Cotas 38.00 @ 40.00 22.00@28.00 —............ | Sizes, 2”... 23.00@26.00 12”. 27.00@ 28.00 12”.... 65.00@70.00 
Rough 4/4— tae . 4 sti. <ebauinng <e 4 abdanaaendg sie aoe | Finished Widths— No. 2 and better No. 3 No. 4 
YS Whenbacmneed« 54.00 @57.00 35.00 @37.00 24.50 @ 25.50 19.50@20.50 | Flooring, #x2 tt 3 See $76.00@81.50 =... eee cee es cece eeeeees 
19° PRES REAR pees 36.00059.00 36.00038.00 25.5 50926. 50 20.500 21.50 — 2 ts “and 3. Cauasnehad 49.00@59.50  $37.50@42.00 $22.50@24.00 
Bh ctes tee 62.00 @ 65.00 41.00 @43.00 26.50 @27.50 21.00 @ 22.00 a 31.50@33.00 25.00 @26.00 15.00@ 16.00 
Bark strips, No. 1 and 2.$30.50@83.00 Bark strip partition, — * sd mae: Sp SA 34.00@36.50 37.000 29.00 16.50 @18.00 
SecgeNe 12.50@13.50 Nos. 1 @& 2.........-+- 38.00@40.00 - 
Cull Fed Heart.......... TEGCGIMON © WENN TR oo enc cc iteccs 49.50 @ 59.50 38.00 @43.00 22.50 @ 24.00 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] [Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] [Special telegram to AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN] 
Seattle, Wash., Oct. 25.—The following prices Portland, Ore., Oct. 26.—Fir prices today f. o. b. Portland, Ore., Oct. 26.—The following are 
paid for yard items, f.o.b. mill, were reported | mill are as follows: f. o. b. mill prices: 
today: ° No.2 No.3 
Pre- Vertical Grain Flooring 1x 4”, 10, 12, 14, 18 & 20’.........$23.00 $12.00 
High Low vailing | 1x4” No. 1 clear ........cccccccccccceces $57.00 ceseeeees 25.00 13.00 
Price Price Price No. 2 clear Spite coed saveddaceaaes 51.00 | 1x 6”, 10, 12, 14, 18 & 20’......... 24.00 15.50 
Flooring BAP ee cseseseessececcsesess 36.00 | | 8°, 10 to 20° SOPs o eo seses BAS Hy 
oa 4 cw tet ae ere and 134a4" No. fGen ad Beiae <1. G80 | Bx Be, 40 fo Bonn coo eT a 16.80 
eo BD Ve Boece ccccces a Seeccececes e¢eee . 18. 
No. and better s. g. 29. 30 ope 25.00 Slash Grain Flooring —" 2 = 18": deccuccccocs See 39:00 8.00 
1x6” No. 2 and better s.'g. 30.00 28:00 11... | 1x4” No. 2 clear and better...........++. 29.00 Weseeceseceses Sue Sua 
MMO Gatcewacketeadiccudedses 5 
Stepping 1x6” No. 2 clear BO EE TE 9.00 Selects 
No. 2 and better clear..... Cae GEO ...:. Le rr rer rT Tree 23.00 Bébetter “O” “D” 
Finish Vertical Grain Stepping ix 4,6& 8”, 10’ and longer. wire = a $61.00 
PE, ee 53.00 46.00 53.00 | 1 ana 13% No. 2 clear and better 95.00 | 12106 srereeeeecscssseresss B00 86.00 85.00 
Casing and base.......... 62.50 60.00 ..... ee TTT ee ae : 4x13” and wider... .....°"1102,00 97.00 75.00 
: Celling Finish 5/4 & 6/4x4” - wider, 10’ 90.00 73.00 
5gx4” No. 0. 2 and better.... B89 22.00 24.00 Week Che GO RG o sh i Wib eiwiiné cadences 50.00 8/4 EF, eqeoueeneseoe $5.08 92.00 75.00 
Pee d ke bee epee art oe ‘ 
1x4” No. 2 and betier-... 2900 ..... 12.0: Ceiling 
Teer. 26.00 | ee 56x4” No. 2 ale clear and better............. 28.00 WEST COAST SPRUCE 
Drop Siding No. A 
1x4” N 29.00 
1x6” No. 2 and better..... $1.00 25.00 26.00 we WU rss eeecetreeekas tees 21.00 | (Special telegram to Ammrican LUMBERMAN] 
NO Gv cvensevcccer m 8.5 i ere Portiand, Ore., Oct. 26.—The following are 
Boards and Shiplap, No. 1 Drop Siding and Rustic prices prevailing here today: 
PEte BU BO ca deeesc creas 3650 30.00 §..66< 1x6” No. 3 clear and better.......cccccecs 26.00 | Fini DRM ss finns cackcaxddeadaderuaes 73.00 
SOU kc scdcuswddeuees 1660 10:50 «..... OGG GI GUNN evi Sad Gicctoescteuereues 21.00 oats Lares 2 RR ES Tee Bie =e 
Dimension, No. 1 S&E Miscellaneous Items ceased: —ropappeveicioomey 
owe: FO. eee 12.50 9.50 10.50 Dimension, off Rail B list...........eeeee- 9.00 en ae ‘tiene "7° sa deD ACEC USEC S MOREE C RS onan 
Plank and Small Timbers Boards, GE Rael DB Wabi. ccc iccccsc ce dcescc 9.00 ui % “to 14". ak atte. ieee ae 
aaa" 4 to 20°, BOB...... Ve ee iwatade Small timbers, off Rail B list.............. 8.50 ou ‘s yuspes Se snaesnee arnt: = 
x12” oe a. 8. re 6x6” and larger timbers, off Rail B list. 8.00 Dill ac me¢heneewen coeds . 
' ee MeO ee “~~. | Common rough dimension..............+.- 18.50 
Timbers, 32’ and Under Fir logs, $20; $14; $10. Sane. ae — LEER TE EDEL 14.00 
Os IN os 0 0c eee ays BS.G0 3000 © ccc. Fir lath, per thousand, dry, $6; green, $4.50 Ce errr rr ere c 16.00 
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In Your Town 


there are several families who will 
want to install 


The Bessler 
Movable Stairway 


when they know that it will enable them to 
gain access to upper stories without losing 
any space in the room below. Write for 
dealer sales proposition and get this extra 
a You need carry no stairways in 
stock. 


The Bessler Movable 
AKRON, OH10 Stairway Co. 




















Dealers Want to 
Be Shown 


how they can turn idle hours 4 
around the yard in- 
to profit. There is 
no better way than 
by installing a 


Monarch Meal 
and Feed Mill 


You can make a ss sod profit grinding corn, oats, rye, 
buckwheat, etc., for your farmer friends and while 
grinding you can “feel out” prospects for future lum- 
ber orders. This mill is a great stimulator of sales 
for lumber dealers. 





Write for catalog today. 


Sprout, Waldron & Co., Muncr7 6% 








Books for Sawmill Men 


Twelve Principles of Efficiency 
By Harrington Emerson 


Eevoytiol of American Timber Law 
J. P. Kinney, A.B., LL.B., M.F. 


Eee Species of Wood—Their Characteristic 
Properties 
By C. H. Snow 


Kiln nevus of Lumber 
By H. D. Tiemann 


ee of Handling Woodlands 
By Henry S. Graves 


Timber—Its Strength, Seasqning and Grading 
By Harold S. Bet 


Ec of B 
By Norris A. Brisco 





Commercial Law 
By John A. Chamberlain 


Logging 
By Ralph C. Bryant 


Lumberman’s Actuary 


Write for prices and full information. 


American Lumberman, Chicago 














HAVE YOU SOMETHING TO SELL? 
Advertise in the Wanted and For Sale department when 
you want to sell anything used in the lumber industry. 
AME. —~ LUMBERMAN, 431 8. Dearborn S8t., Chi- 
cago, Ill 





CALIFORNIA REDWOOD 


The following are current prices on important items of redwood lumber and millwork, f. 0. b. the 
ooints indicated and those taking like freight rates: 


Chicago, 
Kansas City, Milwaukee, Indianapolis, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, New York, 
Mo. Iowa Points Terre Haute Columbus Buffalo ‘New Englana 
Brave. Sip1ne— 
Clear Redwood: PerM Per M Per M Per M Per M Per M 
x4”—10 to 20’....... a 37.50 88.25 i 39.25 > 75 
cel to 20’. 41.50 . 42.25 .00 $ 43.25 $ 3.75 


40.50 00 A 42. 75 
39.50 40.25 A ° 41.75 


“A” grade is $2 less than “clear.” 

Lengths 8- to 5-foot, $10 less than 10- to 20-foot; 6- to 9-foot, $5 less than 10- to 20-foot. 
CoLonIAL SIpING— 

Clear Redwood: 


x 8”—10 to 20’.......$ 65. 75 : : , $ 68.75 


Gx10"—i0 to 20’... 220 75 5 le 70.75 
x12”—10 to 20’....... 69.75 le . 72.25 72.75 


“A’’ grade is $2 less than clear. 
FINISH (Rough and S2S)— 
Clear Redwood: 
1x 4”—10 to 20’. 77.00 $ 79.50 $ 83.25 $ 84.50 


“a , 
1x5” and 6”—10 to 81.50 x 85. 4 86.50 
1x 8 to 12” random...... 80.00 82.50 85. 87.50 


Norz.—14- and 14-inch, 8- to 12-inch, random finish, $7 over price of 1-inch; 2 by 8- to 12-inch, 
random, $5 over price of 1-inch. 


1x14”—10 to 20’......0. 

1x16”—10 to 20’......-. 90.00 
1x18”—10 to 20’........ 93.00 
1x20”—10 to 20’........ 96.00 
1x24”—10 to 20’........ 102.00 


Grade “A”: 
1x 4”—10 to 20’ --$ 72.00 $ 74.50 : . $ 79.50 


ix 5 and 6”—10 to 20’.. 74.00 76.50 A 25 81.50 
1x 8 to12” random...... 75.00 ° 80.00 . 82.50 85. 00 


Percent Percent Percent Percent Percent Percent 
discount discount discount discount discount discount 
STANDARD CARPENTERS’ MOLDING— 


h ” 
Finished widths, 1%” and 50 48 47 46 


44 
18 40 38 37 36 34 
ver: 3 30 28 27 26 24 


Per 10001.f. Per 10001Lf. Per 10001.f. Per 10001.f. Per 10001.f. Per 1000 1.f. 
we $ 4.40 $ 4.60 
18 wc ccccccccccvcces ae 4.00 4,20 $ 4.30 4 x 
be error rrr rrr ee . 5.60 ¥ 5.88 6.02 6.16 6.44 


Per 100Uf. Per100uj. Per 1001. Per1001f. Per100lf. Per1001f. 


PorcH RAIL— 
XD .nccccccccccccccccee$ 210 2.16 2-38 $ 2.26 $ 2.30 
2x3... ee 3.15 . 3.25 . 3.3 3.40 3.45 
BE4 wc cccccccccccceccces 4.20 4.34 eat 4.54 4.60 
BX4 ww ccecccccccccececes 6.80 7.00 7.20 7.30 7.40 


1000 ry 1000 pes. 1000 pes. 1000 pos. 1000 pcs. 1000 pes. 
sage eer \ 


—24” turned ........$ 42.02 $ 43.36 $ 44.02 $ 44.69 $ 44.69 $ 46.02 
i —24” S48 2 beaded. - 35.35 36.69 38.02 38.69 39.35 40.69 


CYPRESS 
RED CEDAR SHINGLES Cincinnati, Ohio, Oct. 25.—The following are 


Seattle, Wash., Oct. 22.—Eastern prices, f.0. b. | the average prices, Cincinnati base, quoted for 
mill, are: cypress today: 


4 . Rep Cypress— 4/ 5/4€6/4 8/4 
RITE-GRADE INSPECTED FAS 0 $120 $13 
4 Bundles 5 Bundles 85 95 
Extra stars, 6/2 : $3.10 Sh 65 


Extra stars, 5/2 ‘ 3.25 No. 1 com. ran. widths 42 
Extra clears No. 2 com. ran. widths 26 30 


55 ; 
Perfects, 5/2......ss++s 3.09@818 3.85@3:90 | YSLLOW Cirnass— 
1. @ 





Eurekas 2.95@3.00 Doge e 
3.50@3.60 ....@... 60@ 65 
OrpinARY Stock, First GRADES 


40 
Extra stars, 6/2 AE $3.05 
Extra stars, 5 5 3.20 widtis 28 


Extra clears . 3.50 OAK FLOORING 


Perfects, 3.01 @3.05 3.75 @3.80 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Oct, 24.—The following are 


Eurekas 2.85@2.90 er eee 
Perfections 3.40@3.50 ee ee average abo — basis, obtained during 
week ended O 


ORDINARY STOCK, SECOND GRADES anar, 38"x2” er x8 Ke %"x14” "x2" 


$ .68@ .71 $ .80@ .90 ‘Ir. qtd. wht. 180.42 100. 106.08 1065 
15@ .79  .95@1.00 
1.15@1.23 1.50@1.60 


$100@110 
0 85@ 90 


Common stars, 6/2 
Common stars, 5/2 
Common clears 


BRITISH COLUMBIA STOCK * + common 29.78 
(United States Exchange) . 2 common 
Per Square f 
XXXXX $301 MAPLE FLOORING 
Eurekas R The following are current prices on maple floor- 
Perfections 5 ing f. 0. b. Cadillac, Mich.: 
. tne No.1 Factory 

XX eurekas 4 3/8 x1% x ness ate 
13 / 16x1 1” ‘2 
OLD Pack, OLD GRADE 


Per M. 
$2.95@3.00 Clears 





17/16x3\4” 





Cet 
price 
cedal 


pou 


feed bed eed 
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FIR, WESTERN HEMLOCK 
AND CEDAR 


Centralia, Wash., Oct. 22.—The following 
prices were realized on fir, western hemlock and 
cedar products for the week ending Oct. 22: 


DOUGLAS FIR— 
Vertical Grain Flooring 





No.2 No.8 No.2 No.$ 

CéBtr. CéBtr. Cé&Btr. CéBtr. 

120" cade $56.00 $46.00 14x3”...$58.50 $48.50 
yo. pee ees. 52.00 46.00 14x3”... 56.50 48.50 
1xOF is 88 55.50 46.00 14%4x6”... 58.50 48.50 

Slash Grain Flooring 
bt heer $23.00 $21.00 14x3”...$38.50 $28.00 
1x4°..... 2200 30.00 1% x4”... 34.00 28.00 
Ux cwaes 24. 00 22.00 14%x6”... 37.00 30.00 
Vertical Grain Stepping 
114, 3% amd: Sx, @ te 18"... cvivce $60.00 $50.00 
Lins ES ONE AMIS 6c cc vv.cinccicesise 62.00 52.00 
Finish, No. 2 Clear and Better, S2S or S4S 

ix & . -$48.00 $42.00 
1x 6 pepanecs .. 49.00 43.00 
1x 5, 8 and edi .. 50.00 44.00 
13 " 52.00 46.00 
11 51.00 45.00 
2x1 52.00 46.00 
31% “anil S26; S ONG SF sh icewiiseds 59.00 54.00 


Ceiling, CREB and C&EV, and Partition 
3x4”... - oe 00 $15.00 5x6"... - $23. 00 $18.50 
5gx4”, 22.00 17.00 ee 
Wx". --- 20.50 15.50 pe ee 


1x4”.... 23.50 20.50 BO vase 26. 00 23.50 
_ Drop Siding, Rustic 
34x6”....$19.00 $16.50 PS gee $23.00 $20.50 
1x4”.... 21.00 18.50 SE Skike 30.00 27.00 
Fir Battens 
ie eee S 32 Fe”  Gi.cis. $ .70 
So Ge se acess SO. GH ks ce ccdkes 15 
Lath 
Wit OR: COURIER «oe ne hon 4 Reese $ 3.75 
Common Boards and Shiplap 
a 1 _ 2 
2, BEG BOG TRIS" cic ct icceiede $13. 00 $10. 00 
CER DERE een cecesed wees eect 11.0 
is MP KAG eek ee eclnctacewceseus 11.50 8. 50 


EU Re aes vain pale o wie wre -- 12.50 9.50 
1x12, 14x12”. P 
14x8 and 10, 114) 





PMG es eee Saivaccences ane TGs 
114x8 CO BE haiccct cet er Ou nedas 14.50 11.50 
Common Planks and Small Timbers 
SE GGT ea Waianis 686 ede Gna atewl ey 00 ae 00 
3x 6, Cee GO, bcc vewneeaennees 13.50 0.50 
3x Gr Seeker ku denko0neees ees 14.00 it 00 
3x10, Wee GREE sixceeucecasceus 15.00 12.00 
Common Dimension, S1S1E, 12’ 

No.1 No.2 No.1 No.2 


com. com. com. com. 
2x3, 2x4” .$10.50 $ 7.50 2x14”... .$14.00 $11.00 
2x6, 2x8”. 10.00 7.00 2x16”.... 15.00 12.00 
2x10"... FL.OO 8. 00 2x18”.... 17.00 14.00 
2x12”.... 11.50° 8.50 2x20”.... 19.00 16.00 


Common Dimension, 2x4”, S1S1E 


ES $ 9.50 $ 6.50 b | gee Par $12.50 $ 9.50 
VT Meee 10.50 7.50 Be ecewee 13.50 10.50 
IG Sunes 11.50 850 82’...... 15.50 12.50 

Common Timbers, Rough, 32’ and Under 
No.1 = yond 1 = 
com. 


6x 6”...$15. rs $18.0 00 18x18”. $19. ‘00 $22. "00 
10x10”... 16.0 19.00 20x20”... 20.50 23.50 
L4E14” . o* 16:00 19.00 22x22”... 22:50 25.50 
16x16”... 18.00 21.00 24x24”... 25.00 28.00 


Common Timbers, 12x12” 
34 to 40’ .$18.00 $21.00 72to 80’.$44.00 $47.00 
42 to 50’. 24.00 27.00 82to 90’. 57.00 60.00 
92 to 60’. 30.00 33.00 92to0100’. 66.00 69.00 
62 to 70’... 36.00 39.00 
WESTERN HEMLOCK— 
Boards, S1S or Shiplap 


No.1 No.2 No.1 No.2 
com. com, com. com. 
1x2 & 3”..$13.00 $10.00 1% 6 1% 
SSO ikcts S200 8.00 x . $13. pe $10.00 
aa 11.50 8.50 x 8 10 14.5 11.50 
1x8 & 10”. 12.50 9.50 x12. 15 00 12.00 


1x12”.... 13.00 10.00 14 x2 & 3 15.00 12.00 
RED CEDAR— 
Common Boards and Shiplap 


1x4” $11.00 $ 8.00 1x10”... .$12.50 $ 9.50 
1x6” 8.50 1x12”.... 13.00 10.00 
1x8” 9.50 


Flume Stock 





No.1 Sel. No.1 Sel. 
com. com. com. com. 
ee $15.00 $18.00 1x10”... .$17.00 $20.00 


p>. oA $16.00 19.00 1x12”.... 17.00 20.00 








Redwood roof boards eliminate condensation 
of moisture in mills, and resist rot in moist 
atmosphere. Peculiar and uniform cellular 
struSture of wood gives Redwood its remark- 
able insulating qualities. Send for booklet 
*‘ Redwood for the Engineer.” 





California 
Redwood 
Lasts 


_Redwood’s well-known 
resistance to rot, decay and 
fire makes it the most dura~ 
ble wood for building pur- 
poses. A redwood log bur- 
ied for 600 years, dug up 
and sawn into first-class 
lumber, serves to illustrate 














Example of Redw sodiaineee, used 
on Consolidated Water Power and 
Paper Co. Stevens Point, Wiscon- 
sins L, A. De Guere, Architect and 
Engineer, Grand Rapids, Wis, Re- 
du€tion of the fire hazard a chief ad- 
vantage of Redwood trusses and 
roofs. Send for booklet ** Redwood 
Lattice Trusses.” 


Redwood’s unusual rot- 
resisting qualities. 


Redwood has exceptional 
manufa¢turing qualities too. 
It is light—saving freight 
—easily worked, holds a 
tight joint and when prop- 
erly seasoned will not crack, 
shrink or warp. 


Write today for our inter- 
esting free booklets: ¢«Cal- 
ifornia Redwood Homes,’’ 
«How to Finish Red- 
wood,’’ ‘‘California Red- 
wood for the Engineer,”’ 
«California Redwood 
Block Paving’’ and «<Spec- 
ialty Uses of Redwood.”’ 


Redwood Sales Company 
216 PINE STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Exclusive-Eastern representative of the 
following mills: 


Albion Lumber Company 
Bayside Redwood Co, 

E. J. Dodge Company 
Dolbeer & Carson Lumber Co. 
Hobbs Wall & Co. 


Holmes Eureka Lumber Co. 
Little River Redwood Co, 
Northwestern Redwood Co, 
San Vincente Lumber Co, 
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For Editorial Review of Current Market Con- 
ditions See Page 32 


NORTHERN PINE 


Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 26.—The better grades of 
northern pine are maintaining much strength 
because of the general scarcity. Sales of build- 
ing lumber are fair, but there is no tendency to 
lay in stocks far ahead. The lower grades are 
still unsettled, but the demand is somewhat 
larger than a few weeks ago and box factories 
are considerably more active. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Oct. 24.—Steadily increas- 
ing wholesale trade has been experienced by mills 
in this territory, and September showed much 
the largest volume of business for them this year. 
Upper grades are sold down to new stock, mostly 
unfit to ship, and the surplus of low grade boards 
has been reduced by the recent sales at lower 
prices. Dimension also has moved well. Prices 


are firm. 
EASTERN SPRUCE 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 26.—Dimension is fairly 
firm and there is a slight improvement in busi- 
ness, which is still far below normal. There are 
concessions made at times. Prices are: 8 inches 
and under wide, 8 to 15 feet, $42; 9 inches, $43; 
10 inches, 8 feet, $43; 12 inches, 8 feet, $45. 
Random demand is unevenly distributed. Pro- 
vincial random is firm. Some Maine is a little 
lower. Prices: Provincial, 2x3, 2x4, $32 to $33; 
2x6, 2x7, $31 to $33; 2x8, $37 to $38; 2x10, $39 to 
$42. Maine, 2x3 to 2x7, $35 to $36; 2x8, $40; 2x10, 
$43 to $45. The board market is firmer. Demand 
is not very active for covered boards: $32 to $35. 
There are very few sales in matched, clipped: 


$34 to $37. 
WHITE CEDAR 


Minneapolis, Minn., Oct. 24.—Business is at a 
low ebb among cedar producers, who are plan- 
ning a minimum winter’s production. The post 
trade, which has been fair, is slowing down again. 
Pole business has shown little life and business 
is mainly from points well east and south of 


here. 
HARDWOODS 


Chicago, Oct. 26.—The hardwood market is 
undergoing gradual expansion, with more orders 
coming thru and with a steadily increasing vol- 


ume of inquiries which indicates that production 
in consuming industries is on the upward trend 
and that requirements are keen. Prices on most 
items show a distinct upward tendency, and on 
many of the scarcer ones slight advances have 
taken place; but the price level as a whole is not 
much higher than that prevailing last week. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Oct. 24.—Demand continues 
to concentrate on upper grades. Building demand 
runs heavily to flooring, softwoods being favored 
of late for finish and openings. Some factory 
trade shows improvement, especially the furni- 
ture line, but orders run small. Prospective 
winter production in the northern woods is very 
light. 


St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 24.—The market for red 
gum is very strong, and prices have advanced 
about $8 within the last week or ten days. This 
advance is due’ more to a scarcity of stock than 
to any great demand. Oak also is advancing. 
The demand is coming mostly from consumers, 
the furniture factories and the automobile body 
people making purchases. The flooring manufac- 
turers are taking all the oak that they can get. 
Some manufacturers are declining to take orders 
for more than five cars and only for immediate 
shipment. 








Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 25.—If the railroad 
strike does not interfere, the hardwood market 
should be in a very good condition in another 
month. Prices are firmer than they have been 
for months and, with business steadily improv- 
ing, more mills are expected to start up. De- 
mand for commons is making most of the in- 
crease here and commons are what most of the 
mills are especially eager to sell. 


New Orleans, La., Oct. 24.—Continued improve- 
ment is the reported order of the day, with red 
gum leading the way both in the matter of in- 
creased call and price betterment. This item 
seems to be moving in considerable volume to 
the furniture factories, and mill stocks of it are 
steadily decreasing. Sap gum is likewise re- 
ported in more active call, with inch No. 1 white 
oak mentioned as a close third. On other hard- 
wood items prices are firming up, there being no 
increased production to replenish on any ade- 
quate scale the stocks depleted by sales. 


New York, Oct. 24.—Demand for No. 1 common 
and a little better in all items is much above the 
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recent average. Prices are slightly higher than 
they were a month ago and the market is gain- 
ing in strength. Nos. 2 and 3 common are not 
moving so fast, but there is a slightly increased 
activity. Red and white oak in Nos. 1 and 2 
common are being taken by floor manufacturers 
in increasing volume. Furniture dealers con- 
tinue to buy briskly. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 26.—Hardwoods are show- 
ing an improvement over a month or two ago 
and a good deal of stiffening in mill prices is 
seen, especially in the better grades. Oak and 
gum are among the leading woods and the furni- 
ture business is said to be making some gains. 
There is room for improvement in the prices of 
common lumber and wholesalers think that this 
will soon be brought about. Oak and maple floor- 
ing are in steady demand and prices are firm. 


Baltimore, Md., Oct. 24.—The recent improve- 
ment in the lumber business is perhaps more 
pronounced in the hardwoods than in any other 
division. Stocks in the hands of the consumers 
have been reduced to proportions which call for 
additions. The expediency of augmenting pro- 
duction is being realized, and in other ways the 
substantial character of the recovery is being 
attested. The interest of foreign purchasers is 
on the increase. ; 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 26.—In general demand 
here is not much improved. The market contin- 
ues fairly firm as far as FAS is concerned. 
There is a trifle more demand for No. 1 common 
and it is stfengthening. No. 2 and No. 3 are 
still weak. In demand from the furniture and 
piano people here there is some improvement. 
Prices, inch, FAS: Quartered oak, white, $145 to 
$155; plain, $120 to $130; poplar, $120 to $130; 
white ash, $100 to $110; basswood, $85 to $90; 
beech, $75 to $85; red birch, $140 to $155; sap, 
$115 to $125; maple, $90 to $110. 


Columbus, Ohio, Oct. 24.—There is a stronger 
demand for hardwoods. Dealers are buying 
rather actively. Buying on the part of factories 
is also increasing. Dry stocks, especially of the 
higher grades are becoming scarcer and many 
orders are received for medium grades. The 
tone of the trade shows decided improvement. 
Prices of oak at the Ohio River are: 

No.1 No.2 No.$ 
FAS com. com, com, 

Quartered § ..cccrsses $145 $80 $50 : 
PORE NeSiecrss cena 118 60 40 $20 








Cincinnati, Ohio, Oct. 25.—The hardwood mar- 
ket experienced a fairly good week. There was 
a goodly variety of immediate orders, the buying 
being in the nature of filling present necessities. 
Prices were firm and the recent strengthening of 
higher grades was maintained. 


HEMLOCK 


Chicago, Oct. 26.—Hemlock continues to come 
into this territory in increasing quantities, as 
southern pine and Douglas fir advance in price 
and the popular items grow scarcer. Prices are 
on the whole unchanged. 


New York, Oct. 24.— Hemlock continues 
searce. A few stray cargoes are arriving, but 
northern mills are shut down almost as a unit 
and stocks are getting low. Hemlock prices have 
risen with others and the market is firm. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Seattle, Wash., Oct. 22.—Quickening in the 
demand for uppers, altho common continues 
weak and listless, has had a stimulating effect 
on the fir mills. Production, thru overtime, is 
close to 95 percent of normal. The log market is 
developing a firm undertone. Prices on the 
Sound are now $10, $15 and $20. Logs are re- 
ported to be unusually scarce on the Columbia 
River, with prices advancing to $10, $16 and $22. 
Hemlock logs are quoted at $8. 


San Francisco, Cal., Oct. 22.—The improvement 
in the Douglas fir market has been very en- 
couraging. Prices on the upper grades have ad- 
vanced with a good California and export de- 
mand and a moderate amount of eastern buying. 
There is considerable local consumption. Los 
Angeles is doing a heavy volume of building. 
Wharves at San Pedro are congested and trans- 
portation facilities from there to Los Angeles 
are inadequate. Production has been less than 
sales recently. With a scarcity of clear logs, 
there is a continued shortage of uppers. Verti- 
cal grain flooring is strong. No. 1 and 2 are 
quoted at $15 over list, and No. 3 $8 over. 


Chicago, Oct. 26.—No great changes in the 
Douglas fir market have occurred during the 
week, with the size and character of demand 
practically unchanged. Prices have in some cases 
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chown additional advances, particularly in the 
case of car siding and certain scarce uppers, but 
in general are about the same as last week. 
here are a number of transits out, but these 
are generally disposed of readily. 


Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 25.—Demand here is 
slightly better than it was last week. Prices 
ppear to be going up in jerks and last week 
‘here was considerable variation in quotations, 
,specially on uppers. Owing to the small stocks 
1t most mills it is rather difficult to handle some 
of the orders. 





New York, Oct. 24.—Douglas fir is stronger on 
the New York market than spruce and dealers 
are at a loss to explain the reason. Fir prices 
have been slow to advance, but the same may 
be said of spruce. Both these items are in heavy 
demand and some yards are finding difficulty in 
having orders filled. 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 26.—Hemlock boards are 
firmer, selling at $30 to $31.50, eastern clipped, 
10 to 16 feet. While demand for them is a little 
improved by the advances in roofers, the firm- 
ness is largely due to offerings not being at all 
heavy. There is also a firmer tone in hemlock 
dimension, tho sales are not as yet much better. 


WESTERN PINES 


Chicago, Oct. 26.—The market situation in this 
territory of western pines is largely unchanged. 
Demand remains on the recently increased 
scale, and the feature is the difficulty of securing 
certain grades and thicknesses of shop. Prices 
remain largely unchanged. 


Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 25.—Trade is a little 
duller following advances on numerous items by 
Inland Empire mills, particularly on shop lum- 
ber. Several items of shop lumber are hard to 
get, and that is particularly true of California 
woods. Considerable Arizona pine is being sold 
to sash and door plants in this section. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 26.—The strike talk of the 
last week has held up some western pine busi- 
ness and some wholesalers issued orders to the 
mills not to ship any more stock until the situa- 
tion was clearer. A good deal of lumber is al- 
ready shipped and there is less apprehension 
regarding its delivery than at first. Business 
during the last three or four weeks has been 
quite good, mostly for direct shipment. 


REDWOOD 


Chicago, Oct. 26.—No noteworthy changes in 
the redwood market have occurred during the 
last two weeks. Demand remains very fair, and 
prices are unchanged. 


San Francisco, Calif., Oct. 22.—The redwood 
market is very firm, with demand for yard stock 
and siding thruout California fully up to normal. 
Mills are rushing shipments out. Many items 
are short. Eastern business has increased a 
little during the last month, but is below nor- 
mal. Dry clear is very scarce. While a few of 
the redwood mills have fair stocks, in the ag- 
gregate there is a shortage. Winter production 
will necessarily be lighter owing to the rains. 
Prices are tending upward. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


New York, Oct. 24.—The scarcity of North 
Carolina will be severely felt next spring, as 
there is no indication that the mills in the South 
will open up appreciably this winter. Some mills 
will, but a majority are down for an indefinite 
period. Prices have increased recently and are 
holding firm. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 26.—Advances have oc- 
curred lately in most grades of North Carolina 
pine. Wholesalers are asking $31 for 6-inch 
roofers, which lately were being offered at $29. 
The raise is no doubt due to a general improve- 
ment in the building trade and retailers are find- 
ing it necessary to put in quite an amount of 
stock, altho they are taking it in small lots as 
usual. 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 26.—Demand for pine is 
better and rough edge is in better demand and 
very. much firmer. Some for the 4/4 under 12 
inches now ask $60. Business is being done at 
$57 and the bottom price seems to be $55. Also 
in roofers there are substantial advances. Busi- 
ness continues to move fairly well in them. For 
a 6-inch the usual prices range from $29 to 

31.50. 


Baltimore, Md., Oct. 24.—Further improvement 
in the North Carolina pine trade is reported, with 
the demand increased and the price list even 





firmer. The improvement has worked down thru 
practically all grades, box boards being appreci- 
ably stronger, with the stocks available by no 
means large. The: higher classifications have 
been holding their own. The business as a whole 
has undergone a revival of no mean proportions. 


SOUTHERN PINE 


Chicago, Oct. 26.—There appears to have been 
a slight quieting down in demand for southern 
pine in this territory, but not enough to affect 
the market to any extent, as the mills as a rule 
are securing more business than they can take 
care of from other sections and are oversold in 
many cases, with the result that a good deal of 
business offered here can be placed only with 
difficulty. There have been slight advances, of 
about $1, in such items as flooring, ceiling and 
casing and base, at some of the mills, but the 
price level in general is little changed from last 
week. 





St. Louis, Oct. 24.—Such items as 4-inch 
Bé&better flat grain flooring, B&better rough fin- 
ish, 6-inch No. 2 flooring, 8- and 10-inch No. 2 
shiplap and 2x4 and 2x8 No. 1 S4S or S&E to 
Std. have been in excellent demand during the 
last week and prices have advanced further. 
The fact is high grade stock is very strong and 
offerings are light. Boards are in good demand 
and the call for dimension is improving. 





Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 25.—There has been 
very little diminution here in the demand for 
southern pine, but the tendency appears to be 
for the buyers to ease off as winter approaches. 
Prices are somewhat firmer. Owing to the 
broken condition of mill stocks, orders are hard 
to place as buyers want them and, with so much 
mixed car business offered, the sales managers 
are kept on the jump. Flooring and finish are 
especially desired and are the hardest to get, 
especially in the higher grades. 


New Orleans, La., Oct. 24.—Reports indicate 
bookings for the week again “over the top,’”’ tho 
slightly under the preceding week’s mark, pro- 
duction showing increase and shipments a mate- 
rially increased volume. Today’s comment on 
the market indicates no let-up in the buying 
“rally,” with prices on some items still advanc- 
ing as they sell into scarce supply. Notices of 
price readjustments by the mills have been fre- 
quent of late and it is said that practically all 
are upward, tho not all of the list is affected. 
Under brisk selling, mill stocks are getting more 
and more broken. 





Boston, Mass., Oct. 26.—Business has fallen 
off here on account of the frequent advances in 
southern pine. Prices are again very irregular; 
range has materially widened. There is a little 
more business. Roofers are materially higher. 
Some ask $34 but business is done at $29 to 
$31.50 for the 6-inch. Prices current: Flooring, 
A rift, $73 to $77; B rift, $68.50 to $73.50; C rift, 
$55 to $65; B&better flat, $55 to $63.50; partition, 
B&better, 3/4, $55 to $59.50. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 26.—Prices of southern 
pine continue strong, with some orders being 
turned down which were placed at quotations 
lately prevailing. Business is reported showing 
some improvement, tho the retailers are not dis- 
posed to follow up the advances. At the same 
time there is an actual shortage of stock in 
some lines. 





Cincinnati, Ohio, Oct. 25.—There is. little 
change in the southern pine market. The up- 
ward movement has slowed down but the ad- 
vances are fairly well established. Scarcity of 
stocks in the yards has produced a recurrent 
demand and the prospects of a rail strike has 
caused a snap up movement in the transit car 


business. 
CYPRESS 


New Orleans, La., Oct. 24.—Continued stability 
is reported of the cypress market, in respect 
both to prices and demand. Quotations are by 
report unchanged, with bookings in good volume 
but unfeatured by any noteworthy development 
or change in character. Mill stocks are reported 
in good assortment, with production steady and 
close to normal volume. Car supply is adequate 
for present needs and shipments go forward 
promptly. 


Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 25.—The demand for 
cypress in this market shows little if any change, 
tho prices on some items appear to be a shade 
firmer. 





St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 24.—There is very little 
buying of cypress in St. Louis. However, a 


lively demand has sprung up among the retail 
trade in neighboring cities. Most of it is for 
the upper grades, of which the mills report a 
scarcity. 


New York, Oct. 24.—A leading dealer in cy- 
press says the call for the higher grades has 
been better in the last month than at any time 
since prewar days. A slight price gain has been 
recorded within the last two weeks. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 26.—Some increase in cy- 
press prices has lately occurred and the trade 
is on a little better scale. It is almost entirely 
in mixed cars, however, and buyers are looking 
only for their immediate requirements. Most of 
the buying is to cover building needs, and there 
is not much call for thick stock. 





Boston, Mass., Oct. 26.—The cypress market 
continues firm and especially gratifying is the 
demand for finish. Indeed there is a better de- 
mand for cypress from practically all consumers. 
Prices are firm: FAS, 4/4, $100 to $105; 8/4, 
$112 to $120; selects, 4/4, $80 to $86; 8/4, $97 to 
$102; shop, 4/4, $55 to $60; 8/4, $73 to $78. 


Baltimore, Md., Oct. 24.—Cypress mills have 
been able to work off a liberal part of their hold- 
ings. Builders and others are calling for lumber 
with considerable freedom, and the range of 
prices has stiffened appreciably. 





Columbus, Ohio, Oct. 24.—More strength has 
developed in the cypress trade owing to a grow- 
ing scarcity of dry stocks. Buying on the part of 
retailers is fairly active, as their stocks are 
rather low. Prices are strong at former levels 
and every change is toward higher levels. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


Seattle, Wash., Oct. 22.—Softness in the prices 
of red cedar shingles, noted a week ago, de- 
veloped into weakness Monday, accompanied in 
some quarters by a shading of 8 to 20 cents. 
The immediate cause was a total of about 350 
transits, some of them far out, with owners 
nervous at the aspect of the market. Neverthe- 
less, Monday’s business, as reported in other 
quarters, was the heaviest in volume experi- 
enced in nearly two years, and was placed with- 
out price concessions. Absorption of the transits 
later in the week tended to check the downward 
tendency. The week closes with the market 
lower on stars and clears, but with eurekas, per- 
fections and XXXXX steady at last week’s 
levels. The saving factor has been the strong 
and unabated demand from California. 


San Francisco, Calif., Oct. 22.—There is a 
strong demand for shingles in the. California 
market, with stocks very light. Red cedar or- 
ders are now being filled by some mills. The 
price is about $4.50, San Francisco. Redwood 
shingles are short and are selling at about $4.25, 
San Francisco, for No. 1 clear. Fir lath are 
very scarce and quoted at $7.75, San Francisco. 
Redwood and white pine lath are scarce. 

Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 25.—Shingle prices seem 
to be somewhat softer here. Lack of demand is 
more marked in clears than in stars, and such 
demand as there is appears to be strictly for 
immediate requirements. With the building sea- 
son tapering off, retailers are trying to hold out 
of the market as long as possible, hoping mean- 
time that prices will recede. The demand for 
lath continues strong and, with southern pine 
prices so high, there is an increased demand for 
fir. Cypress lath also are high and demand is 
not so heavy. The demand for siding continues 
good and prices here are unchanged. 


New Orleans, La., Oct. 24.—Lath demand con- 
tinues brisk and steady and prices are said to be 
stiffening, thru withdrawal of concessions 
hitherto obtainable here and there. Cypress 
shingles enjoy what is termed a seasonal call, 
the volume whereof has not varied greatly in 
recent weeks. Prices rule steady and unchanged, 
according to today’s report. . 


Minneapolis, Minn., Oct. 24.—Prices are firm, 
with an upward tendency in quotations from 
most mills, tho demand in this section is run- 
ning light. .The needs of buildings now under 
way have generally been taken care of and the 
volume of trade is falling off steadily. Coast 
conditions, however, are holding the market 
steady. 


New York, Oct. 24.—Red cedar shingles con- 
tinue to be very scarce and many metropolitan 
dealers would take on greater supplies if they 
were available. There is scarcely a firm in the 
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district that does not carry red cedar shingles, 
and since the recent advance began the demand 
has increased. Shippers report comparatively 
small stocks at mill centers. 





Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 26.—The shingle market is 
not quite as strong as a week or two ago, owing 
to the unwillingness of the buyers to follow up 
the rapid advances. Extra clears are quoted at 
$5.19 and stars at $4.72, the former being off 35 
cents from recent figures. Stars are relatively 
more firm, being off only 15 cents. Production 
of the former has been much stimulated by the 
high quotations. 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 26.—Lath prices are rather 
uncertain. There is a fairly active business via 
New York, more especially for narrow lath, while 
local demand is still dull. For 1%-inch the 
usual price is $9, especially in New York dealing. 
In 15-inch the bulk of the business is at $10. 
There is a slight improvement in demand for 
furring. The 2-inch sells at $33 to $34. There 
is business in shingles right along, but not a 
lot of it. The whites sell, extras, $5.25 to $6; 
clears, $4.50 to $5.25. The best British Columbia 
reds sell at around $6.25. 





Columbus, Ohio, Oct. 24.—Shingles have shown 
some reaction during the last week or ten days. 
Prices receded only a small amount. Demand 


on the part of retailers is still fair. Prices of © 


red cedar clears, Columbus, are $4.85 to $4.45, 
and stars are quoted at $3.85 to $3.95. Other 
varieties are quiet. The lath trade is not as 
strong as formerly, some declines in prices being 


reported. 
COOPERAGE 


Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 26.—The market for slack 
cooperage material has been very quiet during 
the last few weeks, owing to the closing up of 
the apple barrel season and the lull in the flour 
trade. Many country shops are now thru their 
seasons’ work. The tendency of prices has been 
upward during the last month, and some kinds 
of staves are said to be practically out of the 


market. 
BOXBOARDS 


San Francisco, Calif.,.Oct. 22.—The demand 
for California pine box shook is holding up well 
and prices are firm, with box lumber scarce and 
higher. Shipments of grape boxes have been 
completed. The outlook for orange and vegeta- 
ble shook for the winter is very encouraging. 
Prices are looking up, with box lumber scarce. 
With a good clean-up of shook, the outlook for 
next year is excellent. 





SPECIAL LUMBER P & H CRANE 


In adapting a P & H “206” crane, of the type 
shown in the accompanying illustration, to the 
handling of unit packages of lumber from high 
piles, it was found that the lengths of lumber 
interfered with the straight or standard crane 












P & H “206” gasoline-driven, corduroy-traction 
crane equipped with new goose-neck boom for 
handling loads which interfere with standard 
straight boom. The package shown is 18 feet 
by 6 feet by 31 inches, and weighs 3 tons 


boom. To overcome this, and to eliminate much 
of the costly labor required to handle lengths of 
lumber, pipe etc., the makers, Pawling & Harnisch- 
feger Co., Milwaukee, Wis., developed the goose- 
neck boom. As the illustration shows, the boom 
may be lifted almost straight up without having 
the load interfere. In other respects this boom is 
like the standard design and attaches to the gaso- 
line-driven corduroy-traction machine in a similar 
manner. 

The first plant (a furniture factory) using the 
goose-neck boom on a P & H “206” operated it for 
handling lumber in aisle-ways 18 feet wide, taking 


lumber in unit packages off 20-foot piles and placing 
it on wagons or trailers spotted in the aisle-ways. 
Hardwood at 4 pounds per square foot was han- 
dled at the rate of 1,500 square feet a trip. The 
amount handled per day varied and was limited by 
the auxiliary equipment—ttrucks, wagons, trailers— 
required to carry the lumber to stock or to the cut- 
up room or for delivery, as the case might be. The 
company using this “206” crane with new goose- 
neck boom will require only ten laborers, instead 
of twenty-five previously used, making a labor 
saving of $60 a day. 

The Pawling & Harnischfeger Co. has also just 
announced the issuance of an interesting publica- 
tion entitled “Bulletin 56X, P & H Excavating 
Equipment.” This booklet summarizes the achieve- 
ments of the P & H line of road building, irriga- 
tion and reclamation machinery in the sawmill field 
and in trench and general excavation work. It will 
be furnished upon request. 


OBITUARY 


DAVID K. JEFFRIS, president of the D. K. 
Jeffris Lumber Co., of Chicago, and the Cairo 
Wood Products Co., Cairo, Ill., died at the Pres- 
byterian Hospital in Chicago’ Monday morning, 
Oct. 25, at the age of 54. Mr. Jeffris was promi- 
nent among lumbermen of this city, the State and 
surrounding territory. He was born in Janes- 
ville, Wis., in 1867, and started in business there 
with his father, D. K. Jeffris, manufacturing 
sash, doors and millwork, and operating a retail 
lumber yard. Afterward he operated a sawmill 
at Jeffris, Wis., under the name of D. K. Jeffris. 
From there he went to Kentucky where he oper- 














-ated the Kentucky River Copper Co. which had 


sawmills at Frankfort and Irvine, Ky. Later he 
came to Chicago and here organized the Chicago 
Car Lumber Co., doing a wholesale and jobbing 
lumber business. From that period he became 
fnterested in numerous lumbering and other en- 
terprises in various parts of the country. In 
1909 he organized D. K. Jeffris & Co., the prede- 
cessor of the present organization, and operated 
under that name until July, 1915, when the D. K. 
Jeffris Lumber Co. was incorporated. He or- 
ganized the Cairo Wood Products Co., in 1919, 
with main yard at Cairo, Ill., and branch at 
Evanston, Ill. The D. K. Jeffris Lumber Co. 
now operates a hardwood mill at Montgomery, 
Texas, under name of Montgomery Lumber Co. 
which was established three years ago. About 
two years ago Mr. Jeffris suffered an attack of 
heart trouble and was for a time at the Presby- 
terian Hospital here under treatment. His physi- 
cian. recommended an ocean trip, and he went 
to Europe for about six months, returning ap- 
parently well. Last Sunday, Oct. 23, he com- 
plained again of his old heart trouble, and was 
taken to the hospital at once. He died at 1:30 
on Monday morning. The body was taken to the 
old home in Janesville, Wis., where funeral serv- 
ices were held, with burial at Oak Hill Cemetery 
there. Many lumbermen were among the friends 
attending the services. A widow, one son, Don- 
ald H. Jeffris, vice president of the two com- 
panies of which his father was head, and two 
daughters, Mrs. Richard W. Farmer, of High- 
land Park, Ill., and Mrs. W. E. Clark, of Milwau- 
kee, Wis., survive. 





JOHN MALLOY, of the firm of McFadden & 
Malloy, operating sawmills at Spragge and Blind 
River, Ont., dropped dead while at work on the 
woods operation of the firm, Oct. 19. He had been 
for many years bush superintendent for the firm 
and was widely known to the lumber trade. He 
was 65 years old and leaves a widow and children. 





THOMAS A. BROWN, president of the Bodcaw 
Lumber Co., Stamps, Ark., shot and killed him- 
self recently while in a fit of despondency over 
ill-health. Mr. Brown was about 60 years of age 
and had lived at Stamps about twenty-five years. 
His widow and three daughters survive. 





A Correction 


In the recent notice of the death of William C. 
Scherer, jr., of Baltimore, Md., it was stated that 
he was the head of the firm of Scherer 
& Co. (Inc.), of that city. This was an error as 
Mr. Scherer had never had any connection with 
that company, which was founded by the late 
William C. Scherer, sr., and was purchased from 
= William C. Scherer Estate by the late Philip 

reen. 





NosoDy KNOWS when ladders came into use. 
The cliff dwellers of Arizona used them. The 
Scotch employed them 2,000 years ago in climb- 
ing the Roman fortifications during battles. 
The lake dwellers of Switzerland had ladders. 
The tree dwellers of Borneo had ladders when 
first seen by Europeans. The Egyptions had 
them when they chiseled the Sphinx, and during 
the siege of Troy, according to Homer, the 
Greeks ‘‘raised scaling engines to ascend the 
wall,.’’ 











Advertisements will be inserted in this de- 
Partment at the following rates; 


25 cents a line for one week. 

45 cents a line for two consecutive weeks. 
cents a line for three consecutive weeks, 

15 —_ a ag Ny FE four ao weeks, 
words 0: inary length © one 

Count in signature. 
Head! counts as two lines. 
except the heading can be ad- 


a... to accompany the order. No 
extra charge for copies of paper containing 
advertisement. Copy must be in this office not 
later than Wednesday ag md in arder to 
secure insertion in regular Copan nee. All 

advertisements received dater will be placed. 
‘under heading Too Late to Classify. 








COAST BUYER 
Lumberman with successful buying and marketing expe- 
rience, extensive mill acquaintance, desirable mill con- 
nections, is open to engagement on reasonable salary or 
eommission basis, with lumber concern that can use 
services of a dependable coast buyer who knows the 
game from A to Z and can produce results. 


Address P. 0. BOX 415, Tacoma, Wash. 


MANAGER LINE YARD EXPERIENCE 
Wants good yard management, line or private. Adver- 
tiser, trade builder. Want fair sized town in good 
trade territory. 

dress ‘‘W. 5,’ care American Lumberman. 


JOHN TUCKER CO., ORLANDO, FLA. 
Real estate. We buy, sell, exchange pine and cypress 
timberlands, sawmills, veneer, crate and planing mills, 
homes, lots, ranches, business chances, business blocks, 
— groves, truck lands. Write or call for informa- 
on, 











ACCOUNTANTS, BOOKKEPERS 
Who can successfully combine their knowledge with 
earnest sales effort in building a big-paying, permanent 
service and commission business of their own through 
the sale and installation of our Standardized Accounting 
Systems, Auxiliaries and Supplies, designed specifically 
for the lumber and — individual types of business. 


Exclusive territory. unusual opportunity for the 
right men. Whole or part time arrangement. Give 
qualifications _ experience in first letter. 

A. E. BOYCE COMPANY, Muncie, Indiana. 


WANTED—EUROPEAN ESTIMATOR-SALESMAN 
A company in Southern Europe wishes to secure the serv- 
ice of a well informed man with practical experience 
in American trade in doors, windows and woodwork for 
buildings. Must also be thoroughly informed of lumber 
industry. Only English language necessary, but knowl- 
edge of French desirable. Permanent position with op- 
portunity for advancement is offered. Complete refer- 
ence and particulars of experience, also salary required, 
requested in letter of application. 
Address “Ss. 5,’° care American Lumberman. 








WANTED—SALES MANAGER 

About January 1st by an old reliable northern whole- 
sale company take charge of southern pine and 
7 department. Must be a man of ripe experience 

h with the mills and in the Indiana, Ohio, Michigan 
bn Pennsylvania territory. Capable of creating new 
business and buying the stock. We will require full 
knowledge of applicant, age stated and references given. 
Correspondence strictly confidential. 

ress “T, 35,’’ care American Lumberman. 


ANTED—LUMBER INSPECTOR. 
Private pas line shops near Washington, D. ©., desires 
services all-around lumberman_ for destination’ inspec- 
tion long and short leaf pine, Douglas fir and oak rail- 
road car lumber. Must be thoroughly experienced ip 
grading and storing. State age, experience, salary re- 
quirements and references in first letter. 
Address “T, 45,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED BILLER 
For large Sash and Door factory. Must also be thoroly 
experienced in detailing and drawing special plans. 
Address giving age, experience and salary required. 
“Ww. 4,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WIS. LBR. MFR. WANTS ASST. MANAGERS 
For sales dept.; for jobbing dept.; for branch hdwd. 
mill and logging operations north and south; also mgr. 
retail yard; also hdwd. inspector; also expert ac- 
countant. 

Address “§. 30.’ care American Lumberman. 


YARD FOREMAN FOR PINE MILL 
Carrying about six million feet on yard. Give age, 
references and salary expected in first letter. 

ddress *“‘W. 6,’’ care American Lumberman. 

















FOR SALE—TWO HUNDRED PAGES OF LOGS, 
LUMBER AND LIFE 

In the new book, ‘‘Tote-road and Trail,”’ by Douglas 

Malloch, ‘‘the lumberman poet.’’ Illustrated in color. 


$1.50 postpaid. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 
481 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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